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All  Round  the  Horizon. 


Upon  the  intense  excitement  of  a  week  ago, 
a  sudden  calm  has  fallen.  No  one  seriously 
believes  that  the  United  States  and  England 
will  go  to  war  with  one  another,  and  perhaps 
the  natural  tendency  just  now  is  to  go  to  the 
other  extreme  and  think  there  was  no  reason 
for  anybody  to  trouble  himself  about  a 
boundary  in  South  America.  That  very  grave 
issues  do  really  bang  upon  this  boundary 
question  can  hardly  be  disputed,  but  it  is  per¬ 
haps  as  well  to  let  that  aspect  of  the  matter 
rest  for  a  while  Meanwhile  the  discussions 
of  tbe  Monroe  doctrine  and  tbe  reviews  of  the 
history  of  tbe  Venezuelan  boundary  to  which 
the  papers  have  given  much  space,  will  doubt¬ 
less  do  good.  Thorough  knowedge  is  the  best 
guarantee  against  foolish  action 


In  England  they  appear  to  be  taking  the 
matter  somewhat  seriously,  but  in  a  way 
which  bodes  good  rather  than  evil.  Tbe 
Times  lends  the  weight  of  its  authority  to  a 
plea  from  its  New  York  correspondent,  that  it 
will  be  well  for  the  British  government  to  take 
prompt  action  while  there  is  yet  time  to  set- 
tie  tbe  difficulty  along  the  line  of  least  resist 
ance.  Lord  Salisbury’s  government  officially 
denies  a  rumor  which  has  gained  wide 
credence  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  that  the 
Colonial  Office  has  granted  a  charter  to  a  com¬ 
pany  which  proposes  to  open  the  disputed  ter¬ 
ritory.  Tbe  strong  popular  feeling  in  England 
against  any  serious  embroglio  with  tbe  United 
States,  has  found  utterance  in  a  noble  sonnet 
by  Mr.  William  Watson,  who  has  been  named 
in  connection  with  the  laureateship  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Tbe  sonnet  has  been  rather  aptly  an¬ 
swered  by  the  Rev.  Lyman  Whitney  Allen  of 
Newark.  _ 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  tbe  financial  situation 
passed  tbe  House  on  Saturday.  It  provides  for 
the  issue  of  $200,000,000  of  8  per  cent,  short  time 
bonds.  Much  interest  in  the  measure  is  felt  in 
London  and  Berlin,  and  there  is  a  report  that 
an  English  Oerman  syndicate  will  be  formed 
to  take  the  entire  loan.  It  is  not  probable, 
however,  that  the  bill  in  its  present  form  will 
pass  the  Senate. 

A  remarkably  interesting  communication 
comes  from  Minister  Denby,  at  Peking,  to  tbe 
effect  that  a  reform  club  has  lately  been  started 
in  that  capital.  Tbe  fact  is  important  not  only 
as  showing  a  wonderful  progress  in  the  ideas 
of  prominent  Chinese,  but  particularly  because 
tbe  credit  of  the  movement  belongs  to  an 
American  missionary,  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid, 
well  known  to  tbe  readers  of  this  paper.  Two 
years  ago  Mr.  Reid  took  the  heroic  step  of  cut¬ 
ting  loose  from  the  Presbyterian  Board  that  he 
might  with  perfect  freedom  start  a  mission  to 
the  upper  classes  and  literati  in  tbe  Province 
of  Shantung.  It  is  to  his  infiuence  with  these 
classes  that  this  very  modern  and  progressive 
movement  is  due.  The  plan  includes  a  daily 
paper,  a  reading  room  to  be  supplied  with 
papers  and  books  bearing  on  science,  politics, 
and  progress,  a  library,  lecture  courses,  etc. 
Mr.  Reid  has  been  asked  and  has  consented  to 
assist  tbe  club  in  carrying  this  enlightened 
scheme  into  execution. 


College  catalogues  are  fascinating  reading  to 
those  who  have  personal  knowledge  of  college 
life,  however  long  ago.  The  new  Princeton 
catalogue  reports  an  important  advance  in  tbe 
scholarship  of  tbe  University,  especially  in  the 
present  senior  class.  An  interesting  feature 
is  the  number  of  sons  of  missionaries  who 
have  taken  honors.  Without  making  any  spe¬ 
cial  study  of  the  matter,  it  is  certain  that  four 
of  the  honor  men  are  sons  of  missionaries,  and 
two  of  them,  tbe  sons  of  Drs.  Jessup  and  Post 


of  Beyrout,  have  taken  honors  in  more  than 
one  department. 

A  significant  reply  to  tbe  ill-advised  remark 
of  a  New  Haven  woman  with  regard  to  Yale 
College — all  tbe  more  significant  because  in  no 
respect  intended  as*  a  reply — comes  from  the 
Yale  News,  in  its  address  to  the  students  be¬ 
fore  their  departure  for  the  holidays.  Showing 
how  the  curriculum  has  been  broadened  and 
tbe  standard  raised  by  the  Faculty,  and  how 
the  students  have  responded  by  reviving  the 
old  debating  union  and  winning  a  notable  vic¬ 
tory  from  Princeton,  and  by  a  general  awak¬ 
ening  of  fresh  interest  in  intellectual  matters, 
shown  by  the  formation  of  reading  clubs,  the 
greatly  enlarged  attendance  at  university  lec¬ 
tures,  and  the  formaticn  of  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Club,  the  religious  and  moral  condition 
of  the  University  is  thus  described : 

"The  religious  and  moral  condition  of  the 
University  has  also  kept  pace  with  these  in¬ 
tellectual  advances.  The  membership  in  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  has  passed 
tbe  1,000  limit,  by  far  the  largest  in  its  his¬ 
tory ;  one  fifth  of  all  academic  students  have 
enrolled  themselves  as  members  of  one  or 
other  of  the  Dwight  Hall  Bible  classes;  a 
branch  has  been  started  in  Sheffield,  and  the 
signs  of  progress  there  are  more  encouraging 
than  ever  in  tbe  past.  In  a  word,  tbe  religions 
life  of  Yale  is  stronger  than  ever,  and  there 
never  was  a  time  in  our  history  when  a  man 
was  more  respected  for  his  character  and  prin¬ 
ciples  than  now.  Tbe  college  has  regained  a 
thoroughly  normal  position  in  regard  to  ath¬ 
letics.  .  .  .  The  students  are  becoming  more 
and  more  impressed  with  their  responsibility 
as  members  of  a  practically  self-governing 
body  .  .  .  The  social  life  of  tbe  college  has 
been  modified  and  largely  reorganized  along 
more  democratic  lines.  The  joint  play  has 
been  abolished  as  a  result  of  an  undergraduate 
sentiment  against  spending  a  lot  of  time  upon 
something  which  accomplishes  nothing.” 

The  value  of  antitoxine  as  a  remedy  for 
diphtheria  appears  to  be  fully  established. 
From  various  points  in  this  country  and 
Europe  come  testimonies  that,  used  in  time, 
it  is  a  perfect  preventive  or  cure.  Tbe  re¬ 
port  of  tbe  Health  Commissioners  of  Brooklyn, 
just  presented,  testifies  to  peculiarly  gratify¬ 
ing  results  from  its  use.  The  death  rate  from 
the  dread  disease  has  been  lower  than  ever 
before.  The  serum  is  issued  free  of  cost  to 
physicians  for  use  among  tbe  poor. 

As  a  result  of  tbe  recent  Tenement  House 
investigation,  a  solution  of  tbe  Tenement 
House  problem  has  been  proposed  which  em¬ 
bodies  many  highly  practicable  features.  It 
is  proposed  that  application  should  be  made 
to  the  Legislature  on  behalf  of  the  city  of 
New  York  for  power  to  condemn  all  rear  tene- 
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ments  and  convert  their  sites,  together  with 
the  unoccupied  area  in  front  and  rear  thereof, 
into  courts  bounded  on  all  sides  only  by  the 
rear  walls  of  the  existing  front  buildings.  All 
fences,  outhouses,  sheds,  stables,  clothes  lines, 
etc,,  to  be  removed  with  the  rear  tenements, 
and  the  new  great  courts  thus  created  to  be 
devoted,  free  from  all  obstruction,  to  the  com¬ 
mon  use  and  recreation  of  the  tenants  occupy¬ 
ing  the  front  buildings  on  their  respective 
blocks ;  that  the  city  be  authorized  to  expend 
15,000,000  a  year  in  land  damages  and  expenses 
until  the  improveQient  is  completed,  the  title 
to  the  property  condemned  being  taken  by  the 
city. 

It  is  further  proposed  that  simultaneously 
with  the  destruction  of  the  rear  buildings,  a 
system  for  the  construction  of  small  individual 
homes,  not  tenements,  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  should  be  undertaken  by  private  capital¬ 
ists  in  sympathy  with  Tenement  Reform,  who 
would  not  only  do  great  good,  but  get  a  satis¬ 
factory  return  on  their  investment.  The  im¬ 
provement  in  transit  will  enable  these  homes 
to  be  well  and  cheaply  constructed  in  blocks 
on  land  now  comparatively  cheap,  and  yet 
near  enough  to  be  taken  into  the  corporate 
limits  of  New  York,  thus  retaining  population 
and  enlarging  the  taxable  area,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  the  municipal  treasury.  In  such  a 
project  it  is  believed  that  railroad  companies 
leading  to  the  new  homes  would  help. 


This  plan  has  an  advantage  over  others  that 
have  been  proposed,  in  that  it  appeals  to  oth¬ 
ers  than  philanthropists.  It  is  largely  a  busi¬ 
ness  proposition;  “philanthropy  and  five  per 
cent.  ”  perhaps,  but  something  more  than 
that.  Real  estate  dealers  and  railroads,  trades 
unions  and  artisans,  would  alike  find  their  ad¬ 
vantage  in  a  scheme  which  proposes  to  open 
up  much  new  country,  build  tens  of  thousands 
of  new  houses,  and  furnish  work  for  a  great 
many  people.  All  these  classes,  and  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  this  city  as  well,  are  included  in  the 
number  likely  to  favor  such  a  bill  as  it  is  here 
proposed  to  introduce  into  the  Legislature. 
A  bill  of  this  kind  would  need  careful  watch¬ 
ing,  but  the  right  bill  of  this  kind  ought  to  be 
passed. 


The  report  comes  that  the  Utes  are  starving 
on  their  new  reservations  because  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  failed  to  keep  its  promise  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  agency  on  the  Reservation.  For 
months  they  have  received  no  rations,  and 
they  have  been  kept  from  starving  only  by 
the  charity  of  white  settlers  and  of  the 
Durango  Board  of  Trade.  This  body  has  ap¬ 
pealed  in  vain  to  the  Indian  Commissioner,  and 
now  it  sends  out  a  general  appeal  to  Washing¬ 
ton  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
feed  these  starving  creatures.  Grave  fears 
are  felt  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  reserva¬ 
tion  that  the  Indians  will  forage  on  the  neigh¬ 
boring  cattle  ranches.  If  they  should,  and  if 
bloodshed  should  ensue,  the  blame  would  not 
be  wholly  that  of  the  red  men. 


The  important  recommendations  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Indian  Service  made  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  in  hie  recent  report  are 
warmly  endorsed  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Indian  Rights  Association  in  their  re¬ 
port  just  issued.  These  recommendations  are 
all  in  the  line  of  Civil  Service  Reform.  The 
merit  system  was  introduced  into  this  Service 
by  President  Harrison  at  the  close  of  the  last 
expensive  and  disastrous  Sioux  uprising,  and 
has  been  strengthened  by  President  Cleve¬ 
land;  and  if  Secretary  Hoke  Smith’s  recom¬ 
mendations  are  adopted,  the  Civil  Service  Re¬ 
form  idea  will  pervade  all  branches  of  the 
Service,  and  partisanship  will  be  excluded. 


The  recommendations  are  these:  “First: 
That  instead  of  a  single  Commissioner,  the 
Indian  Service  be  placed  in  charge  of  three 
Commissioners,  two  of  them  to  be  civilians 
appointed  from  different  political  parties,  and 
one  to  be  a  detailed  army  officer.  Second : 
That  the  tenure  of  office  of  an  Indian  agent 
shall  be  conditioned  alone  upon  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duties,  and  that  appointments 
and  removals  be  made  by  the  President  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  three  Commission¬ 
ers  of  Indian  Affairs.  Third:  That  the  classi¬ 
fied  service  be  extended  over  all  the  subordi¬ 
nate  positions  both  at  the  agencies  and  at  the 
schools. "  _ 

The  Indian  Rights  Association  adduces  as  an 
illustration  of  the  Secretary’s  belief  in  the 
non  partisan  system,  the  reappointment  of 
Major  Steell  as  Agent  for  the  Blackfeet  Indi¬ 
ans  in  Montana.  The  Major  had  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  during  the  early  part  of  the  present 
administration  by  an  army  officer.  A  change 
was  felt  desirable,  and  as  the  Secretary  consid¬ 
ered  Major  Steell  the  most  suitable  man  for 
the  place,  be  was  appointed  to  it  during  the 
past  spring,  solely  on  the  ground  of  merit. 
Political  considerations  had  no  weight  what¬ 
ever,  since  Major  Steell  has  always  been  a  Re¬ 
publican.  _ _ 

Important  changes  in  the  Severalty  Law  are 
also  recommended.  As  the  law  now  stands, 
the  Indian  becomes  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  directly  on  receiving  bis  allotment. 
But  it  often  occurs  that  he  is  ready  to  receive 
land  while  still  unprepared  for  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  citizenship.  Secretary  Hoke  Smith 
advisee  that  allotments  should  be  earlier 
made,  but  citizenship  withheld  until  the  In¬ 
dian  has  become  self-supporting  upon  his 
homestead;  and  that  after  he  attains  to  citi¬ 
zenship,  be  should  have  the  same  freedom 
and  the  same  responsibilities  that  belong  to 
other  citizens,  receiving  no  more  help  and 
being  surrounded  with  no  more  restraint  than 
other  men.  This  recommendation  also  receives 
the  approval  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association. 

What  would  be  the  results  of  the  thorough 
application  of  Civil  Service  Reform  to  the  In¬ 
dian  Service  is  set  out  in  condensed  form  in 
the  Report  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association. 
At  present,  of  the  3,511  employes  in  the  two 
divisions  of  the  Indian  Service  (the  agency 
and  the  school  service),  only  703  are  under  civil 
service  rules,  and  of  these  only  the  74  physi¬ 
cians  belong  to  the  agency  branch  of  the  ser¬ 
vice.  All  the  clerks,  messengers,  assistant 
clerks,  stenographers,  storekeepers,  farmers, 
mechanics  of  every  kind,  assistant  mechanics, 
overseers,  apprentices,  civil  engineers,  super¬ 
intendents  of  irrigation,  hospital  stewards, 
matrons,  nurses,  cooks,  and  attendants,  mail 
carriers,  officers  of  the  peace  of  all  grades,  in¬ 
terpreters,  judges,  janitors,  and  a  long  list  of 
such  minor  officials  as  butchers,  teamsters, 
stablemen,  ferrymen,  and  ox  drivers,  are  still 
to  be  counted  among  the  “spoils”  of  office,  and 
are  appointed  on  political  grounds  I  To  say 
that  employes  of  this  class  cannot  properly  be 
subjected  to  a  merit  test  is  absurd. 

In  the  school  service  there  are  605  employes 
subject  to  competitive  examination,  these  be¬ 
ing  of  all  the  higher  grades,  superintendents, 
physicians,  teachers,  and  matrons.  Exceptions 
are  properly  made  in  favor  of  Indians,  who 
may  be  appointed  assistant  teachers  upon  non¬ 
competitive  examinations,  and  Indian  normal 
school  graduates  without  further  examination 
of  any  kind.  But  there  are  875  school  em¬ 
ployes  entirely  exempt  from  examination,  in¬ 
dustrial  teachers,  printers,  and  such  like,  who 
certainly  might  be  classified  and  ought  to  be 
appointed  according  to  some  modification  of 
the  merit  system. 


The  most  important  point  touched  upon  in 
the  Report  is  that  of  Indian  children  educated 
at  non-reservation  boarding-schools.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Association  finds  that  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  giving  them  a  taste  of  civilization 
for  some  years  and  then  sending  them  back  to 
their  tribes,  are  very  serious.  If  they  retain 
what  they  have  gained,  they  are  out  of  touch 
with  their  red  brethren  and  unhappy  among 
them,  whereas  if  they  relapse  into  barbarism 
they  become  worse  than  the  worst  who  have 
never  lived  among  white  people.  “The  key  to 
this  problem,”  says  Mr.  Welsh,  “may  be  found 
in  giving  the  Indian  graduate,  if  worthy  of  it, 
a  chance  at  the  dignities  and  emoluments  of  a 
position  under  the  Government.  It  would  not 
only  save  a  majority  of  the  individual  gradu¬ 
ates  from  ruin,  but  it  would  be  a  constant 
stimulus  to  the  adult  Indians  to  provide  for 
the  future  of  their  children  in  such  a  way. 
Good  clothing,  the  comforts  of  life,  and  the 
jingle  of  a  few  dollars  in  the  returned  gradu¬ 
ate’s  pocket  would  constitute  a  very  powerful 
object  lesson  for  the  conservatives  on  a  reser¬ 
vation.”  Of  course  this  is  impossible  so  long 
as  the  places  at  the  agencies  and  schools  are 
the  prey  of  politicians ;  but  this  is  a  condition 
of  things  that  should  no  longer  be  tolerated. 
No  doubt  a  bill  embodying  Mr.  Hoke  Smith’s 
recommendations  above  quoted  will  soon  be 
introduced  into  Congress. 

AN  URGENT  PETITION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT. 

A  petition  referring  to  the  Armenian  perse¬ 
cutions  was  signed  on  Monday  (December 
30th)  by  a  large  number  of  pastors  of  the 
Presbyterian  and  Reformed  churches,  the 
signers  being  members  of  the  Ministerial 
Association  which  met  at  the  Reformed 
Church  Building,  25  East  Twenty  second 
Street,  and  at  the  Fourth-avenue  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  petition  memorializes  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Senate,  in  view  of  the  unprece¬ 
dented  cruelties  inflicted  on  inoffensive  Arme¬ 
nian  men,  women,  and  children,  to  issue  an 
appeal,  in  the  name  of  outraged  humanity,  to 
all  the  European  Powers,  requesting  them  to 
unite  with  the  United  States  in  sending  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  a  conference  which  shall  devise 
some  means  of  bringing  these  unparalleled  out¬ 
rages  to  an  immediate  end. 


Sao  Paul  College,  in  Southern  Brazil,  must 
be  accounted  as  fortunate  in  securing  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  so  capable  an  instructor  as  Mr.  Lorenzo 
G.  Lyon  (son  of  Principal  P.  W.  Lyon  of 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. ),  and  who  may  be  said  to 
have  come  to  his  profession  partly  by  inheri¬ 
tance,  and  yet  none  the  less  by  personal 
choice  and  fitness.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Princeton  University,  about  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  and  in  the  prime  of  young  manhood. 
He  having  already  had  experience  in  teaching 
under  his  father  and  elsewhere,  the  Sao  Paulo 
trustees  have  done  wisely  in  making  choice  of 
him  as  one  likely  to  become  fully  identified 
with  their  institution,  and  for  many  years  to 
come.  Mr.  Lyon  expects  to  sail  in  January. 

The  great  and  increasing  work  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Hospital  of  New  York  is  carried  for¬ 
ward  from  year  to  year  with  large  expense,  as 
all  will  readily  see  who  examine  the  just 
issued  report  for  1895.  It  is  in  many  ways  a 
most  interesting  publication,  and  may  be  had 
on  application  to  Chaplain  T.  G.  Wall.  We 
are  sorry  to  notice  the  large  deficiency  to  be 
made  up  in  current  expenses,  the  total  for 
1895  being  $96,625.71.  The  Hospital  needs  a 
larger  number  of  “Annual  Subscribers” ;  and 
even  those  who  can  pay  but  small  amouts  help 
perceptibly  in  making  up  this  needed  constitu¬ 
ency.  The  identification  and  sympathy  with 
the  work  of  those  who  thus  become  stated 
givers,  counts,  along  with  their  yearly  sub- 
[  scriptions. 


January  2,  1896. 


A  NEW  START  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  Ii.  Cuylsr. 

On  a  certain  last  evening  of  the  year  I  met 
an  old  friend  who  bad  been  quite  a  regular 
attendant  of  our  church,  but  had  never  mani¬ 
fested  any  interest  in  religion.  I  said  to  him, 
“My  friend,  is  not  the  new  year  a  good  time 
to  make  a  new  start”?  It  proved  to  be  a 
“word  in  season”;  for  sometimes  a  direct  per¬ 
sonal  appeal  is  worth  more  than  a  hundred 
sermons.  He  came  into  our  prayer-meeting 
two  days  afterwards,  for  perhaps  the  first 
time  in  his  life ;  within  a  week  he  commenced 
family  worship;  and  at  our  next  communion, 
he  stood  up  before  a  large  assembly  and  made 
a  public  confession  of  Christ. 

This  article  may  fall  under  the  eye  of  one 
or  more  persons  whom  God  has  kindly  per¬ 
mitted  to  live  on  through  another  year,  al¬ 
though  they  have  never  begun  to  live  for 
Him.  My  friend,  you  expect  at  some  time  to 
become  a  Christian;  why  not  now?  There  has 
got  to  be  a  first  step,  and  this  is  the  time  to 
take  it.  But  observe  that  the  only  right  step 
is  the  one  that  you  take  in  obedience  to  the 
voice  of  Jesus  Christ  speaking, through  your 
conscience.  When  Christ  was  on  earth  He 
met  two  fishermen  on  the  lake  shore  cf  Gali¬ 
lee,  and  simply  said  to  them,  “Follow  Me.” 
He  did  not  stop  to  argue  with  them,  nor  did 
He  need  to  repeat  the  invitation.  It  was  then, 
or  never.  Their  whole  destiny— and  a  career 
that  fills  a  wondrous  place  in  history — hung 
on  the  decision  of  a  few  minutes.  In  the 
most  laconic  way  the  Bible  tells  us  that  they 
left  their  nets,  rose  up,  and  followed  Jesus. 

That  word  “net”  may  have  a  very  significant 
meaning  for  you.  Some  favorite  sin  may  be 
a  net  that  entangles  your  soul  in  its  meshes. 
Satan  has  many  nets  to  catch  souls  and  keep 
them  from  Christ.  A  friend  of  mine  who  re¬ 
sisted  many  of  my  most  loving  appeals  to  bis 
conscience  was  kept  away  (as  I  afterwards 
discovered)  by  a  secret  licentious  alliance;  a 
Delilah  held  him  in  her  grasp.  Others  have 
a  love  for  the  social  glass,  or  the  gaming 
table,  or  some  other  sinful  appetite  coiled 
around  them. 

Perhaps  your  besetting  sin  is  the  love  of 
making  money,  and  in  ways  that  God  cannot 
approve.  No  one  can  offer  an  honest  prayer 
while  there  is  a  dishonest  dollar  in  his  pocket. 
Better  lose  any  amout  of  profit  than  lose  your 
soul.  Covetousness  may  be  your  secret  sin  ; 
and  just  as  it  is  the  “tap-root”  that  holds  a 
tree  against  every  effort  to  move  it,  and  the 
hidden  rock  that  staves  the  hole  in  the  bottom 
of  a  vessel,  so  it  is  the  secret  sin  that  in  most 
cases,  keeps  a  soul  from  following  Christ. 
Search  your  heart  for  the  net;  whatever  it  be, 
quit  it  straightway!  Whatever  conscience 
bids  you  give  up,  surrender  it  I 

Thousands  are  kept  from  Christ  by  cow¬ 
ardice.  This  may  be  your  net.  You  are  sen¬ 
sitive  to  a  stare,  or  a  sneer,  or  a  jeer  of  ridi¬ 
cule.  Your  “set”  are  not  Christians,  and 
might  make  game  of  you  if  you  should  be 
seen  going  to  a  prayer- meeting  when  they  in¬ 
vited  you  to  a  dancing  party.  Their  cus¬ 
toms,  their  ways  of  thinking,  are  a  law  with 
you ;  and  at  heart  you  are  afraid  of  them. 
But  you  cannot  keep  on  the  old  terms  with 
them  and  go  all  lengths  with  them,  and  yet 
go  with  Jesus  Christ.  You  have  struck  a 
sharp  line  and  cannot  be  on  both  sides  of  it 
at  the  same  time.  Take  a  bold  stand,  even  if 
your  old  intimates  and  associates  stare  at  you, 
or  sneer.  Perhaps  your  courageous  course 
might  startle  them  and  be  the  means  of 
saving  one  or  more  of  them.  Two  young 
ladies  in  a  gay  circle  produced  such  an  im¬ 
pression  by  taking  a  decided  stand  for 
Christ  that  it  aroused  a  religious  interest 
through  the  whole  congregation.  Begin  the 
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new  year  by  obeying  Jesus  Christ,  and  He 
will  take  care  of  the  consequences. 

Up  to  this  time  an  honest  look  at  your  past 
year  and  past  life  does  not  satisfy  you. 
Nothing  done  yet  to  make  others  better, 
nothing  done  yet  to  please  the  Saviour  who 
died  for  you,  nothing  done  yet  that  you  would 
love  to  think  of  on  a  dying  bed,  not  one  step 
taken  towards  heaven !  In  short,  you  are  an 
impenitent,  unforgiven  sinner.  “What  must  I 
do?”  Two  things.  They  are  just  what  your 
Bible  tells  you,  and  what  every  saved  man, 
woman,  or  child  has  had  to  do.  The  one  is 
to  repent  of  your  sins,  and  the  other  is  to 
obey  and  follow  Jesus  Christ.  Repentance 
means  more  than  a  “good  cry”;  it  means  a 
clean  break  with  your  old  self ;  it  means  a 
quitting  of  your  nets  that  have  entangled  you : 
it  means  the  cutting  off  of  favorite  sins.  Faith 
is  the  act  of  laying  hold  on  Jesus  Christ  with 
a  resolute  grasp.  It  is  just  the  doing  of  what 
He  bids  you.  Nothing  short  of  this  is  a  faith 
worth  speaking  of.  If  you  say  that  this  is 
“an  old  story,”  I  reply  that  God  be  thanked 
it  is  old— old  as  the  Gospel  of  Calvary,  old 
as  the  time  of  Pentecost,  and  so  old  that 
millions  upon  millions  of  happy  souls  have 
been  saved  by  it  to  noble  lives  in  this  world 
and  an  unending  glory  in  the  next  world. 
Yonder  sun  is  old  also. 

Begin  the  new  year  with  this  dear  old  say¬ 
ing,  “Christ  died  for  me.”  Begin  it  with  a 
new  start  in  a  new  path.  No  matter  what 
others  may  do.  Go  to  Jesus  Christ  with  the 
honest  confession  that  your  past  lifu’bas  been 
all  wrong.  Attempt  no  compromise  with  con¬ 
science.  “Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to 
do?”  Then  do  it!  A  single  decisive  step 
straight  to  Jesus  Christ  will  give  you  what 
even  the  angels  in  heaven  would  call  a  Happy 
New  Year! 

OROSYENOR  WILLIAMS  HE  ACOCK. 

All  those  who  knew  the  late  Grosvenor 
Williams  Heacock  read  with  the  deepest  inter¬ 
est  the  sketch  of  his  character  and  life  in  the 
last  Evangelist.  What  thronging  memories  of 
the  man  were  wakened  I  The  sketch  was  in¬ 
teresting  not  merely  for  what  it  told,  but  for 
the  unconscious  suggestions  it  made  as  to 
what  his  course  would  have  been  during  the 
recent  troubles  of  our  Church.  If  be  had 
wrath  for  anything,  it  was  for  wrong.  If  be 
had  contempt  for  anything,  it  was  for  narrow¬ 
ness  and  bigotry.  It  is  easy  for  us  who  knew 
him  to  imagine  with  what  splendid  impetu¬ 
osity  he  would  have  espoused  the  cause  of 
breadth  and  comprehension.  It  is  not  hard 
for  us  to  believe  that,  if  he  had  been  living 
and  present  in  the  Assemblies  which  con¬ 
demned  Charles  A.  Briggs  and  Henry  P. 
Smith,  he  would  have  swept  those  Assemblies 
into  accord  with  himself  as  resistlessly  as  he 
swept  the  anti-bellum  Assembly  of  Detroit 
into  taking  its  stand  with  him  for  liberty,  or 
as  he  swept  the  Assembly  which  met  in  the 
Church  of  the  Covenant  into  taking  its  stand 
with  him  for  liberality  in  the  construction  of 
our  Standards.  Again  and  again  have  I  found 
myself  wishing  that  he  were  alive.  “Oh, 
where  was  Roderick  then  1  One  blast  upon 
his  bugle  horn  were  worth  a  thousand  men.” 
Alas,  our  Roderick  was  not,  for  God  had  taken 
him.  Those  who  have  succeeded  in  casting 
out  from  our  ministry  Profs.  Briggs  and 
Smith,  may  thank  their  favoring  stars  that 
the  lips  of  Grosvenor  Williams  Heacock  were 
silent  in  death,  and  that  he  was  sleeping  in 
his  quiet  grave  before  they  entered  upon  their 
career  of  prosecution. 

“Lion-heart”?  Yes;  but  child  heart  also. 
Both  lion-heart  and  child-heart,  because  hav 
ing  so  fully  the  heart  of  Christ,  quick  to  flame 
into  indignation  at  any  injustice  or  at  any  ex 
bibition  of  smallness  and  intolerance  on  the 
part  of  Hie  followers.  W.  N.  Y. 


THE  NEW  YEAR’S  RENEWAL. 

By  Henry  Preserved  Smith. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  young  man  found  him¬ 
self  on  a  Wednesday  evening  in  a  strange  city. 
The  Wednesday  was  that  year  New  Year’s 
Day.  And  the  young  man  went  to  a  prayer- 
meeting.  And  he  heard  a  talk  something  like 
the  following: 

“This  is  our  New  Year’s  Day,  brethren, 
and  we  know  the  New  Year  is  a  time  for  good 
resolutions.  As  we  look  over  our  past,  we  see 
that  we  have  many  shortcomings.  And  when 
we  come  to  an  anniversary  like  this,  we  feel 
that  we  must  try  to  do  better.  So  let  us  now 
make  our  resolution  to  do  better,  to  be  more 
earnest,  to  be  better  men  and  women,  to  be 
more  faithful  to  our  duty.  To  be  sure,  we 
have  had  this  experience  before.  Each  New 
Year’s  Day  we  have  been  through  this,  and 
we  cannot  say  that  the  result  has  been  very 
encouraging.  We  have  made  good  resolutions 
and  lived  up  to  them  a  little  while,  and  then 
have  fallen  back  into  pretty  much  the  old  way 
of  living.  We  suppose  it  will  be  the  same  way 
this  time.  We  may,  in  fact,  be  pretty  certain 
that  these  resolutions  will  be  like  the  others. 
We  shall  probably  break  them,  and  their 
effect  will  be  for  a  short  time  only.  But  never 
mind  I  Let  us  make  them,  all  the  same. 
They  will  do  us  some  good,  at  least  for  a 
time.” 

The  heart  of  the  young  man  who  listened 
was  hot  within  him  He  felt  like  Elihu  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  older  friends  of  Job.  He  re¬ 
alized  his  youth  and  realized  also  that  he  was 
a  stranger.  But  he  could  not  feel  that  what 
he  heard  was  the  religion  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  So  he  rose  and  spoke.  What  be  tried 
to  say  (gently  and  not  in  the  spirit  of  contra¬ 
diction),  was  that  Christianity  is  not  a  series 
of  spasmodic  attempts  to  better  oneself,  each 
attempt  ending  in  failure.  The  Christian  life 
is  a  living  constantly  by  faith,  and  not  by 
good  resolutions. 

What  effect  the  meeting  had  on  others  I  do 
not  know.  I  do  know  that  the  young  man 
had  a  revelation  of  false  conceptions  which 
made  him  shudder,  and  that  be  has  had  some¬ 
thing  like  loathing  for  “good  resolutions”  from 
that  day  to  this.  God  forbid  that  we  should 
judge  each  other  in  the  matter  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life.  Without  judging  our  brethren  we 
may  yet  guard  ourselves  from  a  very  real  dan¬ 
ger  which  lurks  for  us  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
It  is  a  time  for  careful  reflection,  a  time  to 
gee  where  we  are.  The  comparison  of  the 
merchant  who  takes  account  of  stock  is  often 
in  our  mouths  at  the  New  Year’s  season. 
Now  suppose  the  business  man  looking  over 
his  condition  says  something  like  this :  “Things 
haven’t  been  going  very  well  with  me  lately, 
and  it’s  my  own  fault.  I  have  been  lazy  about 
getting  to  the  office  in  the  morning,  and  I 
haven’t  been  very  attentive  to  what  I  had  to 
do  when  I  got  there.  I  have  let  my  books  get 
behind,  and  have  neglected  my  collections,  so 
I  do  not  know  really  where  I  stand.  My  notes 
in  bank  have  had  to  be  renewed  pretty  often, 
and  in  fact  they  would  have  gone  to  protest 
if  I  bad  not  begged  pretty  hard  and  used  my 
personal  interest  with  the  directors.  Now  I 
am  going  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  I  will  be 
promptly  at  the  office.  I  will  keep  the  books 
posted.  I  will  look  sharply  after  collections, 
the  bank  will  find  me  as  prompt  and  reliable 
as  any  man  in  the  community.  At  least  for  a 
little  while  I  will  be  a  model  business  man.  I  do 
not  really  expect  it  will  last  long.  I  have  tried 
it  before  and  have  generally  gone  through  the 
month  of  January,  and  then  things  have  gone 
back  to  the  old  way.  But  1  will  begin  again,  at 
any  rate.  Good  resolutions  are  a  good  thing 
even  if  they  are  broken.  ” 

Could  anything  be  more  fatuous?  And  yet 
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there  ia  reason  to  beliere  that  some  Christian 
people  go  through  a  hypocritical  performance 
of  this  kind  every  year  about  the  first  of  Jan 
nary.  I  call  it  hypocritical,  because  of  its  un¬ 
reality.  To  start  out  to  olimb  a  mountain 
when  you  know  you  will  not  hold  out  one 
hour,  is  hypocrisy.  You  may  not  be  trying  to 
deceive  others  hy  the  attempt,  but  you  are 
actually  trying  to  deceive  yourself. 

What  we  need  is  renewal  of  the  Christian 
ife,  and  since  the  Christian  life  does  not  con¬ 
sist  in  good  resolutions,  the  renewal  of  it 
cannot  consist  in  more  good  resolutions.  The 
Christian  life  consists  in  repentance  and  faith. 
If  we  cannot  renew  our  repentance  and  our 
faith,  all  the  good  resolutions  which  make 
the  pavement  of  hell  will  not  help  us.  Now 
every  day  in  the  year  is  a  good  day  to  renew 
our  repentance  and  our  faith.  It  is  only  as 
they  are  renewed  every  day  that  we  live  the 
Christian  life  at  all.  The  heart  beats  of  yes¬ 
terday  do  not  give  me  warmth  and  vigor  to¬ 
day.  No  more  do  the  repentance  and  faith  of 
yesterday  make  me  a  living  Christian  to  day. 

Now,  in  saving  that  repentance  and  faith 
must  be  renewed  every  day,  we  do  not  say 
that  they  may  not  be  especially  quickened  on 
anniversary  days.  My  heart  beats  every  day, 
else  I  die.  But  on  some  high  days  it  beats 
with  fuller  action,  with  larger  vigor.  There 
are  days  of  quickening  when  the  physical  be¬ 
ing  recruits  new  strength  and  lives  in  a 
higher  sense  than  in  the  common  run  of  days. 
So  the  renewal  of  the  Christian  life  may  have 
its  seasons.  The  New  Year  is  one  of  these. 
It  is  right  and  proper  that  we  should  confess 
our  shortcomings  with  a  deeper  sense  of  their 
number,  that  we  should  avouch  Jesus  to  be 
our  Saviour  with  a  warmer  response  to  His 
Jove. 

This  is  the  renewal  to  which  the  New  Year 
invites.  But  I  very  much  doubt  whether  if  is 
helped  by  our  ordinary  habits  of  self-examina¬ 
tion.  Repentance  does  not  come  from  brood¬ 
ing  over  our  sins.  We  know  them  as  sins,  not 
by  looking  at  them,  but  by  looking  at  the 
revelation  of  righteousness  in  Jesus  Christ — 
let  us  rather  say,  at  the  revelation  of  love  in 
Jesus  Christ.  We  know  how  dark  a  room  is 
by  coming  out  of  it  into  the  light.  So  long  as 
we  are  shut  up  in  it  we  grope  around  well 
enough.  So  when  we  explore  the  chambers  of 
the  heart.  We  are  apt  not  to  look  into  the 
dark  corners  at  all,  and  looking  at  the  rest 
with  accustomed  eyes,  we  think  it  fairly  light 
It  is  the  revelation  of  the  splendor  of  good¬ 
ness  outside  ourselves  that  shows  us  ourselves 
— “If  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness, 
how  great  is  that  darkness  I”  Many  a  man 
has  persisted  in  wrong  doing  and  convinced 
himself  that  he  was  a  very  good  fellow,  until 
a  deed  of  love,  unasked  and  unmerited,  has 
broken  him  down.  It  was  when  the  Publican 
came  into  the  presence  of  God  that  he  cried 
out  that  he  was  a  sinner.  He  never  would 
have  convicted  himself  if  he  had  sat  down  and 
figured  out  how  much  he  had  extorted  in  each 
particular  instance  of  wrong  doing.  He  would 
have  ended  in  the  notion  that  he  was  a  very 
good  man.  at  least  as  the  v^orld  goes. 

Luther  struck  the  keynote  of  Christianity— 
and  he  thrilled  the  heart  of  Christendom, 
too— when  he  nailed  up  this  thesis:  “When 
our  Lord  and  Master  Jesus  Christ  says:  Re¬ 
pent  I  He  meant  that  the  whole  life  of  the 
believer  should  be  a  [continued]  repentance.  ” 
Here  is  where  the  New  Year  must  bring  re¬ 
newal.  We  revive  a  movement  when  we  go 
back  to  first  principles.  We  draw  a  fuller  life 
from  that  which  first  started  life.  Our  first 
profession  of  Christ  was  but  a  good  resolution. 
It  was  a  surrender  of  ourselves  to  the  Lord 
who  revealed  Himself  to  us  as  Love  divine. 
The  same  means  will  produce  the  same  effect 


now,  if  we  only  make  use  of  them.  The  re¬ 
newal  which  the  New  Year  brings  must  be  a 
renewal  of  the  vision  of  Christ.  This  re¬ 
newed  vision  may  be  consciously  sought.  He 
rewards  those  who  diligently  seek  Him,  and 
He  is  a  worthy  end  of  our  New  Year’s  striv¬ 
ing.  Rvaneecent  resolutions  are  not. 

Lakewood,  N.  .t. 

BIBD'8-ETE  VIEW  OF  A  COFFEE  PLAN¬ 
TATION. 

A>’  EDUCATIONAL  OUTLOOK  IN  OAO  PAULO, 
BKAZIL. 

Dear  Dr.  Field:  Two  hours  on  horseback  has 
brought  us  to  a  centre  view  of  1,700,, 000  coffee 
trees  in  the  spring  month  of  November  in  the 
State  of  Sao  Paulo.  Coffee,  coffee,  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach ;  distant  hills  look  like 
beautifully  kept  lawns ;  the  nearer  appearance 
is  like  English  hedgerows  of  interminable 
length, 'about  five  feet  apart,  and  every  fifty 
or  hundred  rows  showing  a  “street”  about 
twenty-five  feet  wide.  Take  in  that  fresh  pea 
green  of  the  upper  branches  and  outer  tips  of 
the  lower  growth,  in  contrast  with  the  waxy, 
olive  green  of  the  older  leaves,  on  a  back¬ 
ground  of  red  earth  as  free  from  w^eeds  as 
your  office.  I  have  known  a  sentimental  Bra¬ 
zilian  to  embrace  a  tree  that  promised  an 
arroba  (thirty-two  pounds;  of  clean  coffee 
Do  not  forget  that  we  are  in  the  centre  of 
nearly  two  million  trees ! 

Somehow  Dr  Arthur  Mitchell  seems  to  be 
with  us  revelling  in  the  glorious  outlook,  the 
air,  and  the  motion  of  his  horse.  I  stipulated 
for  a  maximum  of  marchador  (a  Brazilian  skip 
easier  than  a  bard  trot),  but  “the  gentle 
Arthur”  sat  any  horse  as  enthusiastically  as 
he  wrote  a  foreign  missionary  sermon  and  put 
the  “go”  into  each. 

This  fazenda  (coffee plantation)  was  “made” 
out  of  itself  in  eight  years ;  it  was  originally 
ten  fazendas ;  the  present  owner  bought  one 
on  partial  payments,  paid  off  from  the  crop 
and  bought  the  next  fazenda ;  planted  and 
bought  until  he  owned  the  ten,  and  this 
year’s  crop  clears  off  the  last  mortgage ;  next 
year  he  will  make  §100,000  to  $150,000  United 
States  gold  net  above  the  living  expenses  of 
his  large  family.  We  seem  to  hear  Arthur 
Mitchell  ask,  “What  will  he  do  with  it?”  “He 
intends  to  leave  a  fazenda  to  each  of  his  eight 
children  ”  “W’hat  are  their  opportunities  for 
intellectual  or  spiritual  training?”  “Almost 
none  ”  “And  the  future  of  Br.szil  is  in  such 
hands?”  “Undoubtedly.” 

We  are  talking  of  a  sister  republic  which 
can  expect  sympathy  oiily  from  the  United 
States.  Where  would  our  republic  be  to  day 
if  there  had  been  no  home  missionaries  and 
no  devoted  “schoolmarms,”  no  Protestant 
churches  or  colleges,  no  Sunday-schools,  no 
literature  of  healthy  moral  (to  say  nothing  of 
religious)  tone,  no  school  books  permeated 
with  the  high  ideas  of  honesty,  purity,  and 
the  love  of  God?  Practically  all  that  exists  of 
these  in  Brazil  started  from  the  United  States 
in  men  and  women  and  the  money  to  support 
their  work,  in  other  words,  our  Presbyterian 
Foreign  Missions. 

Brazil  was  a  Roman  Catholic  country,  in 
which  the  few  sincere  Catholics  repudiated 
the  abounding  corruption  A  good  papal 
Nuncio  reported  that  nothing  short  of  a 
deluge  could  cleanse  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Brazil.  The  coming  in  of  the  re¬ 
public  separated  Church  and  State,  but  only 
one  in  ten  of  the  people  could  read  ;  now  one 
in  four  can  read,  or  ia  learning.  The  great 


proportion  of  the  Brazilians  were  nomina 
Romanists,  and  many  of  them  have  become 
positivists,  atheists,  or  nothing  religiously  or 
spiritually. 

The  present  population  of  the  State  of  Sao 
Paulo  is  about  one  million,  of  which  less  than 
one  half  are  Brazilians.  Before  the  close  of 
1896  the  Italians  will  outnumber  the  Brazilians 
and  Portuguese.  Sixty  thousand  German 
families  will  come  to  Sao  Paulo  in  1896. 
These  colonists  generally  come  out  under  con¬ 
tract,  are  thrifty,  better  their  condition,  and 
remain.  This  adds  to  tbs  original  Brazilian 
problem,  the  assimilating  of  a  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  foreign  population. 

During  the  year  ending  July  1,1895,  the  world 
paid  into  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  through  the 
little  port  of  Santos,  $80,000,000  United  States 
gold  for  coffee,  which  includes  export  duty, 
equal  to  about  $8,500,000  The  Sao  Paulo 
State  government  is  alive  to  the  importance  of 
education,  and  is  using  a  portion  of  this  rev¬ 
enue  to  build  school  bouses  as  well  as  other 
public  buildings,  but  there  is  a  great  lack  of 
teachers  (all  teaching  must  be  done  in  Portu¬ 
guese),  and  this  State  demand  has  been  sup¬ 
plied  largely  from  pupils  of  our  Protestant 
college.  Suppose  that  we  drop  in  at  this  beau¬ 
tiful,  commodious  government  building  in  the 
city  of  Sao  Paulo,  go  from  room  to  room 
unannounced  while  the  teaching  is  going  on, 
and  notice  the  difference  between  the  rooms 
in  charge  of  girl  teachers  and  those  rooms  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  men,  also  Brazilians.  The  for¬ 
mer  alert,  their  scholars  interested  and  under 
complete  control,  are  contrasted  with  the 
men,  seated  more  or  less  lazily,  their  scholars 
indifferent  in  face  and  attitude,  and  the  order 
barely  passable.  The  Brazilian  woman  teacher 
is  a  product  of  our  American  Protestant 
school,  and  the  men  are  the  best  that  Brazil 
has  done  outside  of  it.  The  government 
schools  are  free,  while  our  Protestant  College 
and  its  preparatory  school  charge  tuition  to  all 
who  are  able  to  pay  it.  The  first  competition 
of  the  government  schools,  with  their  superior 
appliances  (selected  for  them  by  the  President 
of  our  Protestant  College),  told  somewhat  on 
the  American,  and  yet  the  tide  has  now 
turned  strongly  its  way  because  of  the  superior 
flesh  and  blood  material  they  turn  out.  The 
American  School  (Protestant  College)  can  ob¬ 
tain  anything  its  President  wants  from  the 
general  government,  but  the  accepting  of  gov¬ 
ernment  financial  aid  would  make  the  College 
and  School  political  and  non  religious. 

Our  College  President  and  his  associates  are 
giving  themselves  to  saving  Brazil  morally  and 
spiritually  at  its  most  critical  time,  just  such 
a  time  as  our  country  passed  through  after  the 
Revolution,  with  the  difference  of  their  Latin 
race  foundations  instead  of  our  Anglo  Saxon. 
I  was  in  Brazil  under  the  empire  in  1884,  and 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  all  things 
considered,  the  Brazilian  Republic  has  done 
well,  notwithstanding  the  sneers  and  contrary 
statements  of  English  and  other  monarchists. 
Intelligent  Brazilians  recognize  the  quality  of 
thorough  going  Protestant  educational  work, 
and  many  of  them  see  in  such  work  the  only 
permanence  of  the  Republic,  and  however  in¬ 
disposed  they  may  be  to  recognize  the  higher 
source  of  its  quality,  welcome  and  imitate  it; 
they  are  glad  to  follow  where  sincere  Protest¬ 
ant  American  citizens  lead  in  educational  mat¬ 
ters 

You  ask  can  we  secure  pupils?  Yes,  beyond 
our  dormitory  capacity  and  much  beyond  the 
present  number  of  teachers.  I  know  of  no 
other  place  where  at  the  present  moment  gifts 
for  teaching  or  money  to  supply  those  who  are 
so  endowed,  will  count  for  so  much  for  the 
good  of  a  nation  which  will  take  care  of  itself 
if  started  right.  Henry  M  Humphrey. 

New  Yorr,  Dec.  27.  1805. 


January  8,  1896. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  A  NOBLE  LAYMAN. 

By  F.  F.  SlUiuwood,  D.B. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  leseonB  which  I 
have  learned  in  nearly  thirty  years  of  Chris¬ 
tian  work  in  New  York,  has  been  the  enlarged 
conception  which  I  have  gained  of  the  Chris 
tian  layman.  Not  of  the  average  man  in  the 
rank  and  file  of  church  memberehip,  but  of 
the  man  who  rises  to  the  value  and  power  of 
the  ideal  layman,  and  his  true  place  in  the 
church  in  a  country  and  an  age  like  this. 
The  Church  Boards  and  the  other  great 
benevolent  organizations  naturally  select  the 
very  best  of  the  laity  to  cooperate  with  prom¬ 
inent  clergymen  in  their  administration.  They 
choose  them  from  all  the  highest  vocations. 
They  are  bankers,  judges,  advocates,  mer¬ 
chants,  railroad  directors,  officers  of  corpora¬ 
tions,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  gener¬ 
ally  office  holders  in  their  respective  churches. 
The  work  to  which  they  are  called  being  of  a 
fiduciary  nature,  demands  men  of  character 
and  repute,  of  sound  judgment  and  disinter¬ 
ested  spirit,  men  of  generous  sympathy  with 
the  wants  and  woes  of  mankind  and  of  conse¬ 
cration  to  the  service  of  Christ. 

I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  presented 
in  the  death  of  my  honored  and  beloved  friend, 
Mr.  William  A.  Booth,  to  call  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  these  men  as  a  class.  We  mourn  the 
loss  of  one  who  for  a  long  time  has  been  one 
of  their  most  worthy  representatives,  and  we 
may  well  consider  the  debt  which  the  Church 
and  the  community  and  the  world  owe  to 
them.  Their  service  is  one  of  the  most  disin¬ 
terested  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of. 
They  receive  no  compensation,  and  yet  year 
after  year,  decade  after  decade,  and  some¬ 
times,  as  in  the  present  case,  for  a  whole  gen¬ 
eration,  they  bring  to  the  work  of  missions, 
or  Bible  distribution,  or  hospital  administra¬ 
tion,  a  grade  of  financial  or  legal  ability  which 
in  ordinary  secular  avocations  would  claim 
the  largest  remuneration.  It  has  become  the 
pastime  of  a  certain  class  of  newspaper  critics 
to  berate  or  deride  the  organized  work  which 
these  men  direct  or  control,  as  if  they  were 
either  groups  of  incapables  or  were  morally 
recreant  to  their  sacred  trusts.  Yet  their 
judgment  is  valued  in  the  most  important  sec 
ular  matters.  They  are  trusted  as  presidents 
of  banks,  or  directors  of  railroads,  or  other 
great  corporate  interests,  and  it  is  only  when 
they  come  to  deal  with  a  work  for  the  love  of 
Christ  and  of  disinterested  love  for  their  fel¬ 
low-men,  that  they  are  made  the  sport  of 
ignorant  and  shallow  misrepresentation. 

I  am  glad  to  believe,  however,  that  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Church  and  among  those 
who  best  know  their  value  and  their  service, 
they  are  honored  and  beloved.  Every  denom¬ 
ination  has  its  worthy  representatives  of  this 
class,  to  whom  all  the  great  lines  of  its  Chris¬ 
tian  work  are  entrusted,  while  many  inde¬ 
pendent  eleemosynary  organizations  count 
their  worthy  leaders  and  managers  in  this 
roll  of  honor.  There  have  been  ages  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  when  Christian  service 
was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  priestly 
classes  or  conventual  orders,  but  to-day  we 
thank  Ood  for  the  Christian  layman,  who  with 
hand  and  tongue  and  pen  moves  freely  among 
the  masses  of  men,  bearing  aloft  the  cross  of 
Christ  with  no  other  credentials  than  those 
which  attach  to  a  sincere  believer,  and  who 
accepts  as  his  commission  the  last  words  of 
the  Gospel  revelation,  “The  Spirit  and  the 
Bride  say  come,  and  let  him  that  heareth  say 
■come.” 

I  should  be  recreant  to  my  sense  of  duty 


should  I  fail  to  acknowledge  my  personal  in¬ 
debtedness  to  some  of  those  noble  laymen 
with  whom  I  have  had  the  honor  to  be  associ¬ 
ated  in  the  work  of  the  Church  men  who 
have  been  sources  of  strength  and  joy  to  me 
in  the  humble  part  which  1  have  been  called 
to  act.  Twenty-nine  years  ago,  while  recover¬ 
ing  from  impaired  health  at  Rochester,  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  note  from  Mr.  Booth  asking  me  to 
assume  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Board  of 
Church  Erection,  of  which  be  was  an  hon¬ 
ored  member.  This  was  the  beginning  of  an 
acquaintance  which  has  constantly  deepened 
my  esteem  and  affection.  In  the  Board  of 
Church  Erection,  in  the  Presbyterian  Memo¬ 
rial  work  which  followed  the  Reunion,  and 
in  the  twenty  five  years  of  my  connection 
with  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  I  have 
learned  something  of  the  value  which  the 
Church  should  place  upon  her  Christian  lay¬ 
men.  It  would  not  be  invidious  to  name 
such  men  as  Jesse  W.  Benedict,  John  P. 
Crosby,  Winthrop  S.  Oilman,  William  E. 
Dodge,  and  Robert  Carter,  among  those  whom 
I  have  known  most  intimately,  and  whose 
high  characters  have  left  indelible  impres¬ 
sions  upon  me.  But  personally  be  who  was 
the  first  in  my  acquaintance  and  who  has  con¬ 
tinued  among  us  even  until  now,  baa  been  to 
me  preeminently  a  counsellor  and  a  father. 
I  have  never  had  a  doubt  of  his  warm  friend¬ 
ship,  and  it  was  the  more  valued  for  tbe-be- 
lief  I  had  that  it  was  subordinate  to  his  sense 
of  duty  to  God.  Never  have  I  known  a  more 
sturdy  and  unflinching  honesty  and  courage 
of  conviction.  And  yet  it  was  also  coupled 
with  a  calmness  and  courtesy  of  manner  which 
were  equally  marked.  From  his  first  connec 
tion  with  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
twenty  five  years  ago,  Mr.  Booth  came  to  be 
regarded  as  a  wise  counsellor  because  he 
added  to  a  large  experience  a  judicial  fairness 
and  an  unoffending  frankness.  He  was  char¬ 
acteristically  modest  in  discussion,  and  would 
generally  wait  until  the  opinions  of  others 
bad  been  expressed,  when  in  few  words  and 
with  great  kindliness  and  dignity  he  would 
offer  bis  views  and  give  his  reasons.  As  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Finance  Committee  for  several 
years  bis  work  was  done  conscientiously,  and 
sometimes  laboriously,  and  it  was  always 
noticeable  that  between  an  extreme  caution 
on  the  one  hand,  and  an  optimistic  confidence 
on  the  other,  be  usually  pleaded  for  a  wise 
medium,  though  rather  leaning  to  an  advance. 

With  a  naturally  hopeful  temperament  which 
was  not  chilled  by  advancing  years,  he  added 
to  his  careful  business  calculations  a  margin 
of  faith  in  God  and  in  that  favoring  provi 
dence  which  for  a  century  has  so  remarkably 
attended  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions.  It  has 
often  been  a  wonder  to  many  how,  with  all 
the  burdens  of  an  extensive  business  or  the 
presidency  of  a  bank,  Mr.  Booth  could  engage 
in  so  many  great  causes  of  benevolence.  He 
was  for  many  years  a  Director  of  the  New  York 
Bible  Society,  a  member  of  the  Seamen’s  Friend 
Society,  President  of  the  Children’s  Aid 
Society,  and  at  one  time  a  member  of  the 
American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union.  He 
was  a  Director  of  Union  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  and  a  trustee  both  of  Robert  College  at 
Constantinople  and  of  the  Syrian  Protestant 
College  at  Beirut.  As  he  had  visited  the 
Levant,  his  interest  in  the  educational  work  in 
the  Turkish  Empire  was  intelligent  and  com¬ 
prehensive.  Other  important  trusts  might 
be  added. 

In  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  pre¬ 
sumably  in  other  similar  trusts,  he  was  always 
found  on  one  or  more  important  committees, 
and  yet  by  bis  rare  system  be  was  through  all 
these  years  a  model  of  promptness  and  fidel¬ 
ity.  And  what  seems  to  me  most  remarkable, 
is  that,  in  the  review  of  these  twenty  five 


years,  I  remember  no  one  instance  in  which 
be  ever  complained  of  being  called  to  under¬ 
take  too  much.  Fidelity  marked  even  the 
latter  years  during  which  be  resided  at  Engle¬ 
wood.  To  most  men  it  would  have  seemed 
hard  that  one  who  had  passed  the  limit  of  four¬ 
score  years  should  be  compelled  to  burry  away 
from  late  Board  meetings  to  catch  a  train  for 
New  Jersey,  but  this  was  done  year  after  year, 
and  that  even  after  the  development  of  un¬ 
mistakable  signs  of  disease.  With  no  little 
astonishment  we  learn  that  he  has  often 
within  the  past  year  come  to  the  city  to  attend 
meetings  of  the  Board  when  bis  pulse  was 
ranging  from  160  to  160  beats  I  He  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  strong  constitution  and  an  iron 
will,  but  one  of  his  latest  messages  to  the 
Board  showed  that  stronger  even  than  these 
was  the  paramount  love  he  bore  to  that  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Master  in  which  he  bad  so  long 
engaged. 

I  have  touched  upon  one  chapter  only  of  a 
very  complete  and  rounded  life.  Mr.  Booth 
held  an  enviable  place  as  a  high-minded  and 
philanthropic  citizen.  He  was  highly  honored 
in  the  circles  of  business  men.  He  had 
a  large  part  in  various  organized  interests, 
civic  and  commercial.  He  never  knew 
the  two  faced  ethics  that  would  draw  a 
distinction  between  the  Christianity  of  the 
Sabbath  and  that  of  the  counting-room.  How 
noble  a  record  has  he  borne  as  an  oflScer  and 
supporter  of  the  Church !  I  remember  when, 
though  with  great  inconvenience  on  account 
of  removals,  he  still  retained  bis  relations  with 
the  Fourteenth-Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
showing  that  at  a  point  where  so  many  fail 
he  considered  duty  higher  than  personal  inter¬ 
est.  1  have  seen  the  deceased  occasionally  in 
bis  family,  and  there  the  symmetrical  picture 
of  his  life  in  its  other  phases  seemed  touched 
with  a  still  more  exquisite  and  tender  beauty. 
And  at  last  the  sunset  was  gilded,  and  with¬ 
out  a  cloud,  and  the  end  was  peace,  and  what 
more  can  I  say?  The  very  acme  of  human  life 
has  been  reached.  What  more  can  be  given  to 
mortals  than  to  live  ninety  years  without  re¬ 
proach  and  in  peace ;  to  have  enjoyed  and 
illustrated  the  love  of  God  in  Christ ;  to  have 
led  a  life  of  rare  and  disinterested  usefulness, 
making  the  world  better  for  living  in  it ;  to 
have  enjoyed  the  honor  and  esteem  of  a  large 
circle  in  the  community  and  in  the  Church  ; 
to  have  seen  his  children  and  his  children’s 
children  grow  up  in  usefulness  and  in  honor, 
and  at  last  in  ripe  old  age  to  have  fallen  asleep 
in  Jesus  I  Earth  has  nothing  better  than  this 
to  give,  and  best  of  all  is  its  assurance  of  a 
glorious  life  to  come. 

I  have  a  twofold  motive  in  this  imperfect 
sketch.  I  am  moved  by  gratitude  and  affection 
to  lay  a  tribute  on  the  tomb  of  a  noble  friend. 
But  I  wish  also  to  emphasize  the  example 
which  be  has  bequeathed  to  young  Christian 
laymen  everywhere  in  the  Church.  We  hear 
on  every  band  the  almost  despairing  cry, 
“How  shall  that  best  and  most  potential  ethic, 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  vexed  question  of  sociology  at  home,  and 
how  shall  the  degraded  millions  of  other  lands 
be  reached  ?”  One  thing  is  certain,  a  clerical 
and  official  type  of  Christianity  alone  cannot 
suffice.  The  world  needs  an  earnest  and  con¬ 
secrated  ministry,  but  it  needs  aggressive  in¬ 
fluence  and  power  in  the  rank  and  file.  This 
age  calls  perhaps  especially  for  able  and  de¬ 
voted  Christian  laymen ;  and  it  opens  the  waj 
for  them  and  will  warmly  welcome  them.. 
Wanted,  men  in  the  walks  of  business  life  who 
will  preach  the  Gospel,  and  live  it,  too,  men 
who  will  prize  the  kingdom  more  than  thn 
show  of  wealth,  men  who  will  make  money  as 
stewards  of  God,  men  who,  like  Barnabas,  will 
lay  their  possessions  and  their  labor  on  the 
I  same  altar  I 
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SUDDEN  DEATH  OF  DE.  WHEELER.  ran 
Just  as  the  Indian  summer  of  our  brother 
began  in  his  emeritus  pastorate  after  near  8®*“ 
forty  years’  service  of  the  First  Church  of 
Poughkeepsie,  he  flits  away  to  the  higher  and  s®  ' 
unfading  glory  of  the  summer  beyond  the  ® 
stars.  It  is  doubtless  very  much  as  he  would 
have  chosen  to  have  it,  if  the  ordering  of  his 
departure  had  been  left  to  him.  Some  souls 
have  the  instict  of  providence,  an  intuition  of 
the  will  divine,  so  they  are  not  taken  by 
surprise  nor  saddened  by  the  decrees  of  heaven 
that  cross  our  human  purposes  and  lead  away 
to  new  and  untrodden  paths.  To  such  as  Dr. 
Wheeler,  submission  to  God’s  plan  seems  * 
rather  the  ripening  of  hie  own,  and  when  but  de 
yesterday,  in  the  midst  of  the  Christmas  joy,  *1® 
he  quietly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  there  was  a 
rounding  out  of  a  life  rich  in  faith  and  hope  ^ 
and  love  as  complete,  satisfying,  and  delight  M( 
ful  as  if  the  tired  child  had  come  of  his  own 
impulse  to  the  dear  embrace  that  hushed  him 
sweetly  into  rest. 

For  more  than  an  average  lifetime,  “Dr.  bt 
Wheeler  of  Poughkeepsie”  has  been  a  synonym 
for  all  that  a  cultured  Christian  minister  B 
stands  for  among  men  everywhere,  all  over  di 
the  region  of  the  Hudson  above  the  High-  tl 
lands.  Every  church,  almost  every  child'  ^ 
knew  and  loved  him.  He  was  not  a  noisy  tl 
man,  but  somehow  he  was  heard  and  felt  tl 
afar.  He  did  not  sound  a  trumpet  nor  lift  up  1* 
a  cry  to  make  himself  known ;  on  the  con-  t< 
trary,  he  seemed  unconscious  of  himself,  while  si 
the  simple  splendor  of  his  manhood  shone  e' 
like  a  friendly  candle  in  the  dark;  hie  radi,  ti 
ant  soul  filled  all  the  sphere  in  which  he  was 
with  something  that  men  saw  and  were  glad,  d 
Everything  within  him  was  genuine ;  there  tl 
was  not  a  thread  of  tinsel,  nor  a  spark  of  ii 
show.  The  mystery  of  his  great  influence  a 
was  his  magnificent  truthfulness.  Men  trusted  d 
him  instinctively,  and  every  word  of  his  had  t, 
weight.  He  had  but  just  begun  his  pastorate  p 
on  the  Hudson  when  the  Civil  War  burst  upon  t 
the  country  and  the  churches  like  a  cyclone,  t 
When  Wheeler  spoke  in  those  days  he  roused  s 
attention  and  some  opposition,  but  he  com-  v 
manded  the  respect  of  all  and  was  really  ad-  F 
mired  by  those  who  fought  against  his  weighty  s 
conclusions.  It  was  a  tonic  and  wholesome  1 
air  that  blew  around  him ;  no  mist  nor  damp  i 
was  in  it.  He  saw  clearly  and  felt  quickly  1 
and  keenly,  unhamF>ered  by  doubts,  free  al-  • 
ways  from  a  hesitating  conservatism.  It  was  < 
the  same  way  with  him  in  the  Reunion  dis¬ 
cussions,  and  some  words  from  his  pen  in  The  1 
Evangelist  did  much  to  move  his  New  School  ' 
brethren  in  the  West  to  consent  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  alliance.  For  the  few  utterances  in 
public  outside  of  his  pulpit.  Dr.  Wheeler  had 
probably  a  wider  hearing  and  a  larger  re¬ 
sponse,  proportionately,  than  any  of  his  asso¬ 
ciates.  He  was  so  largelyssupplied  with  a 
sanctified  common  sense  that  his  words  were 
nails  in  a  sure  place,  they  held  well  and  long. 
Sound  in  the  faith,  loyal,  liberal,  with  a  broad 
horizon  and  generous  sympathies,  he  was  a 
treasure  to  have  and  a  grand  teacher  to  hold 
in  everlasting  remembrance. 

The  exceeding  fineness  of  fibre  in  his  whole 
make-up,  body  and  soul,  was  very  marked 
and  exceptional.  It  showed  when  he  broke 
out  into  song.  Little  poems  signed  “F.  B. 
W.’’  in  The  Evangelist  were  notes  of  the  great 
melody  that  formed  the  background  of  his  1 
work,  the  eloquent  prose  of  his  life.  Such 
poetry  is  not  professional,  nor  literary ;  that 
is  not  its  purj)Ose  or  pretense.  It  is  rather  a 
spontaneous  outbreak  of  a  great  deep  within, 
a  sign  of  things  unspoken,  of  power  held  in 
reserve.  Many  a  great  man  who  will  never  be 
remembered  as  a  great  poet,  has  written 
poetry  as  a  diversion  or  relief,  just  as  a  busy 
man  sings  sometimes  softly  to  himself.  These 


TBK  evangelist. 

random  strains  are  a  part  of  the  world’s  i 
music,  snatches  from  the  symphony  of  human 
genius,  hints  we  would  believe  of  the  “new 
song”  which  shall  speak  at  last  what  we  have 
BO  often  yearned  and  failed  to  utter.  That  is 
the  grandeur  of  awaking  to  the  other  life ;  it 
is  not  dying ;  it  is  only  beginning  to  live. 
Brother,  not  Farewell,  but  Good-moming  ! 

R.  A.  S. 


THE  ZURCHER  INCIDENT.  s®' 

By  Bev.  Samuel  T.  Clarke. 

The  Independent  of  last  week  editorially 
asks,  in  all  seriousness,  the  question,  “Is  this  ®P 
a  free  country?”  Apropos  of  the  above  inci- 
dent,  it  arouses  the  nation  by  propounding  a 
question  that  might,  coming  from  such  a  »  ' 
source,  produce  a  sensation  second  only  to 
the  spasm  which  followed  the  President’s  late 
Message.  It  does  not,  however,  give  the  in-  «« 
teresting  data  of  the  “Zurcher  Incident.”  ” 
These  are  now  submitted  that  all  may  know  ' 
the  exact  facts  upon  which  the  great  weekly  ® 
bases  its  startling  suggestion.  ^ 

Some  little  time  ago,  as  the  Clerical  Club  of 
Buffalo  was  quietly  pursuing  its  peaceful  Mon 
day  feast  and  preparing  to  dine  on  the  good  * 
things  of  a  well  known  hostelry,  a  message  < 
was  brought  in  to  the  writer  as  Secretary  of 
the  Club.  It  stated  that  the  sender  had  some- 
thing  to  present.  Now  this  was  against  all  ’ 
law  and  precedent,  as  the  Club  existed  simply 
to  entertain  itself  and  not  to  be  bored  by  out 
eiders.  It  seemed  but  common  courtesy,  how¬ 
ever,  to  at  least  shake  hands  with  the  peti¬ 
tioner  and  bid  him  a  kind,  but  firm  farewell.  ^ 
When  seen,  however,  a  strange  thing  was  ^ 
disclosed.  He  was  Father  George  Lunber  of  ^ 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  desired  to  ^ 
invite  the  members  of  the  Club  to  take  part  in  ^ 
a  great  Temperance  Congress.  From  that  ^ 
day  on  the  liberal  Romanist  who  knocked  at 
the  dissenter’s  humble  door  and  asked  the  ^ 
privilege  of  spiritually  embracing  them,  was  ^ 
the  head  and  front  of  temperance  reform  on  , 
these  Lake  Erie  shores.  He  was  instant  in  ^ 
1  season  and  out  of  season,  in  public  and  pri-  ^ 
vate,  in  the  press,  on  the  platform  and  in  the  ^ 
.  pulpit,  in  thelCity  Hall  and  at  the  polls.  He  ^ 
r  seemed  consumed  with  zeal  for  the  poor, 
j  friendless  "ot,  and  all  said  surely  the  kingdom 
,  is  coming.  He  not  only  spoke,  but  organized. 
f  His  societies  were  widespread  and  full  of 
.  members.  Last  fall  he  was  one  of  the  most 
8  conspicuous  figures  in  great  meetings  in  New 

-  York.  His  work  was  no  longer  a  private  en- 
e  terprise.  It  was  a  movement.  It  ramified 
1  everywhere.  He  was  hailed  as  the  coming 

-  American  edition  of  Father  Matthew. 

Q  We  give  now  the  text  of  a  letter  sent  to  the 
d  press  the  other  day.  Though  short,  it  is  one 
!.  of  the  most  remarkable  communications  ever 
».  given  to  the  American  or  any  other  press, 
a  Every  word  is  worthy  of  study : 
e  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Total 
,  Abstinence  Union,  held  yesterday,  a  letter 
from  the  Rev.  George  Zurcher  was  read,  in 
which  the  priest  tendered  his  resignation  as 

*  President  and  member  of  the  Union.  Father 
Id  Zurcher’s  letter  was  as  follows : 

Burrxix),  Dec.  18,  1896. 

le  the 'Members  of  the  Catholic  Total 

id  Abstinence  Union  :  ^  .Li¬ 

re  “Our  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  believes  that  the 
R  methods  in  temperance  work  which  I  have 
1  proposed  or  sanctioned  are  iinP®d>®8  *b® 

**  of  temperance  work  among  Catholics.  What 
>18  ia  equal  if  not  superior  to  temperance  for  me 
ch  is  the  obedience  which  a  priest  owes  to  his 
nt  bishop,  and  therefore  I  consider  it  my  duty 
to  resign  as  President  and  member  of  your 

•  “  Union.  I  thank  you  for  your  unfailing  kind- 
in.  ness  to  me.  We  have  been  a  unit  in  our  un¬ 
in  dertakings,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
hfi  work  with  you.  In  parting  I  jy®®***  exhort 

you  to  follow  my  example  in  this  trying  or- 
deal,  and  not  to  do  or  say  anything  which 
'sy  might  be  construed  as  opposed  to  ecclesiasti- 
9se  cal  authority.  George  Zdkcher. 


January  2  1896. 

With  regret  the  Union  accepted  Father  Zur- 
cher’s  resignation. 

Almost  inside  of  twenty-four  hours  his 
brotherhoods  hustled  and  jumped  over  each 
other  in  their  haste  to  pass  resolutions,  beg¬ 
ging  to  be  allowed  to  adjourn  sim  die,  to 
disband,  to  close  their  lodges,  sell  their  effects, 
and  to  place  their  hands  in  their  mouths  and 
their  mouths  in  the  dust  for  their  great  sins. 
Great  pains  has  been  taken  to  state  that  per¬ 
sonally  there  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  said 
against  Father  Zurcher. 

Silently,  beautifully,  effectively,  with  no 
apparent  executioner  to  account  for  the  fell 
work,  the  whole  plant,  like  Jonah’s  gourd, 
has  perished  in  a  night.  The  place  where  i* 
stood  is  empty.  Zurcherhan  and  his  host 
is  no  more.  Now  why? 

Satolli  interested  the  United  States  not  long 
ago,  with  a  document  on  temperance  that 
took  apparently  ultra  ground.  He  and  Bishop 
Ryan  of  Buffalo  are  peculiarly  close  to  each 
other.  The  Bishop  is  an  exceedingly  mild, 
judicious,  and  conscientious  man.  The  step 
was  doubtless  the  result  of  conference.  And 
yet  Zurcher  went.  And  The  IndeFiendent 
takes  an  exception.  It  may  not  be  improper 
to  add  to  its  interesting  question  three  others 
that  are  in  the  premises; 

1.  On  which  side  of  the  temperance  ques¬ 
tion  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Church? 

2.  Is  it  on  both  sides? 

3.  Or  is  it  possible  that  it  is  on  neither? 


AT  THE  MARBLE  COLLEGIATE  CHURCH. 

The  meetings  in  this  city,  in  observance  of 
the  Week  of  Prayer,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  are  to  be  held  at  four 
o’clock  each  week-day  afternoon  in  the  Mar¬ 
ble  Collegiate  Church,  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Twenty  ninth  Street.  The  subjects  and 

leaders  are  as  follows : 

Monday,  January  6tb,  “Humiliation  and 
Thanksgiving.”  the  Rev.  William  T.  Sabine, 

D  D. ,  pastor  First  Reformed  Episcopal  Church ; 
Tuesday,  January  7th,  “The  Church  Univer¬ 
sal,”  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Beckley,  D.D.,  pastor 
Church  of  the  Epiphany:  Wednesday,  Janu¬ 
ary  8th,  “Nations  and  Their  Rulers,”  the  Rev. 
George  Alexander,  D.D.,  pastor  University- 
place  Presbyterian  Church  ;  Thursday,  Janu¬ 
ary  9th,  “Foreign  Missions,”  the  Rev.  William 
H.  Ward,  D.D.,  editor  New  York  Independ¬ 
ent;  Friday,  January  10th,  “Home  Missions,” 
the  Rev.  Ferdinand  C.  Iglehart,  D  D. ,  pastor 
avenue  Methodist  Church;  Saturday, 
January  11th,  “Families  and  Schools,”  the 
Rev.  E.  Walpole  Warren,  D.D.,  rector  Holy 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church.  [See  also  page  SO]. 

A  MESSAGE  FROM  EDINBURGH  AND  A  COR¬ 
DIAL  RESPONSE. 

The  correspondence  which  follows  is  of  pub¬ 
lic  interest  as  indicative  of  the  feeling  of 
Christian  amity  which  obtains  on  both  sides 
of  the  water,  and  which  would  fain  compass 
an  honorable  and  peaceful  solution  of  all  in¬ 
ternational  questions : 

1  Edinburgh,  Dec.  24, 1895. 

“To  Moderator  Prbsbtterian  Church,  U. 
S  A.  i 

Edinburgh  Presbytery  of  Free  Church  of 
'  Scotland  with  brotherly  greetings  express  ear- 
j  nest  hope  that  everything  consistent  with 
5  will  of  Christ  will  be  done  on  both  sides  to 
*  secure  a  worthy  and  peaceful  settlement  of 
J  question  under  debate.” 

8  PHruADELPHiA.  Dec.  27, 1896. 

^  “To  Free  Church  Officers,  Edinburgh, 
^  Scotland  : 

!  American  Presbyterians  respond  cordially 
o  to  message  Edinburgh  Presbytery,  and  hope 
‘  that  present  differences  between  our  nations 
^  may  be  settled  upon  the  basis  of  righteousness 
[.  and  peace. 

“Robert  Russell  Booth,  Moderator. 


January  2,  1896. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


DON’T  FORGET  ARMENIA! 

Let  UB  not  lose  sight  of  Armenia ;  distrac¬ 
tions  are  so  many  and  it  is  so  easy  to  forget. 
The  cry  of  a  great  wrong  goes  up  to  heaven  ; 
the  sorrows  of  a  race  ready  to  perish  make  a 
world  wide  appeal.  If  we  have  not  yet  done 
what  we  could  ;  if  we  are  unwilling  to  devise 
measures  of  relief ;  if  we  excuse  ourselves  or 
our  government  for  inaction  or  inefficiency  on 
selfish  grounds ;  pleading  that  it  concerns  us 
pot,  then  we  not  only  deny  the  spirit  of  our 
Christian  civilization,  hut  we  degrade  our¬ 
selves  below  the  old  paganism  which  re¬ 
sponded  with  applause  to  the  lines  of  a  play : 

I  am  a  man,  and  nothing  that  concerns 
humanity  is  foreign  to  me  ! 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  propriety 
and  practicability  of  national  charity  toward 
the  perishing  Armenians.  Our  Government 
might  well  make  the  private  gifts  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  a  public  testimonial  of  the  nation’s  senti¬ 
ment  and  a  proof  that  it  recognizes  the  claims 
of  humanity  in  Asia  no  less  than  in  Europe  or 
South  America.  This  great  country  cannot 
ignore  a  responsibility  to  relieve  distress  within 
reach  of  its  ships,  nor  ought  it  to  refuse  to  re¬ 
dress  a  wrong  which  is  fiagrant,  yet  not  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  its  arms.  Our  ships  went 
away  to  the  South  Sea  to  makepeace  and  save 
life  in  Samoa.  If  for  any  reasons  the  Euro¬ 
pean  protectors  of  Armenia  are  powerless  to 
save  her  from  the  merciless  Turk,  America 
cannot  look  on  with  indifference  or  inaction 
and  plead  any  precedent  or  inability  in  excuse. 
The  crime  of  the  century  is  being  committed 
in  face  of  the  world ;  if  we  make  no  national 
effort  to  stay  or  suppress  it,  it  will  redound 
to  our  dishonor  and  make  us  partakers  of  the 
ahame.  History  is  a  record  of  revenges  for  the 
-criminal  cowardice  of  nations.  A  responsi¬ 
bility  shirked  to  day  brings  heavier  burdens 
and  harder  conditions  another  day,  until  the 
load  crushes  out  the  life  of  the  lazy  and  puts 
an  eternal  brand  on  the  baseness  of  selfish  in¬ 
activity. 

The  excuse  now  urged  in  some  quarters  that 
the  Powers  of  Europe  are  responsible  for  the 
Turk,  is  very  feeble  and  shallow.  That  is  to 
say  to  a  sufferer  on  the  street,  the  responsibil 
ity  of  your  condition  is  not  on  us ;  die,  there¬ 
fore,  in  your  distress!  “England,”  says  a  late 
writer,  “stopped  Russia  near  the  gates  of  Con- 
atantinople  ;  now  let  her  stop  the  massacres  1” 
But  if  she  will  not  or  cannot,  then  the  mur¬ 
ders  must  go  on  unhindered  and  unquestioned 
-by  American  power  and  protest  I  That  is  sub 
lime  indifference,  indeed;  is  it  not  also  an  in 
eult  to  the  dignity  of  our  nation  and  the  gen¬ 
erous  impulses  of  our  people?  Stand  by  and 
see  the  millstones  grind  a  whole  race  to  pow¬ 
der  because  our  rivers  do  not  turn  the  wheels 
and  our  men  did  not  fix  the  machine  for  its 
horrid  mission  1  What  sort  of  philanthropy  is 
that  to  be  taught  as  the  philosophy  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  people?  It  is  a  refinement  of  crueity  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  thin  veneer  of  political  prudence ; 
yea,  it  is  a  doctrine  of  heathenism  as  dark  as 
ever  developed  in  the  souls  of  men  on  whom 
the  star  of  our  Gospel  never  shone. 

But  what  are  we  to  do?  That  is  less  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  diplomacy  at  this  stage  of  the  crisis 
than  of  simple  humanity.  To  do  nothing  be¬ 
cause  it  seems  difficult  to  decide  what  to  do 
under  rule  and  red  tape,  is  to  shirk  and  be  all 
that  such  inaction  implies.  It  is  easy  to  ridi¬ 
cule  the  idea  of  interference  by  force,  as  if 
cur  ships  must  bombard  the  Sultan’s  palace, 
and  the  Seventh  Regiment  march  into  Meso¬ 
potamia.  We  do  not  look  upon  the  case  that 


way,  though  we  have  no  doubt  that  our  ships 
and  soldiers  would  do  good  work  wherever 
and  whenever  called  into  service.  But  we 
hold  up  the  spectacle  of  our  Minister  to  the 
Porte,  at  this  moment  busy  with  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  American  lives,  flying  from  council 
chamber  to  seaport  to  save  here  and  there  an 
imperilled  mission,  with  no  other  support  than 
his  letter  of  credence  from  our  President,  and 
absolutely  no  authority  or  resource  to  rescue 
an  Armenian  from  the  Turkish  bloodhounds, 
nor  to  stay  the  murder  of  the  disciples  of  our 
missions,  even  within  the  precincts  of  their 
Christian  homes.  No  doubt  Mr.  Olney  has 
written  excellent  letters  to  the  Turkish  Minis¬ 
ter  and  has  received  polite  “assurances  of  bis 
high  consideration”  and  all  that.  But  what  of 
it  when  the  cry  goes  up  to  heaven  for  merci¬ 
ful  relief  and  the  diplomatic  courtesies  go  on 
in  private  offices?  This  is  the  spectacle  which 
confronts  us  now ;  is  there  nothing  better  for 
us  to  hope  or  to  demand  ?  Is  our  national  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  such  a  case  limited  to  diplo¬ 
matic  notes  and  the  protection  of  those  only 
whom  our  minister  can  cover  with  bis  single 
hand?  Has  it  come  to  this  that  this  great  re¬ 
public  may  possibly  fight  England  for  a  punc- 
tillio  of  honor,  singularly  minute  and  much 
debated,  yet  must  not  uplift  a  warning  band 
against  the  most  horrible  atrocities  committed 
in  the  face  of  our  own  honored  Gospel  mission¬ 
aries  and  to  the  peril  of  their  lives  also?  What 
is  our  nation  worth  to  humanity  now,  if  it  is 
not  responsible  in  any  degree  for  the  inhuman 
crimes  that  appeal  for  the  vengeance  of  earth 
and  heaven  ? 


SHADOWS  OP  THE  DEPARTING  TEAR. 

The  old  year  is  dead  and  gone,  bearing 
away  in  its  flight  many  a  face  and  form  dear 
to  us  by  the  association  of  years.  It  has 
spared  neither  the  old  nor  the  young,  sweep¬ 
ing  away  alike  the  venerable  sire,  and  him 
who  was  in  the  prime  of  early  manhood. 
Only  the  last  week  saw  the  ending  of  three 
lives  familiar  to  us.  First  of  all,  like  the 
falling  of  a  cedar  of  Lebanon,  was  the  death 
of  Mr.  William  A.  Booth,  at  the  age  of  ninety, 
who  had  thus  (if  we  take  the  space  of  thirty 
years  as  the  lifetime  of  a  generation),  be¬ 
longed  to  three  generations,  more  than  two 
of  which  were  spent  in  devoted  service  of  God 
and  of  the  Church  and  of  all  mankind.  On 
the  next  page  we  give  the  details  of  the  life  so 
prolonged  and  so  beautiful,  and  on  page  7  a 
tribute  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Ellinwood. 

Again,  a  mother  and  grandmother  has  fallen 
on  sleep— the  widow  of  the  late  Henry  Ivison, 
the  well  known  publisher,  who  was  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  tenderest  affection,  not  only  in  her 
own  home,  but  by  all  who  knew  her.  For 
twelve  years  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  writer 
to  live,  during  the  summer,  side  by  side  with 
this  dear  family,  where  ;iwe  saw  one  another 
every  day  and  every  hour  of  the  day,  till  the 
constant  intercourse  grew  to  such  mutual 
confidence  and  affection  that  the  two  house¬ 
holds  were  as  one.  So  we  journeyed  on  the 
way  of  life  together  till  the  angel  of  death 
called  one  and  another,  and  now  another,  of 
the  little  circle  so  much  beloved.  ‘ 

And  again  in  these  last  days  of  the  year 
one  of  our  own  kindred  has  been  taken, 
whose  death  seems  the  aaddest  of  all,  in  that 
he  was  in  the  prime  of  early  manhood,  with 
the  prospect  of  many  years  before  him  of  distin¬ 
guished  success.  Mr.  Arthur  Howell  Napier 
was  the  son  of  Alexander  D.  Napier  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  long  known  among  the  merchants  of 
New  York.  From  boyhood  this  son  was  of  a 
thoughtful  and  studious  temperament,  but  so 
quiet  that  only  those  who  knew  him  well 
knew  how  much  there  was  under  that  re¬ 
served  manner.  His  brightness  of  mind  came 


out  in  the  full  course  which  he  took  in  the 
Polytecbnio  Academy  of  Brooklyn,  from  which 
he  came  to  the  School  of  Mines  in  Columbia 
College,  where  he  soon  became  the  favorite  of 
his  professors,  not  only  by  his  diligence  in 
study,  but  by  his  quickness  of  perception,  and 
the  ease  with  which  he  mastered  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  scientific  discovery.  His  studies  led 
him  to  enter  what  is  almost  a  new  profession, 
that  of  Sanitary  Engineering — an  application 
of  science  to  the  preservation  of  human  life, 
that  is  one  of  the  marvellous  achievements  of 
our  age.  It  has  been  left  to  modern  research 
in  chemistry  to  discover  how,  by  the  neglect 
of  proper  drainage,  poisonous  gases  creep 
through  a  hundred  channels  into  our  homes 
and  our  frames,  carrying  disease  and  death. 
Many  a  sudden  death  has  been  ascribed  to 
the  mysterious  providence  of  God,  that  were 
more  truly  ascribed  to  human  ignorance  and 
neglect.  To  guard  against  these  unseen  dan¬ 
gers  is  the  object  of  the  Sanitary  Engi¬ 
neer,  in  which  no  one  developed  more  of  sci¬ 
entific  knowledge  and  practical  skill  than  he. 
He  was  soon  recognized  as  a  master  in  his 
profession,  as  was  shown  by  his  being  desig¬ 
nated  to  supervise  the  new  St.  Luke’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  other  great  buildings,  that  needed 
the  eye  and  hand  of  the  most  skilful  engineer. 

But  the  confidence  felt  in  him  was  due,  not 
merely  to  his  ability,  but  to  his  conscientious 
fidelity  to  whatever  he  undertook.  He  never 
shirked  anything  which  was  entrusted  to  him, 
but  always  did  his  best.  Nor  would  he  offer  an 
excuse  for  poor  work,  that  it  was  done  by  an 
incompetent  subordinate.  Every  piece  of  work 
bad  to  pass  under  his  own  personal  inspection. 
It  was  not  enough  that  the  work  was  done,  it 
must  be  well  done,  at  whatever  cost.  This 
combination  of  high  moral  qualities  with  en¬ 
gineering  skill,  won  him  universal  respect 
and  confidence,  so  that  at  his  death,  at  the 
age  of  thirty  four,  he  stood  in  the  first  rank  of 
his  profession,  if  not  at  the  very  head. 

Thus  he  guarded  the  lives  of  others,  alas! 
that  he  could  not  preserve  his  own  1  But  this 
very  fidelity  imposed  labor  beyond  his  strength, 
and  it  was,  perhaps,  the  continued  strain  of 
overwork,  that  made  him  finally  a  victim  of 
the  destroyer.  The  attack  was  very  sudden, 
and  required  an  operation,  which  at  first 
promised  to  be  successful,  until  complications 
developed  under  which  be  sank  rapidly,  til^ 
hardly  had  those  around  him  dreamed  of  dan¬ 
ger,  when  be  was  gone. 

The  shock  was  a  terrible  one,  not  only  to 
the  young  wife,  who  was  left  with  a  child 
of  but  a  few  months  in  her  arms,  but  to  a 
large  circle  of  kindred  and  friends.  But  that 
which  makes  the  loss  so  great— the  character 
of  the  man — is  at  the  same  moment  our 
consolation.  Reserved  as  he  was  by  nature, 
be  made  few  professions,  but  those  who  knew 
him  best,  knew  that  he  was  the  very  soul  of 
truth  and  honor,  an  integrity  which  grew  out 
of  that  deep  religious  faith  which  he  bad 
inherited  from  bis  Scottish  ancestors.  The 
sweetness  of  his  nature,  the  very  gentleness 
of  his  voice,  the  deference  to  others,  bis  de¬ 
votion  to  his  young  wife  and  to  his  father  and 
mother,  his  kindness  to  those  in  his  employ¬ 
ment,  all  marked  him  as  a  specimen  of  young 
manhood,  refined  by  the  highest  principle, 
that  is  but  too  rare  in  this  poor  world  of  ours. 

Such  are  the  tender  memories  which  gather 
round  the  name  and  life  of  one  so  dear  to 
many  hearts.  It  was  a  sorrowful  procession 
that  followed  him  slowly  through  the  winding 
paths  of  Greenwood  to  the  beautiful  spot 
where  we  laid  him  down  to  rest  by  the  side 
of  those  who  had  gone  before.  But  it  was 
with  the  feeling  that  was  once  expressed  in 
regard  to  another,  that  “his  death  was  the 
only  pang  that  he  ever  gave  to  those  that 
loved  him.”  H.  M.  F. 
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WILLIAM  A»UR  BOOTH. 

The  sunshine  of  the  last  day  of  the  year  was 
a  type  of  the  last  days  of  a  long  and  useful 
life,  the  end  of  which  was  set  before  us  on 
Tnesday  morning  at  the  Rutgers  Riverside 
Church,  where  a  large  assembly  gathered  to 
pay  the  last  tribute  to  tbe  revered  and  beloved 
dead— a  congregation  alike  remarkable  for  its 
numbers  and  its  character.  Next  to  tbe  fam¬ 
ily  were  the  Directors  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  and  the  Secretaries  and  Directors 
of  the  different  Boards  of  which  Mr.  Booth 
had  been  a  member,  and  representatives  of 
the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  of  which  he  had 
been  President  from  the  beginning.  With 
them  were  also  leading  business  men,  the 
directors  of  various  corporations  and  financial 
institutions.  It  was  a  concourse  such  as  is 
rarely  seen  on  any  occasion.  The  services 
were  fitly  committed  to  the  pastors  of  tbe 
Fourteenth -street  Church,  of  which  the  de¬ 
ceased  had  been  an  elder  for  more  than  half 
a  century.  After  Dr.  McEwen  had  read  tbe 
Scriptures,  Dr.  Marling  followed  with  an  ad¬ 
dress,  in  which  he  traced  the  successive  steps 
in  the  career  of  him  whose  departure  we 
Aonmed,  closing  with  a  picture  of  him  in  bis 
last  years,  with  his  mind  still  clear  and  active 
in  doing  something  for  tbe  good  of  the  Church 
or  the  community.  It  was  an  exquisite  tribute 
to  a  long  life  of  usefulness,  crowned  by  a 
beautiful  old  age,  and  ending  in  {wrfect  peace. 

To  this  brief  notice  of  the  last  services, 
we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  add  some 
details  of  this  long  and  well  spent  life. 
Mr.  William  A.  Booth  was  born  in  Strat¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  in  1805,  and  came  to  New  York 
in  1821,  when  he  was  but  sixteen  years  of 
age.  Seventy-four  years  have  since  elapsed, 
and  the  period  of  his  activity  may  be  said  to 
have  covered  tbe  whole  time,  or  nearly  so. 
There  may  be  some,  a  very  few,  who  can  re¬ 
call  him  as  a  tea  importer.  Many  more  will 
remember  him  in  the  firm  of  Booth  and  Edgar, 
sugar  refiners,  from  1888  on  for  forty  years. 
Many  will  have  come  in  contact  with  him  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  as  a  railroad  director,  for  he 
was  among  the  organizers  of  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Company,  a  director  of  tbe 
Cincinnati,  Lafayette,  and  Indianapolis  Rail¬ 
way,  a  trustee  in  tbe  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Railway  Company,  and  a  trustee  of  tbe  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company.  Some  will  re¬ 
call  him  most  readily  as  having  been  President 
cf  tbe  American  Exchange  Bank,  or  tbe  Third 
National— the  latter  institution  for  fourteen 
years — or  as  officially  connected  with  tbe  Sea¬ 
men’s  Bank  for  Savings  for  a  yet  longer  period. 

In  politics  Mr.  Booth  acted  with  the  old 
Whigs,  whose  great  leaders  were  Clay,  Web¬ 
ster.  and  others,  and  later  was  identified  with 
the  Republican  party.  He  never  sought  politi¬ 
cal  preferment,  but  it  was  occasionally  thrust 
upon  him,  as  when  be  became  Chairman  of 
tbe  Citizens’  Committee  which  took  part  in 
tbe  downfall  of  the  Tweed  domination.  When 
such  a  crisis  emerged  he  was  never  wanting. 

But  while  bis  acceptance  and  success  in  the 
world  of  business  and  affairs  was  thus  wide 
and  assured,  tbe  real  hidings  of  his  power 
were  in  quite  other  and  less  noisy  spheres,  as 
Dr.  Ellinwood  has  so  well  indicated.  But  who 
shall  answer  tbe  question.  How  Mr.  Booth 
sustained  himself  so  evenly  and  well  for  so 
many  years  under  these  heavy  and  diverse 
burdens  laid  upon  him  from  without,  and 
which  be  accepted  on  a  footing  with  bis  own 
personal  concerns T  And  this  can  only  be  an¬ 
swered  by  a  reference  to  bis  religious  life. 
This  had  its  distinct  inception,  and  was  ever 
after  strong,  like  a  deep  river,  both  as  to  vol¬ 
ume  and  tendency.  It  was  in  1880  that  he 


was  soundly  converted,  under  tbe  ministry  of 
tbe  Rev.  Samuel  Hanson  Cox,  D.  D  ,  then  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Laigbt-street  Church,  on  St.  John’s 
Park.  It  was  in  the  study  of  Dr.  Cox  that 
tbe  full  committal  of  himself  was  made,  and 
says  one  who  is  well  able  to  speak,  "  when  be 
arose  from  bis  knees  tbe  matter  was  settled, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  my  father  ever  after¬ 
wards  had  a  doubt  as  to  bis  allegiance.  ”  He 
was  straightway  full  of  Christian  enterprise, 
and  went  with  Messrs.  David  Hoadley,  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Dodge.  Christopher  R.  Robert,  Jona¬ 
than  Leavitt,  James  Brewster,  and  others, 
into  tbe  Rivington  street  Presbyterian  move¬ 
ment,  which  was  organized  under  tbe  Rev. 
Asa  Dodge  Smith.  Mr.  Booth  was  here, 
about  1885,  ordained  a  Ruling  Elder,  and  con¬ 
tinued,  essentially  in  the  same  Session— the 
Fourteenth -street  Church  succeeding  tbe  Riv¬ 
ington -street — until  his  death.  Such  a  period 
of  service  is  very  rare  in  any  one  church, 
while  the  official  relations  sustained  by  Mr. 
Booth  to  the  Church  at  large,  through  mission 
and  other  Boards,  has  been  perhaps  un¬ 
precedented,  and  will  so  remain.  It  was  he, 
along  with  Norman  White,  Jonathan  Sturges, 
Horace  Holden.  Frederick  O.  Foster,  and  oth¬ 
ers  who  organized  the  New  York  Sabbath 
Committee,  a  fact,  we  believe,  not  catalogued 
by  Dr.  Ellinwood. 

We  are  told  that,  ^  Until  his  advanced  age 
admonished  him  to  seek  complete  rest  on  Sun¬ 
day,  he  has  been  a  Sunday  school  teacher, 
usually  conducting  Bible  classes  of  women ; 
and  most  of  bis  scholars  have  been  led  to 
Christ  through  his  personal  effort.”  We  are 
assured  that  “he  was  accustomed  to  press  the 
subject  of  religion  upon  the  members  of  his 
classes,  and  to  urge  them  in  private  conversa¬ 
tions  to  make  a  prompt  decision  for  Christ. 
In  his  work  he  was  greatly  blessed,  and  be 
often  remarked  that,  in  the  review  of  his  life, 
he  looked  back  upon  work  done  to  lead  souls 
to  Christ  with  especial  satisfaction.  Very  fre¬ 
quently  he  would  leave  his  office,  or  bank,  at 
an  early  hour,  and  spend  tbe  afternoon  in  call¬ 
ing  upon  his  scholars  at  their  homes,  where 
be  would  make  plain  to  them  the  way  of  sal¬ 
vation,  and  would  pray  with  them. 

“I  presume  that  he  has  read  every  copy  of 
Tbe  Evangelist,  with  tbe  exception  of  tbe  last 
three,  since  bis  illness.  He  was  interested  in 
tbe  starting  of  tbe  paper,  and  it  always  fol¬ 
lowed  him  in  his  travels,  and.  as  be  had  no 
sickness  to  keep  him  from  reading,  he  must 
have  seen  every  copy. 

“God  has  dealt  very  gently  with  him  in  the 
closing  days  of  bis  earthly  life.  He  was  vigor¬ 
ous  and  active  on  bis  ninetieth  birthday,  No¬ 
vember  6,  1895,  and  enjoyed  the  loving  remem¬ 
brances  of  his  children  and  friends.  His  mind 
was  clear,  and  bis  heart  was  fresh.  A  slight 
cold  developed  into  pneumonia  about  the  first 
of  December.  It  soon  seemed  prudent  for  him 
to  go  to  bed  and  to  have  tbe  care  of  a  nurse. 
He  yielded  to  tbe  persuasion  of  physicians. 
Then  for  about  three  weeks,  with  very  little 
pain,  be  waited  patiently  for  the  coming  of 
his  Lord.  With  bis  usual  calmness  be  gave 
his  last  counsels,  announced  his  firm  faith  in 
the  reality  of  another  life,  and  in  the  precions- 
ness  of  Christian  faith,  closed  his  eyes  to 
sleep,  and  ceased  to  breathe.  Within  five 
minutes  of  that  last  sleep,  be  responded  to  tbe 
greeting  of  my  brother  Robert  1” 

Such  was  tbe  departure  of  one  whom  we  all 
loved  and  revered  to  the  world  of  everlasting 
light  and  peace. 


The  monthly  prayer-meeting  of  the  Wom¬ 
en's  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  will  be  held  in 
the  mission  rooms,  156  Fifth  Avenue  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  January  8th,  at  10:80  A.  M.  All 
ladies  interested  in  tbe  work  are  cordially  in¬ 
vited  to  attend. 


THE  INTEREST  AND  VALUE  OF  OUR 
MISSION  TOUR. 

Those  who  take  intelligent  interest  in  mis¬ 
sions,  Home  and  Foreign,  will  readily  under¬ 
stand  the  interest  taken  in  The  Evangelist’s 
Tour  of  Missions  by  tbe  great  missionary 
Boards  of  the  country,  both  Home  and  For¬ 
eign,  without  regard  to  denomination.  At  our 
request,  tbe  Secretaries  of  various  Boards  have 
kindly  given  very  valuable  suggestions  as  to 
places  to  be  visited,  so  as  best  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  tbe  tour.  Mission  work  covers  a 
vast  field,  peoples  and  climates  are  widely 
different  from  one  another,  methods  of  work 
vary,  and  tbe  various  Boards  have  their  differ¬ 
ing  ideas.  To  confine  investigation  to  Presby¬ 
terian  or  any  other  denominational  mission 
work,  in  China,  for  example,  would  be  to  fail 
of  gaining  a  complete  idea  of  Foreign  Mission 
work.  A  broad  and  comprehensive  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Foreign  Mission  work,  can  only  be 
bad  by  viewing  all  types  and  phases  of  the 
work  under  all  its  various  conditions.  This 
is  tbe  fundamental  idea  of  tbe  missionary 
tour. 

Tbe  Home  Mission  stations  to  be  visited 
have  been  selected  after  consultation  with  Sec¬ 
retaries  of  many  of  tbe  Boards,  with  the  pur 
pose  of  obtaining  a  view  of  tbe  work  at  the 
most  typical  places.  For  instance,  from  all 
the  Boards  working  among  tbe  remains  of  the 
early  Spanish  and  Indian  civilization,  if  it  be 
so  called,  Santa  F5,  New  Mexico,  is  given  as 
the  point  best  displaying  that  phase  of  Home 
Mission  work.  It  will  therefore  be  visited. 
Other  points  selected  present  other  phases,  and 
tbe  tour  will  afford  opportunity  of  obtaining 
a  more  comprehensive  view  of  Home  Missions 
than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 

Tbe  same  care  has  been  exercised  in  the 
arrangement  of  tbe  itinerary  among  Foreign 
Missions.  Japan,  China,  tbe  French,  English, 
and  Dutch  settlements.  New  Zealand,  the 
Islands  of  the  South  Pacific  and  Hawaii,  will 
present  all  varieties  of  work  incident  to  varie¬ 
ties  of  nationality,  degrees  of  receptivity,  de¬ 
grees  of  barbarism  or  civilization,  and  changes 
of  climate.  In  each  of  these  countries  sta¬ 
tions  will  be  selected  that  will  set  forth  the 
most  typical  specimens  of  preaching,  hospital, 
and  school  work.  The  work  of  different  de¬ 
nominations  will  be  shown  as  carried  on  by 
foreigners  and  native  helpers. 

Such  broad  observation,  with  the  intelli¬ 
gent  discussion  and  free  interchange  of  ideas 
which  will  be  sure  to  follow  during  the  leisure 
hours  of  tbe  journey,  can  hardly  fail  of  im¬ 
portant  results.  The  tourists  should  return 
with  such  a  knowledge  of  missions,  with  an 
appreciation  of  tbe  difficulties  of  the  work, 
that  they  may  be  considered  authorities  on 
the  matter,  and  tbe  concensus  of  their  judg¬ 
ment  will  surely  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  all 
the  Boards. 

In  their  individual  circles,  also,  those  who 
have  enjoyed  tbe  wonderful  sight-seeing  cf 
this  tour  for  their  own  sake,  will  become  a 
power  for  good  by  sharing  with  others  tbe 
knowledge  gained  and  the  enthusiasm  for 
missions  which  cannot  but  fiow  from  such 
close  and  intimate  contact  with  tbe  great 
work. 


A  valuable  little  pocket  manual  comes  from 
tbe  .Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication:  the 
Presbyterian  Handbook  for  1896.  It  contains 
tbe  necessary  facts  regarding  tbe  history, 
statistics,  theological  seminaries,  missionary 
and  benevolent  Boards  of  tbe  Church  and 
such  like  matters,  with  the  titles  and  texts 
of  the  International  Lessons,  and  a  series  of 
daily  Bible  readings.  So  handy  and  useful  a 
pamphlet,  so  tiny  withal,  ought  to  have  a 
place  on  every  Presbyterian’s  writing  desk. 
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The  Elements  of  the  Higher  Criticism.  By 
Andrew  C.  Zenos,  Professor  of  Biblical 
Theology  in  McCormick  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  Chicago,  Ill.  New  York :  Funk  and 
Wagnalls  Company.  1895.  |1. 

It  is  of  comparatively  small  importance,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  mutual  under¬ 
standing,  whether  Prof.  Zenos,  whose  specialty 
has  been  New  Testament  exegesis,  has  or  has 
not  correctly  set  forth  the  principles  which 
direct  the  operations  of  the  higher  criticism, 
particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  For  judgment  on  that  point  we  must 
await  the  verdict  of  specialists,  but  we  fear 
that  when  their  verdict  comes,  it  will  be  found 
that  he  has  given  offence  both  by  omission 
and  commission.  Nevertheless  some  things 
which  the  professor  has  said  are  good  and 
true.  Apparently  he  does  not  share  the  terror 
that  has  prevailed  generally  among  the  un 
learned  with  regard  to  the  danger  of  a  scien¬ 
tific  method  of  investigating  the  Bible.  He 
even  insists  upon  the  retention  of  this  term, 
Higher  Criticism,  arrogant  though  it  is  often 
held  to  be.  refusing  to  substitute  for  it  the 
terms  literary,  historical,  or  historico-literary 
criticism.  It  is,  he  insists,  the  best  term  that 
has  been  suggested,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
that  it  be  understood  in  order  to  be  robbed  of 
all  its  terrors.  It  is  an  old  and  a  legitimate 
method  of  ascertaining  the  truth,  nothing 
more.  It  has  indeed  been  abused,  and  it  has 
sometimes  fathered  views  that  are  subversive, 
but  the  true  way  to  offset  and  counteract 
these  views  is  not  to  have  recourse  to  denun¬ 
ciation  and  anathema,  but  to  foster  true  meth¬ 
ods  and  to  attain  true  results. 

The  author  has  not  written  in  a  controver¬ 
sial  spirit,  but  in  that  of  an  expositor  who 
very  successfully  keeps  veiled  in  the  back¬ 
ground  his  own  views  upon  critical  questions. 
Occasionally  a  hint  shows  sympathy  with  ad¬ 
vanced  views,  but  these  are  very  few  and 
brief.  His  discussion  covers  the  name,  place, 
objects,  and  methods  employed  in  the  higher 
criticism,  the  general  subject  as  related  to 
Oriental  archaeology,  its  postulates  and  doc¬ 
trinal  aspects,  and  finally  its  history,  from 
pre-Christian  ( I)  times  to  the  present.  In  all 
these  paits  the  candid  reader  will  find  instruc¬ 
tion  and  good  doctrine.  He  need  not  agree 
with  all  that  is  said,  and  probably  will  not, 
but  if  the  book  be  read  in  the  spirit  in  which 
it  seems  to  have  been  written,  it  will  serve  to 
allay  fears  and  suspicions,  accusations  and 
recriminations.  Prof.  Zenos  appears  to  have 
been  animated  not  only  by  a  non-oombative 
spirit,  but  by  an  irenio  impulse  to  which, 
however,  we  wish  that  he  had  allowed  a  fuller 
scope  and  play. 

In  his  exposition  of  principles  and  methods 
Prof.  Zenos  has  given  almost  concrete  exam¬ 
ples  by  way  of  illustration.  At  first  this  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  source  of  regret,  but  soon  the 
reason  becomes  evident.  If  his  books  were  an 
exposition  of  principles,  be  would  have  been 
forced  to  illustrate  his  successive  theses,  but 
his  purpose  was  so  to  expound  principles  as  to 
allay  fears  and  disarm  hostility.  Nothing  will 
so  quickly  lead  to  the  rejection  of  a  principle 
as  an  illustration  which  contains  an  unwel¬ 
come  statement  or  (from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  reader)  a  dubious  fact.  Hence  the  policy 
of  omitting  illustration  and  of  gaining  acqui¬ 


escence  on  the  basi.s  of  the  facts  as  con¬ 
tained  in  general  statements.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  the  book  seems  ^iae  and  adapted  to 
avoid  endless  controversy. 

A  Guide  to  Systematic  Reading  in  the  En 
cyclop.s:dia  Britannica.  By  James  Bald¬ 
win,  Pb.D.  Chicago  and  New  York:  The 
Warner  Company.  1895. 

This  book  embodies  an  excellent  idea.  It 
bears  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  general 
information  that  ''Theological  Encyclopedia” 
does  to  the  substance  and  classification  of  the 
theological  sciences.  It  cannot,  indeed,  lay 
claim  to  a  scientific  character,  but  if  not  a 
science,  at  least  an  art  is  here  exemplified. 
The  “Britannica”  is  a  world  in  itself,  a  world 
as  little  classified  as  the  world  about  us,  ex¬ 
cept  that  its  rubrics  are  arranged  after  the 
order  of  the  alphabet.  That  order  is,  of 
course,  far  from  being  scientific ;  it  is  simply 
convenient.  Like  an  index,  it  stands  ready 
to  answer  specific  questions,  but  not  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  full  account  of  ali  related  subjects. 
Although  the  Britannica  differs  much  from  the 
ordinary  encyclopedia,  in  the  grouping  of  sub¬ 
divisions  under  the  major  headings,  this  vol¬ 
ume  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  alphabetical 
method  of  arrangement  cannot  be  adapted  to 
an  exhaustive  scheme  of  classification. 

Dr.  Baldwin  has  pointed  out  a  way  in  which 
the  ordinary  user  of  the  Britannica  can  get 
from  it  the  largest  amount  of  help.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  facts  does  not  constitute  education  any 
more  than  unassorted  facts  constitute  science. 
The  reasons  and  relations  of  things  must  be 
understood.  Isolated  historical  facts  have  im¬ 
portance,  but  the  importance  of  history  lies 
in  its  power  to  show  the  sweep  of  human 
progress  and  the  development  of  human  kind 
toward  its  ultimate  and  predestined  goal.  The 
author  has  made  a  study  and  a  classification  of 
some  of  the  most  important  entries  bearing 
upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  The  work 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  young  people,  of  scholars,  and  of  the 
general  reader  or  specialist.  It  contains  the 
beginnings  of  a  classification  of  the  entries  in 
the  Index  volume,  and  promises  to  be  useful, 
in  part  because  it  contains  classified  notation 
of  places  where  information  is  to  be  found, 
and  in  part  because  it  points  out  the  method 
to  be  followed  in  getting  the  greatest  good 
out  of  the  Britannica.  It  is  an  example  to  be 
used  and  followed  by  each  reader,  and 
naturally  it  invites  the  user  to  make  such 
improvements  as  his  own  needs  and  experi¬ 
ence  shall  dictate.  It  is  not  a  finality,  and  it 
is  not  so  complete  as  to  be  incapable  of  exten¬ 
sion  or  betterment,  but  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  one  that  promises  to  be  of 
assistance  and  inspiration  to  the  special  or 
general  reader.  It  is  not  a  sine  qua  non,  but 
it  is  a  vade  mecum.  The  specialist,  acquainted 
with  all  the  windings  and  intricacies  of  his 
subject,  will  find  it  at^imes  deficient  in  com¬ 
pleteness,  but  for  suob  it  was  not  prepared. 
It  is  intended  as  an  aid  to  self-education,  and 
in  this  line  it  promises  to  do  good  service. 
To  the  great  majority  of  readers  the  Britan¬ 
nica  stands  like  a  great,  unexplored  continent, 
where  the  guideless  wanderer  may  soon  be 
lost,  but  to  the  assistance  of  such  Dr.  Bald¬ 
win’s  book  comes  as  “guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend.” 

Scribner’s  Magazine.  Vols.  XVII.  and 
XVIII.,  January  -  July,  July  -  December. 
1895.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  90. 

Among  the  prominent  features  of  the  past 
year  of  this  admirable  magazine,  are  the  his¬ 
tory  aerial ;  The  Last  Quarter-Century  in  the 
United  States,  by  President  Andrews  of  Brown  ; 
a  series  of  articles  on  The  Art  of  Living,  by 
Robert  Grant ;  one  on  American  Politics,  by 
Noah  Brooks ;  one  on  The  Bicycle,  and  a  very 


unique  one  on  Posters,  Past  and  Present. 
Abbe  Carter  Goodloe  contributed  a  number  of 
stories  of  Girls’  College  Life,  and  there  are 
short  stories  by  Frank  R.  Stockton,  Joel  Chan¬ 
dler  Harris,  W.  D.  Howells,  Mrs.  Humphrey 
Ward,  George  A.  Hibbard,  Henry  van  Dyke, 
Francis  Lynde,  and  many  others.  The  chief 
fiction  serial  was  George  Meredith’s,  The 
Amazing  Marriage,  which  though  strong  haa 
proved  disappointing. 

SiNDBAD  THE  SAILOR,  AND  AU  BaBA  AND  THB 

Forty  Thieves.  Illustrated  by  William 
Strang  and  J.  B.  Clark.  Imported  by 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $2. 

This  is  a  book  to  delight  the  eye  as  well  as 
the  ear.  A  proper  setting  for  this  perennial 
favorite  is  to  be  hailed  with  outspoken  de¬ 
light.  Sindbad  is  given  in  Lane’s  classic  trans¬ 
lation,  and  the  other  tales  in  that  of  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Scott.  The  transliteration  of  the 
names  of  people  and  places  is  greatly  improved, 
being  very  much  nearer  the  originals.  The 
illustrations  are  really  illuminating.  He  is 
a  happy  boy  who  is  remembered  with  this 
sumptuous  volume. 

The  Boy  Life  of  Napoleon.  Adapted  and 
Enlarged  for  American  Boys  and  Girls 
from  the  French  of  Madame  Eugenie  Foa. 
Boston:  Lothrop  and  Company.  $1.25. 

Madame  Foa  died  forty  years  ago,  and  this 
old  story  of  the  boyhood  of  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte  still  finds  a  wider  circulation  in  France 
than  any  other  work  relating  to  his  younger 
days.  It  has  been  revised  and  adapted  from 
the  American  standpoint  for  American  boys 
and  girls.  The  episodes  of  the  stolen  fruit, 
the  battle  with  the  shepherd  boys,  the  stoning 
of  the  snow  fort,  will  be  read  with  great  in¬ 
terest  by  young  people. 

Little  Frida.  By  the  Author  of  Little  Hazel. 
New  York :  T.  Nelson  and  Sons. 

Little  Frida  lived  in  the  Black  Forest.  Lost 
in  the  woods,  this  little  German  girl  was 
found  by  a  woodohopper  who  took  her  to  his 
home.  His  family  knew  nothing  of  the  Christ, 
and  it  was  a  wonder  to  the  children  of  the 
household  what  Frida  could  find  in  that  “lit¬ 
tle  brown  book”  which  interested  her  so 
much.  It  was  the  German  Bible  which  her 
mother  had  given  her.  The  story  is  intensely 
interesting,  and  we  heartily  recommend  this 
book  to  our  young  readers. 


BOOK  NOTBS. 

Something  far  more  than  the  traditional 
cook- book  presents  itself  in  Mrs.  Ronald's 
Century  Cook  Book.  With  a  motto  from  Mac¬ 
beth  and  a  quotation  from  Ruskin  to  begin, 
with  numerous  illustrations  to  continue,  and 
with  abundant  indexing  for  a  finish,  one  has 
to  readjust  all  his  preconceptions  to  call  this  a 
cook-book.  A  happy  thought  struck  home, 
and  the  book,  a  big  one,  was  banded  over  to 
the  presiding  genius  of  the  kitchen,  since 
when  luncheon  has  been  enlivened  with  a 
tempting  variety  of  unexpected  novelties,  and 
at  every  meal  of  the  three  the  remark  has 
been  made,  varying  in  form  but  identical  in 
essence,  “All  honor  to  the  Century  Cook- 
Book.”  The  directions,  we  are  assured,  are 
so  simple  that  the  cook  is  caught  reading  for 
pure  pleasure,  and  the  mistress  avers  that  for 
the  first  time  she  has  been  introduced  to  the 
principles  of  cooking.  We  have  concluded 
finally  that  the  New  Woman— in  the  best 
sense— not  only  appreciates  this  new  depart¬ 
ure,  but  is  herself  responsible  for  it.  (The 
Century  Company.  $2.) 

The  literature  of  missions  often  seems,  even 
to  the  most  interested  readers,  to  be  more 
voluminous  than  valuable.  This  year’s  con¬ 
tributions  must,  however,  prove  of  lasting 
value,  for  the  list  bolds  the  name  of  Dr.  Law¬ 
rence’s  admirable  treatise.  Bishop  Thobum’s 
writings  have  always  been  forceful  and  suggea- 
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tive,  and  his  latest — a  course  of  lectures  de- 
liTered  at  Syracuse  University  during  bis  last 
visit  to  America— is  the  best  be  has  yet  pro¬ 
duced.  The  Chrigtless  Nations  deals  freely 
with  the  home  aspects  of  missionary  enter- 
{wise,  and  yet  by  no  means  passes  over  the 
foreign  work  in  silence.  The  writer  is  pro¬ 
foundly  convinced  that  it  is  not  so  much  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  facts  as  apathy  that  delays  the 
victory  of  the  Church  abroad.  This  is  a  book 
to  be  recommended  especially  to  those  pastors 
who  would  lead  forth  their  people  into  larger 
views  of  this  great  question.  (Hunt  and 
Eaton.  $1.) 

Mr.  Moody’s  attention  was  recently  called 
to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  convicts  in  the 
jails  and  penitentiaries  of  our  land.  “If  I  am 
spared,”  be  wrote,  ”1  hope  to  put  a  book  into 
the  bands  of  every  prisoner  of  the  United 
States  before  this  year  closes.  ”  It  is  by  the 
publications  of  his  Bible  Institute  Colportage 
Association,  already  more  than  once  alluded 
to  in  these  columns,  that  Mr.  Moody  proposes 
to  accomplish  this  endeavor,  and  he  announces 
that  he  will  be  glad  to  supply  books  and  testa¬ 
ments  to  Christian  workers  who  are  regularly 
holding  services,  or  to  any  who  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  go  to  the  different  jails  and  peniten¬ 
tiaries  with  these  books,  giving  their  names, 
with  references,  the  books  will  be  sent  post 
free.  Among  recent  publications  of  this 
series  are  F.  B.  Meyer’s  Light  on  Life’s 
Duties,  Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Spur¬ 
geon,  and  a  volume  of  incidents  useful  to 
evangelists,  called  Point  and  Purpose  in  Story 
and  Saying. 

A  truly  important  work  is  Mr.  George  Bird 
Qrinnell’s  The  Story  of  the  Indian.  It  is  the 
fruit  both  of  study  and  experience,  for  Mr. 
Orinnell  is  an  adopted  chief  of  two  Indian 
tribes.  The  picture  which  he  gives  of  the 
acutal  Indian  and  his  actual  mode  of  life, 
with  the  effect  upon  the  race  of  our  con¬ 
stantly  encroaching  civilization, bear  the  stamp 
of  truth.  The  volume  is  fully  illustrated. 
(Appleton). 

B.  D.  Blackmore’s  pen  refuses  to  write  other 
than  captivating  English.  This  must  be  con 
eluded  when  even  with  such  uncanny  motifs 
to  discant  upon  as  Slain  by  the  Doones,  the 
pages  are  as  full  as  ever  of  quaint  charm. 
“Frida”  is  a  poem  in  itself.  The  style  of  the 
book  in  paper,  margin,  type,  and  binding, 
is  most  fitting,  and  refiects  great  credit  upon 
the  publishers.  fDodd,  Mead  and  Company.) 

One  of  the  proofs  of  the  immortality  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  myths  is  the  fact  that  in 
every  guise  and  under  any  interpretation  they 
are  unfailingly  delightful.  Arranged  as  school 
readings  and  scrupulously  avoiding  any  refer 
enoe  to  Jupiter  and  his  company  as  “gods,” 
with  bead  pieces  and  full-page  illustrations  by 
Reinhart.  James  Baldwin  has  produced  as  Old 
Greek  Stories  a  most  charming  volume  for  the 
Third  Reader  Grade.  (American  Book  Com¬ 
pany.) 

Miss  Woolson’s  pathetic  and  graphic  por¬ 
trayals  have  an  added  value  now  that  we  can 
have  no  more.  Her  publishers  have  done 
well  to  put  into  so  attractive  a  volume  as  Dor¬ 
othy  and  Other  Italian  Stories  this  half  dozen 
of  her  Italian  tales,  republications,  chiefly, 
from  their  magazine.  Sad  they  are,  all,  yet 
the  sadness  is  relieved  by  much  of  every  day 
humor,  and  every  page  has  the  charm  of 
Miss  Woolson’s  sound  understanding  of  the 
people  she  writes  of.  (Harper  and  Brothers. 
Illustrated. ) 

Two  admirable  reading  books  for  children 
have  just  been  issued  from  the  press  of  Ginn 
and  Company,  being  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  Little 
Nature  Studies  for  Little  People.  They  are 
edited  from  the  essays  of  John  Burroughs,  by 


Mary  E.  Burt.  They  are  the  only  books  from 
a  standard  author  ever  offered  to  the  little 
people  of  the  first  and  second  grades. 

A  Jolly  Good  Summer,  by  Mary  P.  Wells 
Smith,  is  the  last  book  of  “The  Jolly  Good 
Series.  ”  It  is  an  interesting  and  amusing  ac¬ 
count  of  the  merry  summer  the  children  had 
on  the  farm.  There  is  a  chapter  on  Hen- 
ology  which  the  boys  will  particularly  enjoy. 
The  book  is  for  both  girls  and  boys.  (Roberts 
Brothers,  Boston.  $1.25.) 

A  Cumberland  Vendetta,  by  John  Fox,  Jr., 
contains  four  stories  of  Cumberland  Mountain 
life.  It  is  animated  and  full  of  local  color, 
with  a  number  of  excellent  scenes.  (Harper.) 


UITERARY  NOTES. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  for  January,  contains  a 
number  of  excellent  articles  One  of  the  most 
striking  is  Dr.  William  E.  Barton’s  An  Appeal 
from  a  Verdict  of  History,  in  which  a  fine 
plea  is  made  for  the  Penitent  Thief,  as  not  a 
thief  at  all,  nor  a  base  man,  but  a  patriot, 
though  a  misguided  one  concerned  in  an  up¬ 
rising  of  the  Jews  against  Pilate,  and  evi¬ 
dently  a  man  of  unusual  spiritual  insight. 
The  Rev.  Edwin  Studley  Carr,  taking  his  text 
from  a  recent  affirmation  of  Mr.  Ingersoll  that 
he  had  no  intention  or  desire  to  go  to  heaven, 
and  meant  to  live  for  this  life  alone  and  make 
this  earth  heaven,  writes  on  Greek  Elements 
in  Modern  Religious  Thought,  pointing  out 
that  Mr.  IngersoH’s  remark  accurately  ex¬ 
presses  the  central  idea  of  the  Greek  tendency 
of  modern  thought.  Mr.  Arthur  Fairbanks 
shows  the  principles  of  a  Classification  of  So¬ 
cial  Phenomena.  Prof.  Bemis  justifies  his 
views  on  social  and  economic  problems  under 
the  title,  A  Point  of  View.  Mr  Holbrook 
writes  on  Monopoly  by  Patents.  Prof.  Frank 
Hugh  Foster  gives  an  extended  criticism  of 
Prof.  Everett’s  Gospel  of  Paul,  the  Rev.  W.  L. 
Furgeson  sums  up  the  controversy  on  The 
Fourth  Gospel  after  a  Century  of  Criticism. 
Dr.  Charles  B.  Warring,  offering  to  scientists 
a  paper  on  The  Hebrew  Cosmogony,  makes  the 
rather  gratuitous  attempt  to  show  that  there 
is  no  lack  of  harmony  between  science  and 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 

The  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  December 
opens  with  an  editorial  Retrospect  of  the  ten 
years  of  the  Quarterly’s  existence.  The  mag¬ 
azine  was  a  pioneer  in  its  own  field  at  least  in 
the  English  language,  and  the  experience  of 
ten  years  justifies  the  attempt.  Mr.  A.  D. 
Noyes  writes  on  The  Late  Bond  Syndicate 
Contract.  Prof.  W.  F.  Willcox  of  Cornell  on 
Decrease  in  Interstate  Migration.  Edward  Par- 
ritt  on  Liquor  Legislation  in  England,  Prof. 
W.  Z  Ripley  on  Geography  and  Sociology,  and 
there  are  two  articles  on  German  subjects. 
Prof.  Richard  Hudson’s  on  The  German  Em¬ 
peror.  and  Prof.  Munroe  Smith’s  on  Four  Ger¬ 
man  Jurists.  The  book  reviews  are  very  val¬ 
uable.  (Ginn  and  Company.) 

The  strictures  upon  missions  and  missionary 
methods  uttered  in  the  public  press  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  recent  Chinese  massacres  and  Ar¬ 
menian  outrages,  gave  the  suggestion  for  Dr. 
Pierson’s  opening  paper  in  the  Missionary 
Review  for  January,  in  which  he  shows  the 
critical  nature  of  the  present  time,  so  far  as 
missions  are  concerned.  Mr.  Myer  writes  on 
the  Motive  Force  of  Missions,  and  Mr.  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Speer  on  The  Foreign  Missionary  Work 
of  the  Salvation  Army.  His  spirit  is  sympa¬ 
thetic,  though  he  points  out  the  weak  spots  in 
the  Army’s  methods  and  point  of  view.  A 
delightful  paper  is  Dr.  George  Smith’s  A  Mis¬ 
sionary  Romance,  of  which  only  the  first  in¬ 
stalment  is  given.  There  are  the  usual  well 
filled  departments. 

St.  Nicholas  for  January  has  a  second  in 
stallment  of  Stevenson’s  charming  Letters  to 
a  Boy — his  nephew,  and  a  great  many  other 
interesting  stories  and  verses.  Perhaps  6ve 
serials  running  at  once  is  rather  more  than 
enough ;  but  the  opening  chapters  of  Albert 
Stearns’s  Sindbad,  Smith  &  Co.,  are  too  de¬ 
lightful  for  any  boy  to  wish  the  story  post¬ 
poned  There  are  several  Christmas  stories, 
and  a  humorous  poem  about  the  Tardy  Santa 
Claus,  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  tor  January,  gives  three 
articles  to  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  Lindley  M. 
Keasbey  wrties  on  the  Nicaragua  Canal  and 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  J.  W.  Miller  on  the 
Advantages  of  the  Nicaragua  Route,  and 


Emory  R.  Johnson  on**' the  Nicaragua”' Canal 
and  the  Economic  Development  of  the  United 
States.  The  articles  are  by  men  who  thor¬ 
oughly  understand  their  subject,  and  form  a 
^sufficient  body  of  information  for  the  general 
reader.  (Philadelphia.) 

The  special  features  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
tor  1896,  in  addition  to  those  already  noted  in 
the  January  number,  will  be  a  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  treating  on  the  important  subject  of  Race 
Elements  in  American  Nationality,  a  number 
of  papers  on  American  Cities  and  a  series  of 
Sociological  studies. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  preparing  for  The  North 
American  Review  a  series  of  papers  on  “The 
Future  State  and  the  Condition  of  Man  In  It.” 

The  Macmillans  announce  a  volume  on  the 
evidences  of  Christianity  from  Browning’s 
point  of  view,  by  Dr.  Berdoe,  a  well  known 
writer  on  Robert  Browning  and  his  works. 
They  will  shortly  publish  for  the  Columbia 
University  Press  an  Atlas  of  Nerve  Cells,  by 
M.  Allen  Starr.  M.D. ,  Ph.l). ,  assisted  by  O. 
S.  Strong,  Ph.D. ,  and  Edward  Learning,  M  D. 
The  object  of  the  atlas  is  to  present  a  series 
of  photographs  showing  the  appearance  of  the 
cells  which  form  the  central  nervous  system 
as  seen  under  the  microscope.  These  photo¬ 
graphs  have  been  made  possible  by  the  use  of 
the  method  of  staining  invented  by  Prof. 
Golgi  of  Turin,  which  has  revealed  many 
facts  hitherto  unknown,  and  has  given  a  con¬ 
ception  of  the  structure  and  connections  of  the 
nerve-cells  both  novel  and  important. 

The  John  Marshall  Prize,  awarded  annually 
by  the  Johns-Hopkins  University  for  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  historical  and  political 
sciences  published  by  a  graduate  student  of 
this  Universtiy,  has  recently  been  awarded, 
for  1894,  to  Prof.  A.  G.  Warner,  Ph  D. ,  of 
Stanford  University,  for  his  book  on  “Ameri¬ 
can  Charities,”  and  for  1895  to  Albert  Shaw, 
Ph  D. ,  editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  for 
his  book  on  “Municipal  Government  in  Great 
Britain.” 

The  first  and  second  editions  of  Dr.  John 
Brown’s  “The  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Their  Puritan  Successors,”  were 
practically  sold  out  before  they  left  the  bind¬ 
ery,  and  a  third  edition  has  now  appeared. 
Dr.  Brown’s  book  is  sufficiently  learned  to 
command  the  respect  of  historical  students, 
and  popular  enough  in  manner  to  interest  the 
general  reader.  The  Revells  are  the  publishers. 
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Heath  and  Company:  The  Arden  Shakespeare; 
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Herford. 

Ginn  and  Company;  Studies  in  the  Science  of 
Drawing  in  Art;  Annie  Osborne  Moore. 

American  Book  Company:  First  Greek  Book; 
Clarence  W.  Gleason  and  Caroline  Stone  Atherton, 

Latin  Les.«ons;  E.  W.  Coy. - Stories  from  Aulus 

Gillius;  Charles  Knapp. - The  Lines  of  Cornelius 

Nepus;  Thomas  B.  Lindsay. 
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AT  VE8PKR8. 

Great  guardian  hl'ls.  that  gather  'round  the  vale 
With  gentle  might. 

The  waning  light 

Lies  on  your  summits  when  the  meads  are  pale 
And  mixed  with  shadows ;  bare  your  dusky  forms 
To  the  last  kiss  of  day,  as  to  a  thousand  storms ! 

Dim  in  the  distance  rise  unsightly  towers ; 

Their  outlines  lone. 

More  beauteous  grown. 

For  the  vague  softening  of  the  twilight  hours; 

The  shallow  stream  flows  deep ;  the  haunts  of  men 
Are  lulled  to  restful  peace  and  home-bom  Joys  again. 

There’s  worship  in  the  very  breath  of  eve ! 

Protecting  Power, 

This  hallowed  hour 

May  faith  more  fully  on  Thy  care  believe ; 

Nor  dream  that  He  wbo  orders  night  and  day. 

Would,  careless,  let  His  loved  ones’  spirits  stray. 

Guided  by  Thine  illumining  light,  O  God, 

Let  memory  love 
The  past  to  rove : 

The  footsteps  of  the  day  once  more  retrod 
May  yield  an  evening  lesson,  that  shall  be 
A  clearer  revelation.  Lord,  of  Thee ! 

The  stars  shine  out ;  across  the  distant  fields 
Faint  lights  aglow 
Their  answers  show 

Unto  the  signalling  skies:  the  night  wind  yields 
A  gentle  melody,  that  swavs  the  trees 
In  rythm  to  an  even-song  of  Peace : 

Spirit  of  Man,  be  calm,  be  still. 

When  storms  sweep  strong,  and  the  battle  is  on. 
When  struggles  cease,  and  the  skies  are  peace. 

Be  patient  under  the  B'ather's  will. 

He  whispers  it  o’er  the  rays  of  light 
As  men  strive  fast,  while  the  sunbeams  last ; 

As  men  seek  rest  on  their  mother’s  breast 
He  spells  it  out  in  the  stats  of  night— 

The  aoul  that  doeth  the  Father'*  wOt, 

The  Father  in  aafeti/  keeps ; 

He,  watching  over  Israel, 

Slumbers  not,  nor  sleeps !  ” 


A  LIFE  OF  SACRIFICE. 

Sermon  by  Henry  H.  Jessup,  D.D.,  Beirut,  Syria, 
in  Commemoration  of  the  Life  of  Cornelius  V 
A.  Van  Dyck,  M.D.,  D.D.,  etc. 

“  Except  a  corn  of  icheat  fall  into  the  ground 
and  die,  it  abideth  alone;  hut  if  it  die  ifbringeth 
forth  much  fruit.  ”  John  12 : 24. 

How  rich,  how  numerous,  and  how  per¬ 
sonal  are  the  lessons  of  these  wonderful  words 
of  Christ]  No  seed  sowing,  no  harvest;  no 
death,  no  life ;  no  suffering,  no  salvation. 
How  dismal  the  loneliness  of  an  unsown  seed, 
left  solitary,  fruitless,  and  profitless,  it  ** abid¬ 
eth  alone,”  with  no  increase  and  no  blessing! 
The  great  Teacher  would  have  us  learn  that 
even  the  living  Christ,  as  merely  a  living 
Christ,  without  His  atoning  death,  would 
have  abode  alone.  He  might  have  lived  a 
lovely,  celestial  life,  given  men  a  pure  exam¬ 
ple  and  holy  teachings,  but  without  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  death  He  abideth  alone  with  not  one 
soul  saved,  not  one  sin  forgiven. 

We  have  here  Christ’s  own  explanation  of 
the  philosophy  of  life  out  of  death,  that  only 
by  His  sacrifice  can  the  world  have  life. 
These  Greeks  wanted  a  new  philosophy,  and 
Christ  gave  it  to  them ;  there  was  more 
thought,  more  depth  in  that  one  homely  illus¬ 
tration  than  in  all  the  Platonic  philosophy. 
Every  man  knew  that  dry  wheat  in  a  granary 
will  not  produce  a  harvest,  will  not  perpetu¬ 
ate  the  life  of  the  wheat. 

1.  And  our  Lord  in  these  words  arms  us 
against  the  scandal  of  the  cross.  It  was  a 
shameful  death,  indeed.  But  from  it  came 
glory  to  Him  and  salvation  to  ns  all. 

There  was  nothing  attractive  to  a  Greek  or 
a  Jew  in  following,  obeying,  and  being  iden¬ 
tified  with  a  Man  crucified  between  two 
thieves.  This,  like  many  other  things,  be¬ 
comes  intelligible  only  in  view  of  its  future 
outcome  and  results.  On  first  view,  it  is  dark 
and  repulsive,  but  when  studied,  it  is  bright 
enough. 

2.  We  see  the  mystery  of  redemption,  life 
through  death,  and  that  the  death  of  another. 


This  the  angels  desired  to  look  into.  The 
mysteryphobia  and  miraclephobia  of  some 
minds  leads  them  to  seek  any  and  every  ex¬ 
planation  but  the  right  one  of  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  Christ. 

The  Moslems  and  Jews  cut  it  short  by  deny¬ 
ing  that  Christ  died  at  all.  Unitarians  admit 
His  death,  but  say  He  died  a  martyr  to 
truth,  as  other  martyrs  die,  to  give  us  an 
example  of  how  to  live  and  how  to  die.  But 
where,  in  the  range  of  martyrdom,  do  we  read 
of  a  martyr  crying  out  in  darkness,  “Eli,  Eli, 
lama  sabachthani,”  and  with  strong  crying 
and  tears  struggling  with  death?  How  many 
noble  women  and  children  even  in  our  day 
have  met  death  for  Christ  with  songs  and  tri¬ 
umphant  joy?  Had  Christ  been  a  martyr, 
there  would  have  been  even  greater  joy  than 
the  greatest  of  Christian  heroes  have  shown 
in  the  hour  of  death. 

No,  there  was  something  deeper  than  this 
in  the  death  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  As  a  mere 
martyr.  He  must  have  abided  alone,  like 
wheat  unsown.  But  He  was  bearing  the  sins 
of  the  world,  “  wounded  for  our  transgres 
sions,  bruised  for  our  iniquities,  the  chastise¬ 
ment  of  our  peace  was  laid  upon  Him,  and  by 
His  stripes  we  are  healed.”  “He  tasted  death 
for  every  man.  ”  He  was  purchasing  the  life 
of  mankind  by  His  own  cruel  death.  He  bore 
the  loathsome  burden  of  our  guilt  and  corrup 
tion  until  He  fell  under  the  load,  crushed, 
and  bruised.  He  thus  earned  by  His  own 
supreme  merits  the  right  to  justify  and  for¬ 
give  all  who  trust  in  Him. 

Here  is  the  secret  of  the  great  vital  doc¬ 
trines  of  vicarious  atonement  and  justifica¬ 
tion  by  faith.  Christ’s  entire  life  of  humilia¬ 
tion  on  earth,  the  sum  of  all  His  reproaches 
and  Bufferings,  the  buffetings  and  scourging, 
the  crown  of  thorns  and  brutal  mocking,  the 
Cross,  the  agony,  the  desertion,  the  struggle 
with  physical  death  under  the  awful  load  of 
the  sin  bearing  for  a  world,  all  these  were 
over  and  above  all  that  the  Law  could  require 
of  Him  as  a  perfect  Man,  and  hence  made  up 
His  infinite  merit.  And  this  merit  of  werthi 
ness  entitles  Him  to  claim  as  a  right  that  all 
who  trust  in  Him  shall  have  everlasting  life. 

No  mere  man  or  angel,  however  great  his 
sufferings,  can  do  more  than  the  Law  requires 
him  to  do,  and  hence  no  man  or  angel  can 
merit  anything  before  God.  “After  ye  have 
done  all,  say  ye  we  are  unprofitable  servants.  ” 
Hence  the  whole  Romish  doctrine  of  the  mer¬ 
its  of  saints  and  angels,  as  available  for  men. 
is  a  mere  human  invention  and  contrary  to 
the  Word  of  God. 

Man  cannot  do  a  work  of  supererogation. 
He  is  required  to  love  God  with  all  his  heart 
and  soul  and  mind  and  strength,  and  cannot 
do  more.  All  the  works  of  Christ  and  all  His 
sufferings  were  works  of  supererogation,  over 
and  above  what  a  perfectly  holy  law  required 
Him  to  do.  He  has  a  right,  then,  to  claim 
the  salvation  of  those  who  trust  in  Him. 
Christ’s  Bufferings  and  death  were  the  price 
paid  for  our  salvation  and  our  life. 

3.  This  text  gives  us  the  key  to  the  great 
problem  of  human  service  and  sacrifice  for 
others.  “Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into 
the  ground  and  die.  it  abideth  alone,  but  if  it 
die  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit.” 

Except  a  man  humble  himself,  deny  him¬ 
self,  and  surrender  something  at  least  of  his 
own  will,  his  own  pleasure,  his  own  time,  his 
own  strength,  and  his  own  property,  he  can¬ 
not  help,  or  serve,  or  bless  others.  It  is  said 
that  every  act  of  the  brain,  every  cerebration, 
and  every  motion  of  the  muscles,  costs  the 
expenditure  of  vital  force,  and  constant  men¬ 
tal  or  physical  activity,  without  corresponding 
nutrition  and  renewal,  will  result  in  exhaus¬ 
tion.  For  any  and  all  effective  service  there 


must  be  an  expenditure  of  the  vital  forces  of 
life. 

a.  How  often  the  mother  loses  life  in  giving 
life,  and  how  constantly  in  every  human 
home  the  father  and  mother  must  toil  and 
watch  and  spend  and  be  spent  and  wear  them¬ 
selves  out  in  providing  for  their  children. 
The  world  is  full  of  patient  and  self-denying 
parents,  brothers,  sisters,  wives,  husbands, 
sons,  and  daughters  who  count  it  a  privilege 
to  sacrifice  themselves  on  the  altar  of  affection 
for  dear  ones. 

h.  Who  can  estimate  the  unseen  and  unap¬ 
preciated  self  denial  of  teachers  of  the  young, 
who  are  willing  to  bear  with  the  inexperience 
of  childhood,  the  waywardness  of  youth,  the 
ingratitude  of  pupils,  and  the  unfeeling  re¬ 
proaches  of  parents,  going  over  and  over 
again,  year  after  year,  the  monotonous  routine 
of  dreary  lessons,  willing  that  the  seed  corn 
of  their  lives  should  fall  into  the  ground  and 
die,  that  they  themselves  should  be  compara¬ 
tively  unknown  and  unnoticed,  that  they  may 
thus  bring  forth  much  fruit  in  the  lives  of 
their  pupils. 

c.  And  who  can  compute  the  self-denial  of 
the  faithful  physician,  who  is  literally  a  ser¬ 
vant  of  servants,  attending  the  sick  and  suf¬ 
fering,  witnessing  constantly  the  miseries 
of  the  poor  and  the  rich  alike,  summoned  in 
heat  and  cold,  in  sunshine  and  storm,  roused 
at  the  midnight  hour  for  long  and  perilous 
and  often  unrequited  journeys,  expected  to 
be  always  cheerful  and  smiling  and  hopeful, 
and  ready  with  words  of  encouragement  and 
help,  even  when  himself  worn  out  with  watch¬ 
ing  and  fatigue,  or  his  heart  breaking  with 
anxiety  over  a  beloved  patient.  Not  a  small 
part  of  the  new-made  graves  in  times  of  pesti¬ 
lence  and  plague  are  those  of  devoted  physi¬ 
cians  who  have  been  willing  to  face  death 
that  they  might  relieve  and  save  their  fellow- 
men.  What  heroism  do  we  find  among  the 
modem  medical  and  scientific  fraternity,  who 
risk  death  every  day  in  investigating  the  na¬ 
ture  and  antidotes  of  poisonous  germs.  The 
bacteriological  laboratories  of  these  days, 
filled  with  jars  of  the  deadly  microbes  of 
diphtheria,  typhus,  cancer,  erysipelas,  chol¬ 
era,  and  tuberculosis,  are  as  truly  battle  fields 
of  noble  heroism  as  a  Thermopylae  or  a  Bala- 
klava.  Every  experimenting  physician,  hand¬ 
ling  these  poisonous  germs,  pursues  his  inves¬ 
tigations  fearlessly,  perfectly  willing  to  fall  or 
die,  if  he  may  in  some  way  discover  the  rem¬ 
edy  for  human  suffering. 

d.  There  can  be  no  true  service  without 
sacrifice.  To  give  life,  hope,  joy,  and  com¬ 
fort  to  others,  there  must  be  on  our  part  the 
death  or  destruction  of  some  part  of  our  own 
life,  health,  time,  and  strength. 

The  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews  gives  us 
the  royal  catalogue  of  God’s  heroes,  in  ancient 
days,  “who  through  faith  subdued  kingdoms, 
wrought  righteousness,  obtained  promises, 
stopped  the  mouths  of  lions,  quenched  the 
violence  of  fire,  escaped  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  out  of  weakness  were  made  strong, 
waxed  valiant  in  fight,  turned  to  fiigbt  the 
armies  of  the  aliens.  Women  received  their 
dead  raised  to  life  again ;  and  others  were 
tortured  not  accepting  deliverance,  that  they 
might  obtain  a  better  resurrection  ;  and  others 
had  trial  of  cruel  mockings  and  scourgings, 
yea,  moreover,  of  bonds  and  imprisonments: 
they  were  stoned,  they  were  sawn  asunder, 
were  tempted,  were  slain  with  the  sword  ;  they 
wandered  about  in  sheep  skins  and  goat  skins ; 
being  destitifte,  afflicted,  tormented  (of  whom 
the  world  was  not  worthy)  ;  they  wandered 
in  deserts  and  in  mountains  and  in  dens  and 
caves  of  the  earth”  (Heb.  xi.  38  88). 

These  words  were  written  by  one  who  was 
himself  soon  to  suffer  martyrdom  under  Nero. 
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And  from  that  time  to  this,  the  history  of  the 
Church  has  been  radiant  with  the  self-sacri¬ 
ficing  lives  and  labors  of  godly  men  and 
women,  who  have  not  counted  their  lives  dear 
unto  them  that  they  might  honor  Ood  and 
bleaa  and  save  their  fellow  men. 

We  feel  that  our  common  humanity  is  en¬ 
nobled,  trransfigured,  and  made  Chriatlike  by 
the  lives  of  Adoniram  Judson  in  Burmah, 
Henry  Martyn  in  Persia,  Robert  Morrison  in 
China,  William  Carey  in  India,  David  Brainerd 
among  the  aboriginal  Indians  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  Dr.  Grant  in  Kurdistan,  Dr.  Livingstone 
in  Africa,  Bishop  Heber  in  India,  John  Cole¬ 
ridge  Patteson,  and  John  Paton  in  Polynesia, 
Fidelia  Fisk  in  Persia,  and  Florence  Night¬ 
ingale,  the  good  angel  of  the  wounded  and 
dying  soldiers  in  Soutari. 

And  we  are  reminded  this  day,  by  a  vacant 
•eat  in  this  church,  and  a  vacant  chair  in  one 
of  our  loved  homes,  of  one  long  since  enrolled 
on  the  catalogue  of  those  who  have  given 
their  lives  to  the  service  of  Ood  and  their 
fellow-men.  And  with  a  sacred  and  conscien¬ 
tious  regard  of  the  expressed  desire  of  Dr. 
Van  Dyck  that  no  fulsome  eulogy  should  be 
ottered  with  regard  to  himself,  it  is  at  the 
same  time  fitting  and  due  to  the  great  cause 
to  which  he  devoted  his  life,  that  mention  be 
made,  even  though  briefly,  of  the  abounding 
grace  of  God,  who,  when  a  work  is  to  be 
done,  raises  up  the  right  men  to  do  it,  in  His 
own  time  and  way. 

It  is  an  encouragement  and  a  stimulus  to 
young  men  to  see  how  much  may  be  done  in 
one  lifetime  by  self-surrender,  patience,  indus¬ 
try,  and  perseverance. 

Cornelius  Van  Alan  Van  Dyck  was  born  in 
Kinderhook,  Columbia  County,  New  York, 
August  13,  1818,  of  parents  of  Dutch  extrac¬ 
tion,  and  by  dint  of  hard  work  and  self  deny¬ 
ing  labor,  secured  a  medical  education  at 
Jefferson  Medical  College  in  Philadelphia, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  was  appointed 
medical  missionary  of  the  American  Board  of 
Missions  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  Only  one 
medical  missionary,  Dr.  Asa  Dodge,  had  pre¬ 
ceded  him  in  Syria,  and  Dr.  Dodge,  who  ar¬ 
rived  in  February,  1833,  died  in  Jerusalem, 
January,  1835,  so  that  for  fifteen  years,  until 
the  arrival  of  Dr.  Van  Dyck,  there  was  no 
American  physician  in  this  land. 

Dr.  Van  Dyck  arrived  in  Beirut  April  2nd, 
1840,  and  spent  the  month  of  May  in  a  tour  in 
Northern  Syria  with  Messrs.  Thomson  and 
Beadle,  going  to  Tripoli,  Hums,  Hamath, 
Antioch,  Latakian,  and  Aleppo. 

In  July  he  went  to  Jerusalem  with  three  of 
the  missionary  families,  and  in  hie  absence 
Beirut  was  bombarded  by  the  allied  English 
and  Austrian  fleets.  In  January,  1841,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Beirut  and  spent  the  summer  in  Deir 
£1  Komr,  with  Dr.  Eli  Smith  and  Mr.  Wol¬ 
cott,  opening  a  school  for  the  sons  of  the 
Druze  chiefs.  In  June,  1843,  he  removed  to 
Abeih,  with  Dr.  Thomson,  remaining  there 
for  eight  years,  teaching  in  the  newly  founded 
Abeih  Seminary,  making  journeys  to  South¬ 
ern  Lebanon,  Merj  Aiyun,  and  Hasbeiya,  at¬ 
tending  the  sick  in  all  parts  of  the  field,  trans¬ 
lating  and  writing  text -books  for  the  schools 
in  Arabic,  and  studying  the  Arabic  language 
with  constant  assiduity  and  enthusiasm.  In 
the  wars  of  1840  and  1845  he  was  called  to  at¬ 
tend  the  wounded  and  suffering. 

On  January  14,1846,  he  was  ordained  in  Abeih 
to  the  Christian  ministry.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  Mr.  Whiting,  the  ordaining  prayer 
offered  by  Dr.  Thomson,  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  given  by  Mr.  Lannean,  and  the 
charge  given  by  Mr.  Calhoun. 

In  November,  1846,  the  now  celebrated 
Abeih  Seminary  was  founded  with  eight  board¬ 
ing  pupils,  and  Dr.  Van  Dyck  gave  himself 
earnestly  to  training  young  men  for  usefulness. 


In  1847,  in  his  report  on  the  seminary,  he 
wrote,  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  (Psa. 
cxviii.  25),  “Save  now  I  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord 
O  Lord,  I  beseech  Thee  send  now  prosperity." 
“Except  the  Lord  build  the  house  they  labor 
in  vain  that  build  it"  (Psa.  cxxvii.  1).  He 
then  remarks:  “Who  knows  but  the  same 
showers  of  divine  grace  which  visited  the 
Nestorian  Mission  Seminary  in  Oroomiah,  may 
visit  us !” 

During  that  year,  1847,  a  committee  consist 
ingof  Messrs  Eli  Smith,  Thomson,  Van  Dyck, 
Whiting,  De  Forest,  and  Hunter  prepared  and 
sent  to  the  United  States  an  appeal  in  behalf 
of  undertaking  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  the  Arabic  language,  the  work  to  be  en¬ 
trusted  to  Dr.  Eli  Smith.  The  document  is 
long,  and  now  of  great  historical  value.  After 
speaking  of  the  comparatively  evanescent 
character  of  translations  of  the  Bible  into  the 
language  of  tribes  evidently  “hastening  to 
extinction,”  the  appeal  rises  to  high  and 
almost  prophetic  eloquence  in  speaking  of  the 
future  of  the  Arabic  Bible:  “The  Arab  trans¬ 
lator  is  interpreting  the  lively  oracles  for  the 
forty  millions  of  an  undying  race  whose  suc¬ 
cessive  and  ever  augmenting  generations  shall 
fail  only  with  the  final  termination  of  all 
earthly  things.  Can  we  exaggerate  on  such  a 
theme?  Is  it  easy  to  overestimate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  that  mighty  power  that  shall  send  the 
healing  leaves  of  salvation  down  the  Tigris, 
the  Euphrates,  the  Nile,  and  the  Niger;  that 
shall  open  the  living  fountains  in  the  plains  of 
Syria,  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  the  sands  of 
Africa ;  that  shall  gild  with  the  light  of  life 
the  craggy  summits  of  goodly  Lebanon  and 
Sacred  Sinai  and  Giant  Atlas?  We  think  not. 
These  and  kindred  thoughts  are  not  the  fitful 
scintillations  of  imagination,  the  baseless 
dreams  of  a  wild  enthusiasm.  To  give  the 
Word  of  God  to  forty  millions  of  perishing  sin¬ 
ners,  to  write  their  commentaries,  their  con¬ 
cordances,  their  theology,  their  sermons,  their 
tracts,  their  school  books,  and  their  religious 
journals,  in  short,  to  give  them  a  Christian 
literature,  or  that  germinating  commencement 
of  one  which  can  perpetuate  its  life  and  ex¬ 
pand  it  into  full-grown  maturity,  are  great 
gigantic  verities,  taking  fast  hold  on  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  myriads  which  no  man  can  number, 
of  the  present  and  all  future  generations.” 

The  work  of  Bible  translation  was  begun  in 
1848-49  by  Dr.  Eli  Smith,  who  continued  the 
preparatory  work  for  eight  years,  and  was 
called  to  his  rest  January  11,  1857,  but  stated 
before  his  decease  that  he  was  only  willing 
to  be  responsible  for  the  translation  of  the  first 
ten  chapters  of  Genesis,  which  had  been  cor¬ 
rected  and  printed  under  hie  own  direction. 

In  1851  Drs.  Thomson  and  Van  Dyck  were 
transferred  to  the  Sidon  station,  having  the 
care  of  the  Hasbeiya  and  Tyre  districts.  Dr. 
Van  Dyck  stated  that  be  wished  to  “give  him¬ 
self  now  more  fully  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Word.”  For  the  following  six  years  his  labors 
were  abundant,  and  Dr.  Thomson  stated  that 
their  “station  was  on  horseback.”  A  church 
was  organized  in  Hasbeiya,  a  Bible  class  was 
maintained  in  Sidon,  attended  by  large  num¬ 
bers  of  the  people.  At  this  time  his  well 
known  Arabic  geography  was  published. 

In  1853  he  visited  the  United  States  with 
his  family,  and  on  May  12,  1854,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  hear  him  speak  at  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle,  New  York,  on  the  same  platform 
with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Alexander  Duff  of 
India. 

In  July,  1854,  he  returned  to  Syria,  and  on 
the  decease  of  Dr.  Eli  Smith,  in  January,  1857, 
he  was  called  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  his 
mission  and  the  Missionary  Board  to  take  up 
the  great  work  of  the  Arabic  translation  of  the 
Scriptures. 

God  in  His  wise  providence,  had  been  pre¬ 


paring  him  for  seventeen  years  for  this  work. 
He  had  read  and  mastered  the  whole  libraries 
of  Arabic  books,  poetry,  grammar,  rhetoric, 
logic,  history,  geography,  and  medicine ;  had 
published  Arabic  books  on  algebra,  geometry, 
higher  mathematics,  geography,  logic,  pros¬ 
ody,  besides  religious  tracts  and  sermons; 
and  in  the  colloquial  Arabic  he  was  without 
an  equal. 

Thus  had  God  thoroughly  equipped  the  la¬ 
borer  to  whom  He  assigned  this  momentous 
work.  Using  Dr.  Smith’s  work  as  a  basis,  be 
began  the  work  de  novo,  and  after  two  and  a 
half  years  of  labor,  the  Reference  New  Testa¬ 
ment  was  printed,  March  29,  186U,  and  the 
Pocket  Edition  in  April,  1860.  The  voweled 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  completed 
in  1863.  The  printing  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  finished  on  August  22,  1864,  and  the  print¬ 
ing  of  the  whole  Arabic  Bible  was  finished  in 
March,  1865. 

The  event  was  celebrated  in  the  old  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  building,  and  in  the  upper  room 
where  Dr.  Smith  had  labored  on  the  transla¬ 
tion  eight  years,  and  Dr.  Van  Dyck  eight 
years  more,  the  assembled  missionaries  gave 
tbanks  to  God  for  the  completion  of  this  ardu¬ 
ous  work.  Just  then  the  sound  of  many 
voices  arose  from  below,  and  on  throwing 
open  the  door  we  beard  a  large  company  of 
native  young  men,  laborers  at  the  Press  and 
members  of  the  Protestant  community,  sing¬ 
ing  to  the  tune  of  “Hebron”  a  new  song, 
“Even  praise  to  our  God,”  composed  by  Mr. 
Ibrahim  Sarkis,  and  afterwards  translated 
into  English  ;  two  of  the  stanzas  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  Hail  day  thrice  blessed  of  our  God. 

Rejoice,  let  all  men  bear  a  part. 

Complete  at  length  thy  printed  Word, 

Lord  print  its  truth  on  every  heart. 

“  Lord  spare  thy  servant  through  whose  toil 
Thou  givest  us  this,  of  books  the  best : 

Bless  all  who  shared  the  arduous  task. 

From  Elastern  land  or  distant  West." 

The  printing  of  the  Arabic  Scriptures  was 
now  carried  on,  but  the  press  could  not  keep 
up  with  the  demand,  and  Dr.  Van  Dyck  went 
to  New  York  in  1865,  and  spent  two  years  in 
eleotrotyping  the  royal  octavo  edition  of  the 
Bible,  and  during  his  stay  gave  instruction  in 
Hebrew  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

On  his  return  to  Beirut  in  the  fall  of  1867, 
he  superintended  the  electrotyping  of  various 
editions  of  the  Arabic  Bible,  conducted  (be 
weekly  Arabic  journal,  and  entered  upon  his 
duties  as  professor  in  the  medical  department 
of  the  Syrian  Protestant  College,  continuing 
bis  connection  with  it  in  abundant  labors,  in 
teaching  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine 
and  chemistry,  founding  the  Astronomical 
Observatory,  and  witnessing  the  growth  and 
develpmentof  the  institution,  and  the  gradua¬ 
tion  of  twelve  medical  classes  until  his  resig¬ 
nation. 

His  labors  in  the  St.  John’s  and  the  Greek 
hospitals  are  too  well  known  to  need  more  than 
mere  mention  here. 

He  fell  on  sleep  November  13th  at  4  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  aged  seventy-seven  years  and 
three  months,  having  lived  in  Syria  fifty- five 
years,  seven  months,  and  eleven  days,  having 
“come  to  his  grave  in  a  full  age  like  as  a 
shock  of  com  cometb  in  its  season”  (Job.v.  26). 

For  the  encouragement  and  inspiration  of 
the  young,  his  long  life  of  incessant  and 
varied  labor  is  a  valuable  lesson. 

1.  He  was  not  willing  to  be  an  unsown  seed 
which  “abidetb  alone.”  From  bis  youth  he 
determined  to  give  his  life  and  strength  to 
the  service  of  God  and  man.  He  never  spared 
himself.  I  have  often  seen  him  sitting  at  bis 
table  when  translating  the  Scriptures,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  critical  apparatus,  and  wrest¬ 
ling  with  difficult  questions  of  the  original 
Greek  and  Hebrew  and  the  niceties  of  Arabic 
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idioms,  and  bolding  with  both  hands  his  head, 
throbbing  with  agonizing  pain.  And  in  bis 
medical  practice  of  more  than  half  a  century, 
who  can  tell  what  he  suffered  in  relieving  the 
sufferings  of  others. 

2.  He  was  an  example  of  industry.  It  makes 
an  ordinary  man  weary  to  look  at  the  volumes 
which  he  has  written  in  Arabic.  Such  results 
as  he  attained  are  only  the  fruit  of  untiring 
industry.  And,  adding  to  this  the  other 
varied  aspects  and  branches  of  his  life  work, 
we  have  a  rare  record  of  hard,  industrious 
labor,  worthy  of  imitation  by  every  young 
man  who  is  anxious  to  make  the  most  and  the 
best  of  his  life.  Spasmodic  efforts  never  ao- 
complish  great  results.  Industry  has  wrought 
more  than  genius. 

He  was  a  rare  combination  of  divinely 
bestowed  endowments.  Great  mathematicians 
are  rarely  linguists,  and  great  linguists  are 
rarely  mathematicians.  Yet  he  was  equally 
at  home  in  philology,  mathematics,  astron¬ 
omy,  and  medicine.  In  certain  branches  of 
science  he  has  given  the  Arab  race  a  scientific 
terminology  before  unknown.  While  such  en¬ 
dowments  are  the  despair  of  ordinary  men,  yet 
the  use  he  made  of  them  should  inspire  us  all 
to  do  our  best  with  the  talents  God  has  given 
us. 

4.  He  was  an  example  in  bis  willingness  to 
undertake  what  God  in  His  providence  indi 
Gated  to  be  bis  duty,  if  it  was  itinerating  on 
horseback  over  rough  roads  and  among  hos¬ 
tile  tribes,  or  to  give  himself  to  medical  prac 
tice,  or  to  conduct  a  school  of  learning,  or  en¬ 
ter  upon  the  awfully  responsible  work  of  trans 
lating  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  was  willing  to 
break  up  his  home  and  move  to  another  sta¬ 
tion  and  enter  on  the  new  work  with  all  bis 
heart  and  strength. 

5.  He  brought  forth  fruit  in  old  age.  He 
was  not  content  to  abide  alone.  As  long  as 
physical  strength  would  permit,  he  continued 
to  translate  and  edit  books,  and  just  before 
bis  last  brief  illness  he  had  completed  the 
translation  of  General  Wallace’s  “Ben  Hur,” 
which  is  now  awaiting  publication.  He  had 
no  idea  that  an  educated  man  passes  the  dead 
line  of  efficient  service  at  the  age  of  fifty. 
At  that  age  he  began  a  new  and  most  arduous 
professional  career. 

6.  He  lived  in  the  fear  of  God.  In  1840  there 
was  little  in  Syria  to  inspire  a  spirit  of 
romance,  either  in  the  slow  modes  of  ocean 
travel  or  in  the  outlook  here,  where  war  and 
tumult  and  confusion  prevailed.  Nothing  but 
a  consecrated  spirit  could  have  induced  a 
young  physician  to  leave  home  and  country 
for  such  an  unpromising  field,  nothing  but  a 
desire  to  serve  the  Master  and  to  bring  forth 
fruit  to  His  glory.  And  this  spirit  appeared 
all  through  his  life.  “Except  a  corn  of  wheat 
fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abidetb  alone ; 
but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit.” 

We  can  imagine  two  kernels  of  wheat  in  the 
land  of  Egypt  in  the  days  of  Moses,  1492  B.C. 
One  is  placed  in  a  dry  glass  jar  and  put  into 
a  mummy  case  and  laid  away  to  remain  un- 
ohanged  and  unfruitful.  The  other  is  cast  into 
the  ground.  The  first  year  it  produces  eighty 
kernels,  the  second  year  each  of  these  is 
planted  and  produce  6,400  grains,  and  within 
ten  years  it  would  have  produced  more  than  a 
million  bushels  of  wheat,  and  by  the  present 
day  have  furnished  bread  for  the  whole  world. 

So  we  can  imagine  that  in  Jefferson  Medicai 
CoMege,  in  1889,  were  two  young  men  of 
equafl  advantages  and  gifts,  the  one  self-cen¬ 
tered,  thinking  only  of  caring  for  himself, 
getting  honor  for  himself  and  gaining  earthly 
wealth,  and  the  other  saying,  I  will  follow 
m-y  Master,  who  gave  His  life  for  me.  I  will 
not  abide  alone.  I  will  not  be  content  to  go 
<to  heaven  alone.  Let  me  die  to  home  and 


friends  and  bright  prospects  in  my  native  land 
if  I  may  but  bring  forth  fruit  for  Him. 

“  Go  then  earthly  fame  and  treaenre. 

Come  disaster  scorn  and  pain. 

In  Thy  service  pain  is  pleasure 
With  Thy  favor  loss  is  Bain.” 

And  now  fifty-five  years  have  past,  and 
what  a  harvest  from  this  seed  wheat  cast  into 
the  soil  of  Syria.  Think  of  the  800,000,000  of 
pages  of  the  Arabic  Scriptures,  already  in 
circulation  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  the 
millions  of  pages  yet  to  be  printed,  thus  giving 
the  Bread  of  Life  to  untold  millions  of  our 
race. 

It  was  said  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  archi¬ 
tect  of  St.  Paul’s,  London:  “Si  monumentum 
quaeris,  circumspice”  (“If  you  seek  my  mon¬ 
ument,  look  around  you”).  And  this  Arabic 
Bible  in  thirty-two  different  editions,  is  a 
monument  more  enduring  than  brass  or  mar¬ 
ble. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  I  called  upon 
our  beloved  brother  on  a  summer  Sabbath 
day,  and  he  had  been  suffering  from  severe 
nervous  pain,  and  thought  that  he  might 
not  have  long  to  live.  He  said  he  had  just 
been  reading  in  Bunyan’s  “Pilgrim’s  Progress” 
the  account  of  Christian  and  Hopeful  crossing 
the  river  together,  and  he  opened  the  book 
and  read  the  following  sentences : 

“Betwixt  them  and  the  gate  was  a  river; 
but  there  was  no  bridge,  and  the  river  was 
very  deep.  The  pilgrims  then,  especially 
Christian,  began  to  despond  in  their  mind  and 
looked  this  way  and  that,  hut  no  way  could  he 
found  by  them  by  which  they  might  ascend 
the  river.  Then  they  asked  the  men  if  the 
waters  were  all  of  a  depth. 

“They  said,  ‘No,  you  shall  find  it  deeper  or 
shallower  as  you  believe  in  the  King  of  the 
place.  ’ 

“Christian  then  entering  the  water  began  to 
sink,  and  crying  out  to  bis  good  friend  Hope¬ 
ful,  said,  'I  sink  in  deep  waters;  the  billows 
go  over  my  head  ;  all  bis  waves  go  over  me.  ’ 
Then  said  Hopeful,  ‘Be  of  good  cheer,  my 
brotheri  I  feel  the  bottom,  and  it  is  good.’  ” 

This  last  expression  Dr.  Van  Dyck  repeated 
over  and  over  again,  “I  feel  the  bottom,  and 
it  is  good.” 

Yes,  there  is  firm  footing  for  the  Chrit>tian 
even  amid  the  waves  of  that  dark  river: 
“When  thou  passest  through  the  waters,  I 
will  be  with  thee,  and  through  the  rivers, 
they  shall  not  overflow  thee”  (Isa.  xliii.  2.) 

Have  we  placed  our  feet  upon  the  Rock? 
Are  we  ready,  if  need  be.  to  die  with  Him 
that  we  may  reign  with  Him?  “If  a  corn  of 
wheat  die,  it  beareth  much  fruit.”  “Herein 
is  My  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much 
fruit.”  Let  us  “offer  ourselves  on  the  sacri¬ 
fice  and  service  of  our  fellow  men.  Then 
shall  we  bear  much  fruit.”  Then  will  our 
Father  be  glorified. 

THE  AMERICAN  CHURCH  IN  PARIS. 

The  work  in  thie  church  is  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition  the  present  season.  Congregations  are 
large,  the  Sunday-school  and  Society  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  flourishing.  Interesting  Thanks¬ 
giving  services  were  held.  The  horticultural 
decorations  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  consisting 
of  a  large  quantity  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
not  grown  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  were  after¬ 
wards  distributed  among  the  poor. 

When  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Wood  of  Ger¬ 
mantown,  Pa.,  was  in  charge  of  the  church 
in  Rue  de  Berri,  on  exchange  with  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Tburber,  he  took  deep  interest  in  the 
American  students  living  in  the  Latin  quarter. 
Since  his  return  he  has  raised  the  money  to 
support  the  Rev.  Dr.  Paden  in  a  special  min 
istry  to  this  class  of  our  countrypeople  study¬ 
ing  art,  medicine,  and  literature  in  the  French 
capital.  This  is  just  what  Dr.  Tburber  has 
greatly  desired.  Dr.  Wood  will  have  the 
gratitude,  not  only  of  the  students,  but  of 
their  friends  in  this  country,  and  of  all  who 
know  the  needs  and  temptations  of  our  young 
people  in  the  Quartier  Latin. 


A  MISSIONARY  LADY  AMONG  THE  JAPAN¬ 
ESE  AND  CHINESE  SOLDIERS. 

By  Bev.  H.  Iioomia. 

Some  time  in  November,  1894,  Miss  E.  Tal- 
cott  of  the  American  Board  Mission  in  Japan, 
went  to  Hiroshima  to  engage  in  work  among 
the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  She  has  con¬ 
tinued  this  work  almost  without  interruption 
until  the  present  time.  The  extent  of  its  in¬ 
fluence  has  been  very  wide,  and  the  good 
that  has  been  accomplished  is  beyond  compu¬ 
tation.  I  think  it  can  be  safely  said  that  no 
other  work  has  taken  such  a  deep  hold  upon 
the  heart  of  the  people  as  this  persistent  and 
faithful  ministration  to  the  relief  and  comfort 
of  the  men  who  have  done  so  much  to  bring 
glory  and  honor  to  the  nation.  What  has  been 
done  for  the  army  and  navy  was  regarded  as  a 
national  rather  than  a  personal  favor. 

From  the  beginning  of  her  work,  she  has 
been  given  free  access  to  the  different  wards 
of  the  hospitals,  and  the  Head  Surgeon  of  the 
Japanese  Army  has  spoken  in  very  commenda¬ 
tory  terms  of  the  value  of  her  work.  She  is 
allowed  to  go  into  the  wards  wh«.n  other  vis¬ 
itors  are  denied  entrance,  and  the  patients 
say  that  her  visits  do  them  more  good  than 
the  medicine  of  the  physicians. 

It  is  said  that  the  poor  suffering  and  home¬ 
sick  soldiers  in  the  hospitals  of  the  Crimea 
would  kiss  the  shadow  of  Florence  Nightin¬ 
gale  as  it  fell  upon  the  wall.  And  in  like  man¬ 
ner  has  Miss  Talcott  won  the  esteem  and 
gratitude  of  the  soldiers  of  Japan. 

The  extent  of  her  influence,  however,  has 
not  been  confined  to  the  Japanese  alone.  Her 
kindness  has  been  felt  and  appreciated  by  the 
Chinese  prisoners  as  well,  and  one  of  them 
has  given  an  account  of  his  experience  that  is 
both  valuable  and  full  of  interest. 

The  author  of  the  tribute  is  an  officer  who 
was  captured  at  Wei-bai-wei.  He  writes  as 
follows : 

“In  February,  1895,  a  few  days  after  I 
reached  Hiroshima,  two  Chinese  officers  from 
the  Japanese  Hospital  came  by  order  to  stay 
in  our  place  of  confinement.  They  were  pris¬ 
oners  from  Kin-Chow,  a  city  about  forty  miles 
northeast  of  Port  Arthur.  One  of  them  was 
wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  the  other  in  the 
arm.  They  bad  been  in  the  hospital  about 
three  months,  and  were  well  pleased  with  the 
treatment  they  received.  The  Japanese  doc¬ 
tors  and  nurses  had  been  very  kind  in  every 
way  possible,  and  these  officers  spoke  of  them 
with  gratitude. 

“  But  louder  still  were  the  praises  of  these  offi¬ 
cers  over  a  certain  foreign  lady  whose  kind¬ 
ness  and  acts  of  love  had  made  a  deep  impres¬ 
sion  on  them,  as  well  as  the  other  Chinese 
prisoners.  They  related  her  gifts  of  candy, 
oranges,  and  other  tokens  of  sympathy ;  and 
although  they  could  not  converse  with  her  yet 
they  knew  by  her  looks  and  behavior  that  she 
had  great  interest  in  them.  She  had  given  to 
the  officers  and  men  some  portions  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  were  read  by  those  who 
were  able  to  do  so,  for  many  of  the  soldiers 
could  not  read. 

“These  officers  said  they  heard  Christianity 
was  a  perverse  doctrine,  but  they  will  never 
say  in  the  future  another  derogatory  word 
against  it ;  for,  as  far  as  they  can  judge,  its  ob¬ 
ject  was  benevolence  and  kindness  so  well  il¬ 
lustrated  by  the, acts  of  this  lady.  I  was  quite 
surprised  to  bear  this  from  such  men,  whose 
conservatism  was  proverbial,  but  the  rays  of 
Christian  love  can  pierce  even  the  most  stub¬ 
born  hearts.  Their  conversation  so  constantly 
drifted  to  the  benevolence  of  this  lady  that 
my  curiosity  was  quite  aroused  to  know  who 
she  was. 

“I  asked  the  Japanese  interpreter  to  find 
out  who  it  was  and  beg  her  to  call  on  us,  but 
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he  said  the  authorities  were  very  strict  about 
outsiders  calling  on  prisoners-of-war.  How¬ 
ever,  this  lady  did  call  one  day,  but  was  re¬ 
fused  entrance,  as  she  had  no  permit.  Curios¬ 
ity  drove  us  to  the  board  fence,  through 
which  we  peeped  to  get  a  glimpse  of  this 
good  angel.  As  she  receded  slowly,  with  a 
disappointed  heart,  our  yearning  and  anxious 
souls  followed  her  till  she  entirely  disappeared 
from  view.  Never  did  thirsty  crops  pine  more 
for  a  pleasant  rain  than  we  did  to  see  her. 

“In  March  the  Bev.  Mr.  Loomis  in  his 
second  call  upon  us  was  accompanied  by  four 
ladies.  Among  these  was  Mies  Talcott,  the 
lady  whose  famous  kindness  and  benevolence 
I  had  heard  so  much  about.  Her  very  face 
was  sunlight,  beaming  with  Christian  love. 
Her  countenance  was  aglow  with  an  inward 
delight,  and  seemed  ever  ready  to  sooth  and 
hleas  the  sorrowful  and  broken-hearted.  She 
had  a  mysterious  happiness  whose  deep  foun¬ 
tain  we  could  not  fathom  nor  understand. 
Our  officers  had  not  given  an  exaggerated 
account  of  her  kindness  and  acts  of  charity 
for  we  had  the  rare  opportunity  to  share  them 
and  to  appreciate  their  divine  effects.  Before 
they  left,  the  ladies  sang  “The  Rock  of  Ages,” 
which  moved  our  hearts  deeply.  Mr.  Loomis 
then  offered  prayer;  and  when  be  asked  God’s 
blessing  upon  China,  my  tears  rolled  down  in¬ 
voluntarily. 

“The  second  visit  we  bad  from  Miss  Talcott 
was  in  April,  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Allchin  came 
also.  They  brought  a  large  box  of  oranges, 
and  presented  me  a  book  called  ‘Jesus  and  the 
People.  ’  She  asked  me  about  our  progress  in 
Bible  reading,  and  was  thoroughly  interested 
in  us  bodily  and  spiritually.  ” 

In  Osaka,  where  many  prisoners  were 
brought  from  Hiroshima,  Miss  Talcott  was 
gratefully  remembered,  and  altogether,  the 
impression  she  made  was  deep  and  pleasant 
No  amount  of  preaching  could  have  made  the 
same  impression  that  she  did  by  work  and 
example.  They  bad  been  shown  a  Light  of 
whose  divine  glory  they  had  no  former  con¬ 
ception.  Her  Work  and  influence  were  short, 
but  impressive ;  and  I  make  bold  to  say  that 
she  would  have  brought  to  the  fold  many  a 
scapegoat  were  she  given  the  time  and  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Such  as  it  was,  I  am  sure  she  has  done 
much  good ;  for  although  none  of  them  em¬ 
braced  Christianity,  yet  their  prejudices  were 
disarmed  and  wrong  impressions  dispelled. 
They  acknowledged  freely  among  themselves 
that  Christianity  had  nothing  depraved  about 
it,  but  on  the  contrary,  has  high,  holy,  and 
nohle  objects  in  view.  The  general  opinion 
was  that  no  people  are  so  good  and  virtuous  as 
true  Christians.  “It  is  good  and  holy;  but 
bow  can  ire  attain  to  such  virtue,”  was  the  cry 
of  their  down-hearted  admiration.  They  said 
they  will  never  speak  another  word  against  it. 

They  also  remembered  with  grateful  hearts 
those  kind  missionaries  in  Korea,  where  they 
relieved  the  wounded.  The  missionaries  in 
Japan  also  visited  them  and  showed  deep  in 
terest  and  sympathy.  I  have  never  beard 
them  speak  of  any  missionaries  but  in  terms 
of  the  greatest  respect  and  reverence.  China¬ 
men  are  very  reluctant  in  acknowledging  the 
superiority  of  anything  foreign,  especially 
Christian,  but  their  hearts  were  quite  melted 
by  Christian  love.  They  had  no  other  motives 
in  their  loud  praises  but  deep  respect  and 
sincere  gratitude.  I  am  tempted  to  draw  this 
inference  from  my  observations,  that  notwith¬ 
standing  the  obstacle  of  language,  Christian 
love  triU  manifest  itself,  and  no  matter  bow 
ignorant  a  people  may  be  they  can  appreciate 
true  Christian  worth.  “Let  your  light  so 
shine  before  men  that  they  may  see  your  good 
works  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.  ” 


LOVK. 

With  trembling  bands  I  resched  to  take 
A  strange,  new  gift  from  life. 

But  found  It  cost  the  price  of  tears. 

Of  hopes  and  fears  and  strife. 

I  turned  away,  and  hastened  back 
To  things  I  prized  before— 

A  gift  should  be  a  joy,  my  soul. 

Think  thou  of  this  no  more.” 

But  haunting  still  my  fearful  heart. 

That  gift,  untried  and  sweet. 

Disturbed  my  peace,  aroused  mv  soul. 

And  quickened  each  heart-beat. 

What  was  It  ’’—questioned  every  thought— 

“  Pure  gold  or  only  dross  V 

If  gold— pure  gold— well  worth  a  tear, 

Tho’  it  should  prove  a  cross.” 

But  if  a  sham  -tho'  shaped  a  crown. 

With  jewels  flashing  bright, 

I’d  leave  it  by  the  roadside,  there, 

Hhamcd  In  the  sun’s  true  light.” 

If  true  or  false,  if  ours  to  take, 

O  God,  direct  aright. 

When  we  reach  out  our  trembling  hands 
To  life,  in  Earth's  dark  night ! 

-  E.  W.  C. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  COLORED  PEOPLE  AT 
THE  NORTH. 

By  Rev.  P.  B.  Thompkins. 

After  the  deliverance  of  the  colored  people 
from  bondage  in  1865,  a  few  of  them  left  the 
South,  but  the  majority  remained  there.  The 
thought  of  saving  this  people  presented  itself 
to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  How  best  could 
this  thought  be  made  effective?  The  Freed - 
men’s  Board  was  organized.  Money  was  pro¬ 
vided.  Godly  men  and  women  of  the  North 
left  their  comfortable  firesides  and  went  to 
carry  the  Word  of  the  living  Christ  to  a  dying 
people.  Through  this  Board  much  good  has 
been  done.  The  Gospel  has  been  preached  to 
the  poor,  to  tho  spiritually  enslaved  and 
blind.  The  Presbyterian  Church  has  edu¬ 
cated  many  teachers,  preachers,  deacons,  and 
elders  for  every  denomination  in  that  section. 

But  conditions  have  changed  and  are  still 
changing.  Many  of  the  colored  people  have 
been  and  are  now  coming  to  the  North  and 
going  West.  This  fact  the  Presbyterian 
Church  has  not  noted ;  if  so,  it  has  not  acted. 
Neither  has  the  Freedmen’s  Board  done  any 
work  among  the  many  who  have  come  North. 
But  it  is  clear,  that  instead  of  having  a  Board 
for  Freedmen  in  the  South  alone,  we  must 
have  a  Board  for  the  Freedmen  of  America. 
It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  we  need  a 
Freedmen’s  Board  at  all.  Cannot  the  Home 
Board  do  the  same  work  at  less  expense?  The 
Freedmen’s  Board  was  a  necessity  when  all 
the  colored  people  were  in  the  South,  but  the 
conditions  have  changed.  We  can  no  longer 
say  the  Freedmen  of  the  South,  but  must  say 
the  Freedmen  of  America.  If  this  is  true, 
what  should  be  the  attitude  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church?  Should  it  not  be  to  work  wherever 
the  colored  people  are  found.  North,  South, 
East,  or  West?  Individual  Presbyterians  in¬ 
deed  have  been  working  thus  to  some  extent, 
but  not  in  a  systematic  way.  In  all  the 
smaller  towns  of  the  North  liberal  Presby 
terians  give  largely  to  the  Methodist  and  Bap¬ 
tist  churches.  For  they  say,  “Colored  people 
don’t  take  to  Presbyterianism  1”  If  this  be 
true,  why  not  take  Presbyterianism  to  them, 
adapt 'it  to  them,  try  it  faithfully  on  them? 

Do  our  Presbyterian  members  mean  to  say 
that  the  simplest  form  of  religion  in  the  world 
is  not  suited  to  the  simplest  people?  Do  they 
mean  to  say  that  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
as  taught,  preached,  and  lived  by  Presby¬ 
terian  ministers  and  members,  is  not  a  power 
unto  salvation  for  the  black  man  as  well  as 
for  the  white?  The  writer  was  told  by  a  weal¬ 
thy  lady  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  that  she 
had  given  $10,000  from  time  to  time  to  colored 
Methodist  and  Baptist  churches  in  the  North, 


but  that  she  was  now  entirely  disgusted  I 
“Why?”  I  asked.  “Because  the  moral  and 
spiritual  condition  of  the  people  is  not  im¬ 
proved  in  the  least.”  Was  she  a  wise  steward? 

An  elder  of  a  New  York  Presbyterian  church 
collected  $800  last  summer  for  a  colored  Meth¬ 
odist  church.  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  let  our 
own  Boards  be  the  stewards  of  this  money? 
Because  of  his  unsystematic  way  o^  giving, 
brought  about  by  the  beli  f  that  colored  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  take  to  Presbyterianism,  we  rarely 
find  a  colored  Presbyterian  church  in  a  small 
city  or  large  town  at  the  North.  Are  unedu¬ 
cated  ministers,  whose  consciences  are  too 
often  stained  by  lust,  whose  religious  affec¬ 
tions  are  controlled  by  a  misleading  sensa¬ 
tionalism,  the  kind  of  stewards  our  Presby¬ 
terian  brethren  should  chose  to  distribute 
God’s  money? 

It  is  an  entirely  wrong  idea  that  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Jesus  Christ,  pure  and  unadulter¬ 
ated,  is  not  adapted  to  the  black  man’s  needs. 
He  is  sentimental,  therefore,  forsooth,  feed 
him  on  sentimentalism  I  This  is  bad  doctrine. 
It  is  not  the  teaching  nor  the  practice  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  Congregational, 
Episcopal,  and  Presbyterian  churches  among 
the  Afro  Americans  grow  slowly,  but  surely. 
They  teach  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  not  all  feeling,  but  an  intelligent  faith  in 
Christ,  showing  itself  in  the  daily  life  by  obe¬ 
dience  to  His  commands.  There  is  every  rea¬ 
son  why  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  North 
should  try  to  lift  the  colored  people  at  its 
doors  to  the  level  of  pure  morality  and  gen¬ 
uine  religion.  It  can  be  done,  and  that  is  rea¬ 
son  enough  for  making  the  effort  for  the  glory 
of  Christ.  _ 

TETHERED. 

Bv  AuKUBta  Moore. 

Ah,  ha!  Florence  Nightingale,  so  you  are 
out,  are  you?  Oh,  you  little  beauty,  you  are 
having  your  first  lesson  in  “halter  breaking,” 
though  it  is  a  good  long  rope  that  restrains 
you  now  I  No  wonder  you  leap  and  dance,  for 
the  first  time  in  your  life  (of  three  months) 
out  of  the  barn  into  the  meadow !  Away  you 
go  with  such  speed  and  vigor  that  your  owner 
has  all  he  can  do  to  keep  on  his  feet  and  hold 
on  to  his  end  of  your  rope.  You  by  no  means 
comprehend  what  the  sudden  check  and  chok¬ 
ing  mean.  Then  you  start  back  and  off  in  an¬ 
other  direction.  All  the  same,  you  go  too  far 
that  way  also,  then  again  the  check  and  the 
choking.  Over  and  over  again  the  same  thing 
goes  on,  until  at  last  there  seems  to  be  some 
dawning  upon  your  bovine  mind  of  what  it  is 
that  holds  you  back  from  freedom,  outside  the 
proper  circle,  the  circle  of  safety  for  an  igno¬ 
rant  bossy.  You  stand  gazing  steadily  upon 
the  rope,  then  you  jump  on  it ;  then  you  take 
it  in  your  mouth  and  try  to  gnaw  it  apart. 
And  what  would  you  do  could  you  succeed  in 
the  effort?  Why  away  you  would  race,  and 
either  tumble  over  the  rocky  bank  into  the 
sea,  or  hide  yourself  in  the  woods,  where 
hunger  and  thirst  would  kill  you,  if  nothing 
else  did. 

Foolish  little  calf,  how  much  you  are  like 
human  beings!  Their  Maker  has  set  the 
bound  beyond  which  it  is  not  safe  for  them  to 
pass,  but  they  spend  much  of  life  in  tugging 
and  toiling  to  break  away  from  their  own 
place,  leaping  on  the  confines  of  the  circle  of 
duty  and  safety  wherein  they  are  destined  to 
find  their  work  and  their  supplies.  Sad  is  the 
fate  of  such  as  are  permitted  to  break  away ; 
they  rush  eagerly  after  they  know  not  what, 
just  as  you,  Florence  Nightingale,  would  do 
could  you  have  your  own  way.  Neither  you 
or  they  know  that  inside  the  circle  are 
things  just  as  much  to  be  desired  as  any  that 
are  without.  Blind  to  this  truth,  you  gallop 
over  all  till  your  tether  checks  you.  Well, 
well,  you  already  are,  I  see,  beginning  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  to  submit.  Sensible  little  beauty 
There  you  are,  dimly  seen  now,  between  me 
and  Casco  shore.  'The  fog  has  rolled  coolly 
over  you,  and  you  stand,  a  veritable  “Maid  of 
the  Mist,”  sedately  pondering  the  situation. 
It  is  a  very  pleasant  one.  Flora.  The  line  is 
set  for  you  in  a  delightful  place,  and  you  are 
a  beautiful  feature  of  the  beautiful  scene. 
Well  would  it  be  were  every  one  as  teachable 
as  you  are,  as  speedily  resigned  to  the  inevita¬ 
ble  and  as  content  with  the  lot  assigned  to 
I  him. 
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TEACHINGS  OF  JESUS. 

BVNDAT,  JANUABT  IS,  1896. 

BIBLE  STUDY  UNION  LESSONS. 
Lesson  II.— The  Love  of  God  in  the  Gift  of 
His  Son. 

John  iii.  14  21. 

The  crux  of  to  day’s  passage  lies  in  verse  13, 
which  closed  our  last  lesson.  In  what  sense 
did  the  Son  of  Man  come  down  from  heaven? 
The  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  lies  in  the  an- 
■wer  to  this  question. 

At  the  present  moment  this  doctrine  is  occu¬ 
pying  the  foremost  place  in  the  attention  of 
Bible  scholars.  The  great  questions  of  the  In¬ 
spiration  and  Composition  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  for  two  generations  have  been  the 
centre  of  interest,  are  practically  settled. 
Not  that  all  people  have  at  last  come  to  think 
alike  on  these  subjects,  but  that  the  princi¬ 
ples  on  which  judgment  must  be  based  have 
been  clearly  ascertained  and  defined.  Pre¬ 
cisely  this  work  now  needs  to  be  done  with 
regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  Its 
statement  in  tbe  Nicene  Creed  was  a  wonder¬ 
ful  work  of  logical  deduction,  intended  and 
perfectly  adapted  to  confront  tbe  great  Arian 
heresy.  But  the  progress  of  religious  thought 
in  the  fifteen  centuries  since  the  creed  re¬ 
ceived  its  final  form,  and  the  rise  of  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  Biblical  theology,  render  necessary  a 
fresh  study  of  the  Incarnation  of  Christ,  and 
the  rising  generation  may  confidently  expect 
to  see  in  their  time  new  and  glorious  light 
break  forth  from  the  Word  of  God  to  illumi¬ 
nate  this  cardinal  doctrine  of  our  religion. 

Obviously  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon 
such  a  study  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  done 
by  bringing  together  some  of  the  utterances  of 
Jesus  himself  which  bear  upon  the  subject, 
with  the  attempt  to  apprehend  the  natural  and 
obvious  meaning  of  His  words.  Whatever 
theologians  and  logicians  may  be  able  to  see 
in  or  deduce  from  the  words  of  Scripture,  the 
unlearned  student  may  not  dare  to  take  them 
in  any  but  their  natural  meaning.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  we  may  not  interpret  anything 
figuratively.  The  figurative  sense  is  the 
natural  sense  of  many  statements  (such  as  the 
rising  sun,  tbe  wings  of  tbe  wind,  etc.).  And 
this  is  especially  the  case  in  tbe  Bible,  for 
the  Hebrew  has  hardly  any  words  for  abstract 
ideas,  and  all  such  ideas  must  needs  be  ex¬ 
pressed  figuratively,  and  tbe  Aramaean,  in 
which  our  Saviour  thought,  and  usually 
spoke,  is  like  it  in  this  respect  as  in  others.  In 
the  thirteenth  verse  we  may  interpret  “heaven” 
in  a  figurative  sense  or  in  a  natural  sense,  but 
we  may  not  interpret  it  naturally  in  one  clause 
and  figuratively  in  another.  The  last  clause, 
“which  is  in  heaven,”  is  wanting  in  two  of 
the  best  manuscripts,  and  in  nearly  all  ancient 
translations,  but  we  may  not  place  too  much 
stress  on  this  fact,  knowing  the  doctrinal  con¬ 
troversies  which  were  waging  when  they  were 
made.  Whether  or  not  the  words  belong  here, 
the /oof  that  Jesus  “is”  at  the  time  of  speak¬ 
ing  “in  heaven,”  is  implied  in  what  precedes, 
for  in  saying  that  be  “  has  ascended  up  to 


heaven,”  Jesus  cannot  mean  Nicodemus  to 
understand  that  He  has  at  any  time  left  his 
earthly  life  and  paid  a  visit  to  heaven.  Heaven 
in  this  verse,  therefore,  must  mean  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  God  ;  in  that  sense  Jesus  was  in  heaven 
while  He  spoke,  in  that  sense  He  continually 
ascended  to  heaven,  and  therefore  was  able,  as 
no  one  else  was  able,  to  “tell  heavenly 
things,”  since  He  alone  knew  them  of  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge. 

The  second  clause  of  this  verse  must  be  in¬ 
terpreted  by  the  analogy  of  tbe  first  and  third 
clauses ;  they  are  figurative,  and  it  must  be 
figurative,  also.  That  “  the  Son  of  Man  came 
down  from  heaven”  must  here  be  understood 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  we  understand 
that  He,  the  human  Jesus,  bad  already  as¬ 
cended  up  to  heaven.  He  comes  to  man  as 
one  “born  from  above”  (vs.  8)  however  much 
of  special  meaning  we  may  find  in  tbe  ex¬ 
pression  when  applied  to  him.  Being  always 
in  the  presence  of  God,  He  comes  to  man  as 
the  Mediator  of  tbe  divine  purpose.  This  is 
ail  that  we  can  possibly  see  in  this  clause ;  it 
is  simply  the  introduction  to  the  “heavenly 
things”  that  Jesus  at  once  goes  on  to  reveal 
in  verses  14  17,  where  the  doctrine  of  tbe  In¬ 
carnation  does  appear.  The  point  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  statement  is  not  that  the  Son  of  God  can 
reveal  heavenly  things,  but  that  the  Son  of 
man  can  reveal  them,  and  that  because  His 
life  is  in  heaven.  It  is  very  noticeable  that 
whenever  Jesus  insists  upon  His  knowledge  of 
heavenly  mysteries  and  his  mediation  of  the 
divine  purposes,  it  is  always  iii  His  human 
capacity.  It  is  the  Son  of  man  who  has  power 
to  forgive  sins  (Matt,  ix  6),  tbe  Son  of  man 
who  will  be  final  judge  of  men  (xiii.  41,  xvi 
27,  xxiv.  30;  Luke  xii.  8;  John  v.  27,  etc.), 
tbe  Son  of  Man  who  partakes  of  heavenly 
glory  (Matt.  xix.  28,  xxv.  81,  xxvi.  63,  64, 
etc.);  for  others  to  enter  heaven  they  must 
believe  in  the  Son  of  man  (John  vi.  29) 
Jesus  asserts  elsewhere  what  He  here  implies, 
that  it  is  as  the  Son  of  man  that  He  has -had 
a  previous  existence  with  the  Father  (John 
vi.  62  and  implicitly  in  xvii  5).  Finally,  it 
is  as  the  Son  of  man  (vss.  14,  15)  that  He  is 
to  accomplish  the  redemption  of  mankind. 
As  in  the  wilderness  one  made  in  all  points 
like  the  venomous  serpent  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  death,  yet  without  its  poisonous 
quality,  was  made  the  mediator  of  healing 
and  redemption,  so  now.  He  who  was  a  very 
Son  of  man,  one  with  man,  yet  without  bis 
sin,  was  appointed  to  take  away  sin. 

That  Jesus  was  “very  man”  in  no  figura¬ 
tive  sense  is  evident  all  through  the  Gospels, 
and  to  us  who  are  wont  to  find  a  sort  of  un¬ 
reality  in  our  idea  of  Him,  this  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  truth.  That  Jesus  himself  considered 
it  a  more  important  fact  than  the  fact  of  His 
pre  existence  is  very  evident,  since  we  can 
find  at  most  only  three  statements  of  that  mys¬ 
tery  ;  while  from  beginning  to  end  of  His 
teachings  He  labors  to  make  His  hearers  real¬ 
ize  His  true  humanity  and  perfect  oneness 
with  them.  There  are  things  that  He  does 
not  know  (Matt.  xxiv.  36),  there  is  a  limit 
to  His  power  (Mark  x.  40),  He  does  not  claim 
divine  goodness  (vs.  18).  It  is  not  only  that 
He  hungers,  thirsts,  is  weary,  joyful,  dis¬ 
pleased,  sorrowful,  like  other  men ;  He  con 
tinually  asserts  that  He  is  different  from  other 
men  not  by  reason  of  a  different  nature,  but 
because  His  will  is  in  perfect  harmony  with 
God’s  will  (John  vi.  38).  This  is  true  even 
when  God’s  will  runs  counter  to  His  natural 
desires  (Matt.  iv.  6,  7;  Mark  xiv.  86).  He 
has  power  which  others  have  not,  but  it  is 
because  He  realizes  that  He  has  none  in  Him¬ 
self,  is  perfectly  bumble,  receives  all  from 
God,  even  to  the  words  that  He  speaks 
(John  vii.  16,  viii.  28).  It  is  because  of 
His  perfect  obedience  (vs.  29),  that  He  is  able 


to  mediate  between  God  and  man.  Therefore 
it  is  that  men  must  come  to  Him  (John  v. 
40),  follow  His  light  (iii.  21),  His  leading  (x. 
27),  in  order  to  be  saved. 

Yet  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God  in  a  unique 
sense  is  evident  from  the  use  of  the  expression 
in  the  very  next  verse  (16),  which  is  the  cor¬ 
nerstone  of  the  Christian  religion.  And  we 
may  notice  here  that  when  Jesus  reveals  the 
very  highest  mystery  of  heaven,  the  love  of 
God  for  sinful  man.  He  calls  Himself  no  longer 
Son  of  Man,  but  Son  of  God,  His  only  begot¬ 
ten  Son.  He  represents  on  earth  tbe  mind 
and  will  of  God  (vi.  88-40,  xiv.  9),  because  He 
holds  to  Him  a  relation  such  as  none  other 
knows,  being  one  with  Him,  not  in  spirit  only, 
but  in  essence.  This  we  learn  from  the  word 
(which  in  Greek  is  one)  *only  begotten.”  All 
men  born  from  above  are  begotten  of  God  (i. 
13,  margin ;  1  John  ii.  29,  iii.  9,  vi.  18)  ; 
Jesus  alone  is  tbe  “only  begotten”;  Hie  Son- 
ship  is  therefore  different  in  kind  as  well  as  in 
degree  from  that  of  other  children  of  God  (1 
John  iii.  1).  The  Jews  perfectly  well  un¬ 
derstood  that  His  claim  was  to  this  unique 
relation.  It  was  because  He  called  God  His 
oum  Father  (John  v.  18)  that  they  tried  to  kill 
Him ;  and  far  from  attempting  to  disarm 
them,  by  explaining  it  away.  He  defended 
His  authority  to  them  on  that  very  ground 
(vss.  19-28). 

That  tbe  relation  of  Jesus  to  tbe  Father  is 
a  unique  relation  is  taught  in  other  Gospels 
beside  that  of  John  (Matt.  xi.  27;  Luke  x. 
22).  None  of  these  passages,  however,  neces¬ 
sarily  teach  the  pre  existence  of  Jesus.  This 
doctrine  may  (perhaps)  be  found  in  John 
xvi.  28,  in  viii.  58,  and  especially  in  the  high- 
priestly  prayer  (xvii.  5),  where  He  describes 
Himself  as  sharing  His  Father’s  glory  before 
the  world  was.  It  is  difficult  to  see'how  this 
verse  admits  of  any  other  interpretation. 

And  it  is  because  “God  so  loved  the  world 
that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son ;”  the 
measure  of  His  love  is  revealed  by  the  incar¬ 
nation  and  the  cross.  This  love  of  God  is  be¬ 
fore  all  others  the  “heavenly  thing”  which 
Jesus  came  to  tell ;  the  whole  world  is  its  ob¬ 
ject  (1  Tim.  ii.  4;  2  Pet.  iii.  9;  1  John  ii. 
2),  and  its  end  eternal  life  (John  xvii.  2). 
Not  judgment  (iii.  17),  but  salvation,  is  the 
purpose  of  the  incomparable  sacrifice  of  God 
in  sending  His  Son  into  the  world — tbe  gath¬ 
ering  of  all  men  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  It 
becomes  evident,  as  we  study  the  words  “eter¬ 
nal  life”  (vss.  15,  16),  that  they  are  equivalent 
to  “the  kingdom  of  God”  (vs  3),  and  that 
with  these  words  Jesus  brings  tbe  conversa¬ 
tion  back  to  its  starting  point,  having  showed 
Nicodemus  bow  much  more  is  involved  in 
those  initial  words  than  be  could  have 
dreamed.  The  translators  of  the  Authorized 
Version  put  the  word  “everlastirg”  in  verse 
16,  though  tbe  Greek  word  is  the  same  as 
that  of  verse  15,  but  it  was  their  mistake  to 
hold  the  two  words  as  synonymous.  Eternal 
life  is  in  its  nature  everlasting  (viii.  51,  xi. 
25,  vi.  54,  63),  for  it  partakes  of  tbe  life  of 
God,  but  there  is  much  more  in  the  idea  “eter¬ 
nal  life”  than  mere  everlastingness.  Eternal 
life  is  the  heavenly  life  which  Jesus  was  then 
living  (vs.  13) .  It  is  entered  upon  by  the  new 
birth,  by  which  man  receives  a  new  nature 
(see  vi.  85,  40,  51,  58).  It  is  a  mode  of  life 
possessed  now  (vi.  47,  v.  24,  26,  21),  but  in  its 
very  nature  it  has  the  promise,  not  only  of  tbe 
life  that  now  is,  but  of  that  which  is  to  come. 
Because  it  is  eternal  it  is  future  as  well  as 
present  (iv.  14,,  vi.  27,  xii.  25,),  and  its  per¬ 
fection  is  attained  only  in  heaven  (xiv.  2,  xvii. 
24). 

That  “eternal life” (like  the  kingdom  of  God), 
is  in  the  moral,  not  tbe  physical  sphere,  is 
shown  by  the  ^concluding  verses  of  our  lesson 
(iii.  19  21;.  The  only  ground  of  exclusion 
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from  it  is  in  man’s  want  of  faith.  Jesus  was 
not  sent  to  earth  to  condemn  men,  and  He  does 
not  condemn  them ;  they  who  will  not  believe 
condemn  themselves  to  lose  eternal  life  simply 
because  eternal  life  can  be  attained  only  by 
believing.  Light  has  come  into  the  world ; 
(he  light  of  the  glory  of  God  hath  shined  in  the 
face  of  Christ  Jesus,  and  it  is  normal  for  every 
rightly  constituted  person  to  love  the  light. 
Only  he  whose  eyes  are  diseased  prefers  dark¬ 
ness,  only  he  whose  moral  sense  is  perverted 
turns  away  from  light.  It  is  very  important 
that  Jesus  brings  the  question  of  eternal  life 
into  the  moral  sphere ;  it  is  possible  for  people 
to  pretend  to  believe  when  they  do  not,  or 
even  to  persuade  themselves  that  they  believe 
when  they  do  not.  The  test  is.  Do  they  love 
the  light?  Are  their  deeds  those  of  men  born 
again?  Those  who  have  entered  upon  eternal 
life  hasten  to  the  light  that  their  deeds  may 
be  made  manifest,  knowing  that  all  they  do  is 
done  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  all  is  wrought 
in  God. 


Gbristlan 

Enbeavor. 

By  the  Rev.  8.  W.  Pratt. 


Jan.  A.  It  strengthens.  S!  Corinthians  .5 ;  R-IS. 

7.  It  weakens.  Proverbs  25  ■  0,  7,  16,  27, 28;  26 : 1. 

8.  It  exalts.  2  Timothy  4  : 1-8. 

0.  It  debases.  Isaiah  10 : 12  19. 

in.  It  leads  upward.  Romans  2 : 1-10. 

11.  It  leads  downward  Luke  1 ;  46-^. 

12.  Topic— The  peril  and  the  power  of  ambition. 

Luke  2 : 52;  Deuteronomy  8  : 11-20. 

The  word  ambition  means,  in  its  origin,  a 
going  around,  and  was  derived  from  the  cus¬ 
tom  in  Rome  of  those  who  wanted  an  office 
going  around  to  seek  votes.  Candidates  for 
office  were  ambitious,  and  their  canvassing 
was  ambition.  This  led  to  the  use  of  flattery, 
and  often  to  bribery,  and  to  whatever  means 
would  secure  votes.  Intrigue  and  corruption 
and  conspiracy  were  connected  with  ambition, 
and  an  ambitious  candidate  became  dangerous 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  people.  The  word 
as  well  describes  office  seekers  to  day  in  the 
United  States  as  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  re¬ 
public.  It  is  a  sad,  and  sometimes  a  sicken¬ 
ing  sight,  to  see  candidates  for  nomination  or 
for  office,  going  about  from  place  to  place, 
shaking  hands  and  seeking  votes.  One  of  the 
most  humiliating  sights  we  ever  saw  was  that 
of  a  candidate  for  President,  somewhat  the 
worse  for  liquor,  shaking  hands  and  bantering 
words  with  a  crowd  from  the  back  platform 
of  a  car.  At  another  time  we  saw  Gen.  Gar¬ 
field,  when  a  candidate  for  President,  going 
about  in  the  -same  way.  His  conduct  was 
modest  and  dignified,  and  his  addresses 
were  eloquent  and  statesmanlike,  yet  it  all  had 
the  taint  of  original  ambition.  It  cannot  be  so 
called  when  the  office  seeks  the  man,  and  not 
the  man  the  office.  An  inordinate  desire  for 
office,  or  for  wealth,  or  position,  is  dangerous, 
like  the  appetite  for  drink,  and  it  grows  and 
strengthens  with  its  attainment  and  is  never 
satisfied. 

Another  danger  of  the  same  kind  is  an  am¬ 
bition  to  dispense  offices,  by  which  one  comes 
to  be  the  boss  of  a  party,  and  from  being  an 
organizer  or  leader,  assumes  to  be  a  political 
dictator.  We  thus  have  government  by  the 
bosses,  instead  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people. 

In  contrast  with  such  ambition  we  have  the 
example  and  words  of  Christ.  He  was  found¬ 
ing  a  kingdom  and  came  to  seek  men,  but 
that  He  might  save  them,  not  use  them.  He 
sought  by  love  and  asked  only  the  service  of 
love.  When  a  Boy  of  twelve  He  amazed  the 
doctors  in  the  temple  by  His  questions  and  an¬ 
swers  Their  amazement  was  that  a  youth  so 


humble  should  be  so  wise.  And  they  were, 
probably,  still  more  amazed  that  He  should 
go  back  so  quietly  to  Nazareth  and  resume  His 
task  at  the  carpenter’s  bench. 

And  throughout  His  whole  life  He  showed 
no  ambition  of  self-seeking.  His  coming  to 
earth  on  becoming  incarnate  was  divinest 
self-renunciation  and  sacrifice.  He  left  the 
glory  of  the  Father  and  took  on  Him  the  form 
of  a  man  and  became  obedient  unto  the  death 
of  the  cross.  The  self-denial  He  required  of 
His  disciples  He  himself  practiced  in  fullest 
measure.  He  sought  not  and  owned  not  a 
spot  of  earth,  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head, 
and  by  Hie  poverty  made  many  rich.  Among 
all  His  miracles  of  healing  and  help,  not  one 
was  performed  for  His  own  benefit.  The  sim¬ 
ple  record  of  Hie  acts  is  that  He  went  about 
doing  good. 

When  Satan  tempted  Him  by  bolding  out 
before  His  ambition  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  and  their  glory  for  one  act  of  devotion. 
He  was  not  moved,  but  put  him  behind  Him 
and  sought  the  same  end  by  a  long  course  of 
sacrifice  unto  the  death  of  the  cross.  And  He 
taught  His  disciples  that  if  they  would  be 
greatest  they  must  serve  the  lowliest,  and 
that  humility  should  be  exalted.  No  wonder 
the  Pharisees  could  not  understand  such  ambi¬ 
tion  when  they  looked  for  that  of  a  Csesar. 
No  one  was  so  misunderstood  as  Christ,  be¬ 
cause  He  was  so  alone  in  aims  and  motives 
and  methods.  His  very  unlikeness  to  men  and 
His  aloneness  proves  His  divinity.  And  yet  no 
one  ever  taught  with  such  authority,  or  made 
such  supreme  self-assertions,  or  demanded 
such  allegiance,  or  sought  such  boundless 
kingdom. 

Like  Him  were  the  other  great  characters  of 
the  Bible.  Moses  at  forty  was  ambitious,  but 
after  forty  years  of  shepherd  life  in  com 
munion  with  God  and  His  works,  when  called 
to  leadership  at  the  burning  bush,  be  was 
bumble  and  modest,  and  went  to  deliver  the 
Hebrews  only  at  the  command  of  Jehovah. 
He  now  despised  the  riches  of  Egypt  and  the 
pleasures  of  sin  and  as  the  leader  of  God’s 
people  only  once  ceased  to  be  meek. 

So  David  went  back  from  the  court  of  Saul 
and  from  slaying  Goliath  to  the  eheepcotes, 
and  while  the  anointed  of  God,  bided  his  time. 

Paul  was  another  who  laid  bis  youthful  am- 
bitibn  at  the  feet  of  Christ  and  glorified  in  a 
life  of  suffering  for  His  name’s  sake.  For  him 
to  live  was  Christ.  He  labored  beyond  meas¬ 
ure,  and  boasted  not  of  it  nor  sought  a  re¬ 
ward. 

In  the  second  lesson  for  to-day  we  have  the 
case  of  a  people  moved  by  ambition  to  forget 
God.  They  were  humble  enough  when  in 
bondage  in  Egypt,  and  recognized  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God  as  He  led  them  out  with  a 
mighty  hand  and  a  stretched-out  arm.  He 
fed  them  and  clothed  them  and  protected 
them  and  gave  them  victory  until  they 
possessed  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey, 
where  they  ate  bread  without  scarceness  and 
lacked  nothing  and  were  full.  God  bad 
taught  them  thus  that  man  did  not  live  by 
bread  alone  but  by  every  word  of  God.  There 
were  things  in  life  more  important  than  bread. 
But  they  soon  forgot  this,  and  with  it  forgot 
that  God  gave  them  the  land  with  its  flocks 
and  vines  and  all  good  things,  and  began  to 
say,  “My  power  and  the  might  of  mine  band 
hath  gotten  me  this  wealth.”  It  was  God  who 
gave  them  the  power  to  get  wealth,  and  when 
one  leaves  God  out  of  bis  business  he  is  in 
the  same  danger  of  self  seeking  and  selfish¬ 
ness  to  his  own  undoing. 

It  is  in  the  direction  of  getting  wealth,  be¬ 
cause  money  answereth  for  all  things,  that 
there  is  the  greatest  danger  from  ambition. 
One  who  seeks  it  at  first  for  His  daily  bread 
and  for  legitimate  uses,  comes  to  thirst  or  it 


for  its  own  sake,  and  makes  haste  to  be  rich, 
and  scruples  not  at  means  until  he  fears  not 
God,  nor  regards  men,  and  perils  bis  soul. 
The  prayer  of  Agur  is  wise:  “Give  me  neither 
poverty  nor  riches,  feed  me  with  the  food 
that  is  needful  for  me,  lest  I  be  full  and  deny 
Thee,  and  say.  Who  is  the  Lord?  or  lest  I  be 
poor  and  steal  and  use  profanely  the  name  of 
my  God.” 

There  is,  however,  a  laudable  ambition  just 
as  there  is  a  lawful  appetite.  Riches  are  a 
reward  of  righteousness  and  a  means  of  grace 
if  laid  out  aright,  and  may  be  laid  up  in 
heaven.  And  a  talent  for  business  may  be  put 
gloriously  int)  the  service  of  God.  Just  now 
missions  offer  an  unlimited  field  for  sanctified 
wealth. 

They  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous¬ 
ness  are  pronounced  blessed  by  our  Lord. 
Here  is  an  ambition  in  which  one  cannot  excel 
too  much.  Some  so  enter  into  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  that  they  are  said  to  have  a  passion  for 
souls,  and  with  such  an  ambition  they  that 
turn  many  to  righteousness  shall  shine  as  the 
st.Mrs  forever  and  ever.  The  peril  of  ambition 
is  as  great  as  the  power  it  seeks,  and  the 
power  it  gains  is  its  peril  when  that  is  self- 
centered.  It  was  ambition  which  caused 
Satan’s  fall,  and  Milton  puts  in  bis  mouth 
these  words  which  show  its  spirit: 

“  To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  a  hell ; 

Better  to  reign  in  hell,  than  serve  in  heaven.” 

Power  and  position  and  honor  and  wealth 
apart  from  Christ,  in  negligence  of  or  op¬ 
position  to  God,  are  most  perilous.  But  these 
same  things  devoted  to  the  service  of  Christ 
may  honor  God  and  bless  oneself  and  bis  fel¬ 
low-men.  There  is  nothing  which  one  can 
attain  but  may  be  made  to  glorify  God.  Every 
talent  and  power  and  acquisition  may  be  sanc¬ 
tified.  In  the  service  of  God  in  the  Church 
there  are  many  gifts,  and  one  may  covet  ear¬ 
nestly  the  best  gifts,  but  love  excelletb  them 
all,  and  may  abound  with  all  and  give  them 
beauty  and  utility  and  glory. 
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CHRISTMAS  TIME. 

We  were  in  such  a  hurry  for  Christmas  to 
come  this  year  that  we  began  celebrating  it 
on  Monday.  At  half  past  ten  the  twenty-five 
children  of  the  kindergarten  came  to  see  the 
beautiful  tree  and  get  their  presents,  but  first 
they  entertained  their  mothers  and  some  of 
their  friends  with  their  songs  and  games.  As 
they  filed  in  and  took  their  places,  all  clean 
and  shining  and  well  dressed,  some  one  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Those  are  certainly  not  poor  chil¬ 
dren  I”  But  they  are,  and  their  teacher  says 
if  you  should  see  the  same  children  at  home 
you  would  hardly  know  them.  Most  of  them 
have  a  kindergarten  dress  which  is  taken  off 
the  minute  they  get  home,  and  replaced  by 
some  old  ragged  thing.  They  very  soon  learn 
that  cleanliness  is  the  kindergarten’s  first  law. 
The  first  time  a  child  comes  with  dirty  face  or 
hands,  he  is  forgiven,  but  be  is  marched  to 
the  kitchen  sink  and  washed.  The  second 
time  be  may  get  off  with  a  little  additional 
admonition,  but  the  third  time  he  must  go 
home  for  that  day.  For  we  say.  No  dirty 
children  need  apply. 

The  tree,  which  was  a  remarkably  symmet¬ 
rical  one,  was  given  by  the  Grace  Circle,  of 
which  Miss  Putter  is  President,  and  not  by 
a  Staten  Island  Circle,  as  was  previously 
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stated.  They  alsu  sent  beautiful  little  dolls, 
some  in  pink  and  some  in  green,  toys  for  the 
boys,  and  oranges  for  all  the  kindergarten 
children. 

After  they  had  left,  the  tree  was  redec¬ 
orated,  and  candles  fastened  on  the  branches 
for  the  sewing- school  to  see  in  the  afternoon. 
All  day  the  Chapter  House  was  a  busy  place. 
While  the  tree  was  being  made  ready,  tea  cups 
were  being  filled  with  candy  and  tied  up  with 
ribbons  for  the  Girls’  Club,  which  was  to 
meet  in  the  evening.  Down  in  the  basement 
it  looked  "as  if  we  had  had  an  auction  and 
sold  nothing.”  In  one  room  they  were  making 
up  bundles  for  the  mothers,  and  in  the  other 
three  or  four  ladies  were  filling  candy  bags  for 
the  tree,  and  trying  to  take  up  as  little  room 
as  possible, for  the  mother’s  bundles  were  over¬ 
flowing  on  the  tables  and  chairs.  To  accom¬ 
modate  the  sewing-school  of  nearly  100  chil¬ 
dren,  all  the  available  chairs  were  placed  in 
rows  before  the  tree,  and  benches  were 
improvised  from  boards,  and  at  the  back  of 
the  room  were  some  tables  on  which  the 
Hebrew  class  were  perched  in  a  fine  position 
to  view  the  whole. 

Dr.  Kerr  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church 
was  expected  to  address  the  children,  but  as 
77  Madison  Street  is  not  easy  to  find  for  the 
first  time,  Mr.  Kidd,  the  Superintendent  of  Dr. 
Kerr’s  Sunday-school,  who  had  arrived  first, 
was  asked  to  open  the  exercises.  This  he  did 
by  reading  the  beautiful  story  of  the  Angel’s 
Message,  "And  there  were  in  the  same  coun¬ 
try  shepherds.”  Then  there  was  singing  by 
the  children,  "It  came  upon  the  midnight 
clear,”  and  a  very  jolly  song  about  sewing. 
The  children  were  also  put  through  a  sort  of 
catechism  about  sewing,  and  if  they  do  not 
always  do  everything  exactly  right,  it  is  not 
for  lack  of  knowing  bow  it  should  be  done! 
The  teacher  would  ask,  "  Why  should  you  not 
use  a  very  long  thread?”  or,  "In  which  hand 
must  you  bold  the  needle  in  threading  it?” 
and  there  was  always  a  full  chorus  of  the 
right  answer. 

At  last,  when  we  began  to  fear  that  Dr. 
Kerr  was  really  lost,  be  came  in,  and  although 
the  children  may  have  thought  it  was  nearly 
time  to  despoil  the  tree,  he  at  once  won  their 
hearts  by  saying,  "I  am  sure  you  don’t  want 
any  more  speeches,  for  I  remember  when  I 
was  a  little  girl  how  impatient  I  was  to  get 
through  with  them.  I  wanted  that  doll  and 
that  candy  and  that  orange.”  How  awfully 
funny  that  wasl  To  think  of  that  big  man 
ever  having  been  a  little  girl.  And  the  little 
girls  there  poked  each  other  and  giggled  de¬ 
lightedly  at  the  joke  just  made  on  purpose 
for  them.  After  that  they  were  in  no  hurry ; 
they  were  rather  afraid  that  they  might  miss 
some  of  the  delightful  things  that  were  being 
said. 

Taking  it  altogether,  the  sewing  school  en¬ 
tertainment  was  an  unusual  success,  just  as 
the  sewing  school  has  been  under  the  new 
system.  You  may  remember  that  with  the 
help  of  some  of  The  Evangelist  readers  we 
have  been  able  to  employ  three  assistants  for 
the  volunteer  manager  of  the  school.  Beside 
these,  there  are  three  volunteer  assistants, 
one  of  them  being  a  young  girl  who  lives  near 
the  Chapter  House.  For  lack  of  space,  we 
must  leave  the  rest  of  our  Christmas  until  I 
next  week.  j 

We  wish  to  acknowledge:  31  garments, 
Greenfield,  Mass.  ;  13  garments,  Morristown, 
N.  J.  ;  3  dolls,  1  coat,  and  material  for 

mothers’  class.  20  garments,  by  Yates  Ex- 
ress;  $2,  A  Friend,  Hornellsville,  N.  Y  ; 
icture  cards;  scrap-book  from  Kenneth  and 
Lawrence  Turner,  San  Diego.  Gal.,  given  to 
Joseph  Sullivan,  a  crippled  child,  now  in  the 
Post-Graduate  Hospital;  Pin  -  cushions  and 
books,  Mrs.  C.  D  Ritchie ;  Paper  Indians  and 
soldiers ;  12  mittens  and  wristlets  by  mail ; 
9  garments,  A.  G.  L.  ;  1  barrel  Christmas 
greens.  Hunter,  N.  Y.  ;  a  package  containing 
24  garments,  pen-wipsrs,  needle  books,  etc.  ; 
pin-cushions,  etc.,  from  Mrs.  Gilbert;  button- 
bags  and  pin  cushions  from  "The  Ever¬ 
greens,”  New  Windsor;  $1  from  C. ,  or  E. 


Cbilbrcn’s  department. 


JESUS  LOVES  ME. 
tn  the  crowded  railway  train. 
Dimpled  cheek  aKainst  the  pane, 
SacK  a  baby,  soft  and  low, 

“  Desue  loves  me,  ’is  I  know.” 

Then  unconscious,  clear,  and  strontr, 
”  ’Ittle  ones  to  Him  belong,” 

Rose  the  dear  voice  at  our  side; 

“  Desus  loves  me,  He  who  died.” 

Hushed  the  hum  of  voices  near. 
Hoary  heads  bent  low  to  hear, 

“  Desus  loves  me,  ’is  I  know. 

For  der  Bible  tells  me  so.” 

So,  ’mid  silence,  tearful,  deep. 

Baby  sung  herself  to  sleep. 

But  the  darling  never  knew 
How  the  message,  sweet  and  true. 
Raised  one  heart  from  dull  despair 
To  the  “  love  ”  that  lightens  care; 
But  I  think,  beside  the  King, 

I  shall  some  day  hear  her  sing, 

“  Jesus  loves  me ;  this  1  know. 

For  the  Bible  tells  me  so.” 


AT  THE  DOOR. 

I  thought  myself  indeed  secure. 

So  fast  the  door,  so  firm  the  lock; 

But.  lo !  he  todd'ing  comes  to  lure 
My  parent  ear  with  timorous  knock. 

My  heart  were  stone  could  it  withstand 
The  sweetness  of  my  baby’s  plea— 

That  timorous  baby  knocking  and 
“Please  let  me  in — it’s  only  me.” 

I  threw  aside  the  unfinished  book. 

Regardless  of  its  tempting  charms. 

And,  opening  wide  the  door,  I  took 
My  laughing  darling  in  my  arms. 

Who  knows  but  in  eternity. 

I,  like  a  truant  child,  shall  wait 

The  glories  of  a  life  to  be. 

Beyond  the  Heavenly  Father's  gate  y 

And  will  that  Heavenly  Father  heeil 
The  truant’s  supplicatiug  cry. 

As  at  the  outer  door  I  plead, 

•’’Tis  I,  O  Father !  only  I  ”  ’/ 

—Eugene  Field. 


FAIRS. 

A  TALK  M’ITU  OUB  YOUNG  PBOPLE. 

This  season  of  the  year  our  young  people  are 
getting  up  fairs  and  other  entertainments  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
or  some  other  good  cause.  There  is  much 
pleasure,  as  well  as  much  hard  work  in  these 
projects,  and  when  they  are  "a  grand  success,” 
the  workers  feel  well  paid.  There  is  one  fact 
that  shonld  be  impressed  upon  our  ambitious 
workers,  and  that  is  that  the  people  who 
spend  their  money  at  these  entertainments 
ought  to  get  their  money’s  worth.  There 
should  be  an  honest  principle  governing  the 
sale  of  articles  at  such  places. 

Not  long  since  a  bit  of  talk  came  to  an  out¬ 
sider’s  ears  and  made  a  serious  subject  for 
thought  on  this  question  of  conducting  fairs 
for  Christian  work.  "We  must  get  Annie  to 
sell  the  buttonhole  bouquets ;  she  is  such  a 
pretty  girl  not  a  gentleman  will  refuse  to  buy 
one  from  her.  We  can  put  the  price  up  from 
a  dime  to  a  quarter,  too.  Annie  will  get  it, 
and  the  sale  of  those  flowers  will  bring  os  in 
an  extra  amount.  ” 

And  so  the  pretty  Annie  sold  the  little  bou¬ 
quets  that  were  worth  much  less  money  for  a 
quarter  apiece.  When  she  offered  her  flowers 
for  sale,  with  her  sweet,  winning  ways,  not  a 
gentleman  but  would  give  her  the  price,  al¬ 
though  the  question  whether  that  was  alegiti 
mate  way  of  doing  business  would  most  cer¬ 
tainly  arise  in  their  minds.  One  young  man 
in  speaking  of  it,  said,  "Of  course  one  must 
expect  to  get  swindled  at  church  fairs,”  and 
another  said:  "You  only  pay  a  dime  to  get  in, 
but  ten  dollars  to  get  out.” 

Don’t  place  a  valuation  on  the  things  you 
sell  that  is  much  higher  than  what  they 
would  bring  elsewhere,  because  you  are  work¬ 


ing  in  a  good  cause ;  it  hurts  the  cause.  Be¬ 
sides  the  principle  of  the  thing,  you  will  sell 
many  more  articles  if  they  are  marked  at 
their  true  value.  They  are  always  a  plenty  of 
useful  articles  that  find  ready  sale  if  marked 
at  a  right  valuation.  We  do  not  wish  to  give 
the  Lord’s  cause  money  that  has  been  pro¬ 
cured  in  lottery  schemes  in  the  way  of  chances 
nor  in  an  excess  of  what  is  right  exchange.  If 
anyone  choses  to  give  of  his  or  her  own  free 
will  an  extra  bonus  for  what  is  bought,  that 
is  another  matter.  But  it  is  well  known  that 
some  persons,  especially  young  men,  who 
would  patronize  these  fairs,  stay  away  be¬ 
cause  they  know  they  will  be  urged  to  buy 
things  beyond  their  means  which  are  of  no 
use  to  them,  and  they  do,  not  wish  to  be 
thought  stingy  or  mean.  Let  us  in  these 
trades  have  fair,  honest  dealings,  and  blot  out 
forever  the  stigma  that  has  been  cast  on 
church  fairs. 

In  our  country  towns  the  young  people  are 
getting  up  some  remarkably  good  entertain¬ 
ments  to  help  along  the  good  work  of  the 
Church.  The  birthday  penny  scheme  seems  to 
work  well.  That  is  perfectly  legitimate.  A 
bag  is  sent  each  person,  and  he  or  she  returns 
it  with  as  many  pennies  as  his  or  her  age  may 
be.  This  is  optional  with  the  person  who  re¬ 
ceives  the  bag ;  it  need  not  be  returned,  and 
if  it  is,  the  name  need  not  go  with  it  if  one 
is  not  willing  to  have  the  number  of  winters 
and  summers  of  his  or  her  life  known.  In 
your  entertainments  don’t  make  the  mistake 
of  putting  the  tickets  of  admission  too  high. 
You  will  sell  many  more  at  lower  figures. 

All  work  of  this  kind,  if  done  in  the  right 
spirit,  is  helpful  to  the  workers.  It  brings 
young  people  together,  teaches  them  bow  to 
work  harmoniously,  and  the  best  methods  of 
doing  successful  financial  work  for  the  cause 
of  the  church.  Unless  workers  are  in  har¬ 
mony  with  each  other,  the  work  will  not  be  a 
success. 

We  bid  you  Godspeed,  dear  young  friends, 
in  your  efforts  to  add  to  the  treasury  of  the 
Lord.  May  He  bless  you  in  your  work  I 


MARGIE  AND  THE  LETTER  BOX. 

It  had  been  Margie’s  great  ambition  to  mail 
mamma’s  letters  for  her.  It  was  such  a  fine 
thing,  she  thought,  to  be  tall  enough  to  reach 
the  opening  in  the  letter-box,  and  it  seemed 
to  Margie  that  she  grew  up  towards  that  re¬ 
ceptacle  very  slowly.  She  measured  her 
height  on  the  way,  with  papa’s  help,  every 
Saturday  night,  and  it  seemed  ages  to  her  be¬ 
fore  papa  could  put  the  mark  even  a  little  bit 
higher.  But  this  long-anticipated,  delightful 
time  of  being  tall  enough  to  reach  the  letter 
box  came  at  last.  Carl,  the  elder  brother, 
and  Agnes,  the  sister  next  taller  than  herself, 
could  not  feel  any  more  that  they  were  of 
greater  importance  than  she  in  the  matter  of 
putting  letters  in  the  box.  Margie  could  mail 
letters  just  as  easily  as  they  could. 

"Don’t  let  anyone  else  mail  the  letters  from 
this  bouse,  mamma,  but  just  Margie,”  she 
said  to  her  mamma  after  she  had  put  the  first 
letter  into  the  mailing  box.  She  felt  very 
anxious  to  hear  whether  the  letter  reached 
Aunt  Jennie  all  right,  and  when  Aunt  Jen¬ 
nie’s  letter  came  to  mamma,  and  the  first 
line  of  the  writing  told  that  “Your  very  wel¬ 
come  letter  has  just  been  received,”  a  look  of 
pride  came  over  her  face  as  she  told  Carl  that 
her  letters  went  just  as  straight  and  soon  as 
those  he  mailed  did.  Carl  laughed,  of  course, 
but  he  did  not  say  anything  to  hurt  his  little 
sister’s  pride  in  the  matter  of  letter  mailing, 
and  it  is  a  very  important  matter  to  be  a  car¬ 
rier  for  the  United  States  mail  department. 

For  some  days  Margie  mailed  every  letter 
that  went  from  her  house.  If  she  were  not  at 
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home  when  a  letter  was  ready,  the  sender 
would  say,  “Wait  until  Margie  comes  in,  she 
does  so  love  to  mail  the  letters.” 

“It  will  get  to  be  an  old  story  after  a  while,” 
said  Agnes,  “and  then  she  wont  care  so  much 
about  it.  ” 

After  a  short  time  it  came  about  as  Agnes 
said.  Mailing  letters  did  get  to  be  an  old 
story  with  Margie,  and  one  afternoon  when 
mamma  asked  her  to  mail  a  letter  to  Aunt 
Jennie,  she  said  she  did  not  wish  to  go  and 
leave  her  play.  But  mamma  was  very  anxious 
to  have  the  letter  go  out  in  that  afternoon’s 
mail,  and  she  insisted  on  Margie’s  going. 
When  the  little  girl  got  into  the  street  she 
met  a  little  playmate  who  was  going  to  the 
candy  store  to  buy  some  cocoanut  taffy.  She 
told  Margie  if  she  would  go  with  her 
she  would  give  her  a  piece  of  the  candy. 
This  coacoanut  taffy  was  Margie’s  favorite 
candy,  so  she  put  the  letter  in  her  reefer 
jacket  pocket  and  went  to  the  candy  store, 
which  was  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the 
corner  where  the  letter  box  was.  She  thought 
after  she  got  the  candy  she  would  mail  the 
letter. 

But  you  know  reefer  pockets  are  very  deceit¬ 
ful  in  this  way,  they  are  shallow,  and  a  letter 
only  gets  in  a  little  way,  so  it  was  a  very 
easy  thing  for  Aunt  Jennie’s  letter  to  drop 
out,  and  the  wind  being  quite  high,  it  was 
blown  about  in  the  dust  and  dirt  and  then  car¬ 
ried  into  a  corner  of  a  building  which  was  be¬ 
ing  put  up. 

Margie  returned  with  her  playmate  eating 
her  candy  and  talking  about  a  doll’s  party 
which  another  little  playmate  was  going  to 
have  Saturday  afternoon,  and  when  she  got  to 
the  letter  box  and  looked  at  her  side  pocket, 
there  was  no  letter  sticking  up  in  sight.  It 
was  gone.  What  should  she  do? 

“Don’t  tell  your  mamma  that  you  lost  the 
letter,  she  will  never  know  but  you  mailed 
it,”  said  her  playmate. 

This  was  very  bad  counsel,  and  Margie 
knew  it.  “But  if  mamma  asks  me  I  cannot 
tell  her  I  did  mail  the  letter  when  I  didn’t.  I 
never  told  a  lie  in  my  life.” 

“But  maybe  your  mamma  wont  ask  you, 
and  then  it  will  be  all  right.  I  heard  papa 
reading  in  the  paper  about  men  who  break 
open  the  letter  boxes  and  steal  the  letters. 
Your  mamma  will  think  the  letter  was  stolen, 
if  she  does  not  get  any  answer.” 

Margie  knew  she  ought  to  go  right  home 
and  tell  her  mamma  the  whole  truth,  but  she 
listened  to  the  evil  advice  of  her  plHymate> 
and  as  her  mother  had  a  lady  in  the  parlor 
when  Margie  went  home,  she  did  not  ask  her 
a  word  about  the  letter. 

Margie  went  to  bed,  but  she  acted  so  differ¬ 
ently  when  she  said  good-night  from  what  she 
had  ever  done  before,  that  tbo  family  all  spoke 
of  it,  and  thought  she  must  be  going  to  be  ill. 
That  she  was  deceiving  her  good  mamma 
never  came  into  one  of  their  thoughts. 

After  mamma  had  put  out  the  gas  and  gone 
to  sleep  herself,  a  little  girl  was  still  lying 
wide  awake  in  the  very  next  room.  She  was 
very  unhappy,  and  all  because  of  that  lost  let¬ 
ter.  Finally  two  little  bare  feet  pattered  over 
the  floor  of  dear  mamma’s  room,  and  a  white- 
robed  little  child  stood  by  mamma’s  bed- 
The  moonlight  shone  in  so  that  the  startled 
mamma,  who  had  awakened  at  her  darling’s 
sweet  voice  whispering  “Mamma”  in  her  ear, 
saw  that  it  was  Margie. 

“Oh,  what  is  the  matter,  dearie?”  she  asked. 
“Are  you  ill?” 

Then  Margie  crept  right  into  mamma’s  bed, 
and  bursting  into  tears  she  told  mamma  how 
unhappy  she  was,  and  all  about  Aunt  Jennie’s 
letter.  Would  mamma  ever  forgive  her?  Oh, 
yes,  mamma  would  forgive  her,  and  then 
they  asked  Jesus  to  forgive  her,  and  every¬ 


thing  was  happy,  and  Margie  was  cuddled 
right  up  next  to  mamma’s  heart  all  that  night. 

“I  shall  always  come  and  tell  you  right  off, 
dear  mamma,  after  this  when  I  do  wrong 
things,  for,  oh,  dear,  I  was  so  miserable  for 
so  many,  many  hours  without  confessing  I’d 
done  wrong. 

Of  course  Margie  was  quite  anxious  to 
know,  as  well  as  her  mamma,  whether  that 
letter  had  ever  been  picked  up  and  put  in  the 
box.  But  after  a  time  an  answer  came  from 
Aunt  Jennie,  and  she  said;  “Your  letter  was 
received  in  a  bad  condition,  looked  as  if  some 
one  had  dragged  it  through  a  mud  puddle, 
and  it  was  not  mailed  until  two  days  after  it 
was  written.  ”  So  some  honest  person  did  pick 
it  up  and  mail  it 

Carl  gave  Margie  the  name  of  the  U.  S. 
L.  C.,  (United  States  Letter  Carrier) ,  and  now 
the  household  have  gotten  into  the  way  of  call¬ 
ing  out,  “Come,  U.  S.  L.  C. ,”  when  they  wish 
to  have  a  letter  mailed. 

Cocoanut  taffy  and  evil  counsellors  never 
were  strong  enough  tempters  to  lead  Margie 
away  from  the  straight  road  to  the  letter  box 
after  that  memorable  afternoon. 


THE  FAVOB  THE  BOV  ASKED  OF  HIS 
FATHER. 

In  a  touching  letter  written  to  a  mother  by 
her  boy  who  has  just  been  sent  to  the  Reform 
school,  is  this  message  to  his  father:  “Tell 
papa  that  I  said.  Would  he  do  me  a  favor, 
and  that  is,  never  to  touch  a  drop  of  liquor 


again?  It  is  the  ruin  of  many  a  boy  and 
man.  “ 

Poor  boy,  how  he  had  suffeerd  because  of 
his  father’s  spending  in  the  saloon  the  money 
and  time  be  should  have  given  bis  family! 
If  he  bad  been  a  good  father,  bis  boy  in  all 
probability  would  have  been  a  good  boy,  for 
his  letter  shows  that  he  is  capable  of  loving, 
and  kind-hearted.  He  writes  so  lovingly 
to  bis  mother,  wishes  he  could  have  her  pic¬ 
ture  and  papa’s  and  the  little  ones  to  put  in 
bis  cell.  He  does  not  wish  the  little  ones  to 
know  they  have  a  brother  shut  up  in  a  prison, 
and  wishes  his  mother  to  pray  to  Ood  to  help 
him  to  make  a  good  record  so  he  can  get  home 
again  without  serving  the  whole  of  bis  term. 

You  boys  who  have  cheerful,  comfortable 
homes,  with  loving  mothers  and  fathers  who 
are  an  honor  instead  of  a  shame  to  their  chil¬ 
dren,  have  no  idea  of  the  hard  life  these  poor 
boys,  under  such  different  conditions,  have. 
The  great  problem  that  will  soon  be  yours  to 
help  solve  will  be  the  best  ways  and  means 
of  helping  these  children  of  degraded  parents 
np  to  a  higher,  better  condition  of  life.  Ood 
give  you  wisdom  to  solve  it  in  the  right  way  I 

Another  most  important  work  you  can  begin 
to  do  at  once,  and  that  is,  to  help  put  down 
this  terrible  curse  of  liquor  drinking.  Every 
boy  who  stands  up  for  temperance  principles, 
and  by  bis  example  shows  his  detestation  for 
the  saloon  and  its  vices,  is  doing  a  great 
work  already  for  the  abolishing  of  the  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquor  trafSc. 


Without 

Question 

This  Authority  Must 
be  Respected. 

Dr.  Willis  G.  Tucker,  of  Albany,  State  Chem¬ 
ist  of  New- York,  after  an  examination  of  the 
baking  powders,  says: 

“I  find  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  free  from 
alum  and  containing  no  impurities  whatever.  The 
cream  of  tartar  employed  in  its  manufacture  is 
free  from  the  lime  which  is  a  constituent  of  the  im¬ 
properly  refined  cream  of  tartar  of  the  market 
used  by  manufacturers  of  other  baking  powders. 
The  constituents  of  Royal  Baking  Powder  are  so 
proportioned  as  to  secure  the  best  results,  and 
yield  a  baking  powder  unequaled  for  purity, 
strength,  and  wholesomeness.” 

Of  the  dangerous  character  of  alum  baking 
powders  Dr.  Tucker  says: 

“The  employment  of  alum  in  baking  powder 
is  highly  objectionable.  1  believe  it  decidedly 
injurious  used  as  a  food  constituent.  Diminish¬ 
ing  the  dietetic  value  of  the  food,  and  interfering 
with  the  process  of  digestion,  as  I  believe  it  does, 
its  use  is  to  be  severely  condemned.” 

Baking  powders  that  are  sold,  either 
wholesale  or  retail,  at  a  lower  price  than 
Royal  are  almost  invariably  made  from 
alum,  and  therefore  inferior  and  danger^ 
ous  to  health, 

ROVAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  106  WALL  8T.,  NEW-YORK. 
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lt*s  your  money  and  your  dress 
that  you  want  to  save,  but  you 

can’t  save  either  by  using  cheap 
trashy  binding.  Pay  a 
few  cents  more 
and  get 


BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT  BINDINGS 


which  last  as  long  as  the  skirt 
Look  for  “  S.  H.  &  M."  on  the 
label  and  take  no  other. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you,  wc 
will. 

Send  tor  samples,  showing  labels  and  mate¬ 
rials.  to  the  S.  H.&  M.  Co..  P.  O.  Boa  699.  New 
York  City. 


It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  that  this  boy 
wrote  how  nicely  some  of  the  boys  had  their 
“cells”  fixed  up.  He  wishes  he  could  have 
a  piece  of  carpet  nine  feet  long  and  six  feet 
wide  to  cover  his  cell,  but  of  course  his 
mother  cannot  get  it  for  him.  If  anyone  has 
a  piece  to  spare  and  sends  it  to  77  Madison 
Street,  care  of  Miss  Waterbury,  Davie  will 
get  it. 


A  WAG0N1.0AD  OP  BOYS. 

In  that  bright  book.  Boys  at  Chequasset,  by 
Mrs.  Whitney,  a  wagonload  of  boys  on  their 
way  to  a  pic  nic  play  a  most  delightful  game. 

“Plant  an  hour,  and  what  comes  up?”  said 
Howard. 

“Thyme,”  answered  Stephen. 

“Plant  tight  shoes,  and  what  comes  up?” 

“Corn,  of  course.  ” 

They  “planted  a  French  Republic,  and  what 
came  up?”  said  Harold. 

Stephen  hadn’t  heard  this,  and  nobody 
guessed  it. 

“A  crown  imperial,”  said  Howard. 

“Look  a  here,”  cried  Jacob  unexpectedly. 
“Guess  I  can  try  my  hand  at  that  air.  Plant 
a  Southern  confederacy,  an'  what’ll  come  up?” 

“Beet.” 

“Plant  Jacob’s  hair,”  said  Stephen  saucily, 
“and  what  will  come  up?” 

“Reddish,”  shouted  Howard. 

“We’re  getting  rather  personal,”  said 
Stephen. 

“Plant  a  dancing  school  and  what  will  come 
up?” 

“Hops.” 

“Plant  the  middle  of  the  afternoon?” 

“Four  o’clocks. ” 

“Plant  the  rising  sun?” 

“Morning  glory.” 

“Plant  a  good  jounce,”  said  Jacob,  as  the 
wagon  gave  a  sudden  “flump,”  “and  there’ll 
come  a  Johnnie- jump-up, ”  which  there  had, 
for  Johnnie  was  nearly  thrown  off  from  the 
back  seat. 

“  Plant  three  boys  in  a  wagon  going  to  Heron 
Swamp  and  what’ll  come  up?” 

“Goose  tongue  and  all  kinds  of  garden  sass.  ” 


Good 

Blood  in  winter  makes  the  stomach  sound  and  vigoroag, 
the  heart  healthy  and  tireless,  the  nerves  strong,  and 
the  whold  body  full  of  vitality  and  vigor.  Good  blood 
comes  with  the  use  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 

“  We  have  used  Hood's  Sarsauarilla  and  find  it  to  be 
an  excellent  appetiser  and  blood  purifier.  We  find  that 
it  overcomes  that  feeling  of  lassitude  which  is  due  to 
impoverished  blood.”  Mrs.  Kate  E.  Price,  Middle- 
town,  Pa. 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

The  One  True  Blood  Purifier.  (1;  six  for  26.  Paepared 
only  by  C.  L  Hood  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


[7Sllcs  purely  vegetable,  rella- 

nOOCI  S  r  Ills  hie  and  beneficial.  %c. 


WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

A  pleasurable  surprise  in  the  assembly  room 
awaited  those  who  attended  the  regular 
monthly  prayer-meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  for  December.  Our  gener¬ 
ous  friend,  Mrs.  Hugh  O’Neill,  had  donated 
four  flags,  beautifully  draping  three  sides  of 
the  map  of  the  United  States  on  which  are  in¬ 
dicated  our  mission  schools  among  the  excep¬ 
tional  populations.  “For  God  and  native  land 
are  the  fundamental  teachings  in  these 
schools,  hence  the  appropriateness  of  the  mon¬ 
ogram,  M.  S.  and  S.  S.  (mission  schools  and 
stars  and  stripes. )  Attention  was  called  to 
this  attractive  drapery,  and  unanimous  thanks 
voted  to  the  kind  giver. 

Mrs.  Henry  Alexander  presided  at  the  meet¬ 
ing,  who  read  and  commented  upon  selections 
from  the  prophecy  of  Malachi,  words  full  of 
solemn  interest.  This  book  closes  the  Old 
Testament  canon,  yet  it  reads  like  the  opening 
of  the  New  Testament.  We  know  nothing  of 
the  prophet,  we  have  only  the  message  com¬ 
mitted  to  him  as  a  “burden”  (vs.  1),  and  we 
cannot  help  feeling  sorry  for  him.  The  words 
of  the  Lord  were,  through  him,  addressed  to 
His  professing  people.  It  was  a  degenerate 
time,  no  time  for  preaching  philosophy.  The 
people  needed  to  be  convinced  of  sin.  Their 
impertinent,  arrogant  answers  to  the  accusa¬ 
tions  brought  against  them  proved  this.  If 
people  have  a  wrong  idea  of  God,  they  have  a 
wrong  idea  of  sin.  Tho  sins  of  professing- 
Christians  to-day  are,  profanation  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  a  spirit  of  worldliness,  parsimony. 

“I  wish,”  said  the  leader,  “that  Malachi 
were  here  to  hold  a  series  of  meetings  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  But  we  have  his  book, 
and  it  were  well  if  every  Christian  here 
would  read  and  study  this  short  message  from 
the  Lord.  It  brings  out  in  plain  terms  tbe 
heinousness  of  sin,  yet  it  seems  as  if  the  light 
of  the  cross  shines  back  upon  tbe  book,  for 
nowhere  do  we  find  such  expressions  of  ten¬ 
derness.  It  begins  with  the  words,  ‘I  have 
loved  you,  saith  the  Lord’  (vs.  2).  ‘Return 
unto  Me.  ’ 

“  In  the  catalogue  of  evils,  the  sin  here  most 
denounced  is  parsimony.  Nothiqg  is  so  em¬ 
phasized  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  offerings 
and  laws  of  benevolence.  Israel  was  com¬ 
manded  first  to  make  an  offering  of  the  first 
fruits.  After  that  one-tenth  of  tbe  residue 
was  given  for  the  support  of  the  ministry,  the 
priests,  and  one  tenth  of  that  residue  was 
required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  and 
of  widows.  Israel  was  trained  to  great  gener¬ 
osity.  Tbe  great  charge  against  the  nation 
was  that  they  bad  cheated  the  Lord,  they  bad 
robbed  God,  they  had  spent  in  luxury  and 
self-indulgence  what  God  bad  given  them  to 
use  for  Him.  The  Lord  God  then  makes  a 
test,  a  strange  test  of  their  faith  and  obedi¬ 
ence  (iii.  10),  ‘Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the 
storehouse  and  prove  Me  now  herewith,  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  if  I  will  not  open  tbe  win¬ 
dows  of  heaven  and  pour  you  out  a  blessing, 
until  there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to  re¬ 
ceive  it.  ’  Accept  the  challenge.  We  talk 
about  Sabbath  committees,  and  wo  do  so  well, 
but  if  the  ‘windows  of  heaven  were  opened,’ 
tbe  tops  of  tbe  mountains  would  be  covered. 
If  the  time  should  ever  come  when  we  could 
say,  ‘Lord,  don’t  send  another  wave  of  spirit¬ 
ual  impulse,  there  is  no  more  room  to  receive 
it,’  what  would  this  be  to  tbe  mission  sta 
tions  next  Sunday,  what  would  it  be  to  us? 
How  would  we  be  filled  with  the  joy  of  the 
Lord,  how  sacredly  would  the  Sabbath  be  ob¬ 
served  !  God  grant  that  we,  this  morning, 
may  take  the  first  start.  May  we  take  tbe 
lesson  of  this  book,  be  willing  to  be  purged  of 
sin  that  God  may  be  glorified  1” 


Mrs.  De  Vore  of  the  Sitka  school,  Alaska, 
gave  a  bright  talk  regarding  work  in  that 
country  described  as  “most  beautiful,”  with, 
its  mild  climate,  in  the  southeastern  part,  and' 
tropical  vegetation,  where  most  of  our  schools 
are  located.  A  thrilling  account  was  given  of 
its  early  history,  the  native  spirit  of  independ¬ 
ence,  which  makes  tbe  people  love  the  stars 
and  stripes  which  brought  to  them  freedom, 
joy,  peace,  and  release  from  Russian  tyranny 
and  oppression,  their  reverence  for  the  Bible, 
“God’s  letter  to  us,”  and  their  eagerness  to- 
learn  to  read  it  in  what  they  call  the  “Boston 
man’s  tongue,”  as  they  call  all  Americans 
“Boston  people.” 

The  Alaskan  is  industrious,  working  all  sum¬ 
mer,  and  reserving  social  enjoyments  for 
the  winter  season,  as  is  tbe  fashion  here. 
They  visit  in  whole  villages,  bringing  their 
blankets  with  them.  Tbe  entertaining  village 
is  profuse  in  flattering  terms  of  welcome,  con¬ 
cluding  with  the  earnestly  expressed  hope  that 
their  welcome  guests  have  brought  abundant, 
provisions  with  them. 

“In  one  minute  after  landing  in  Alaska,” 
said  Mrs.  De  Vore,  “you  can  go  into  mission 
work  with  hat  and  gloves  on.  My  interpreter 
tried  to  tell  the  people  of  the  love  of  God,  but 
they  did  not  understand,  there  was  no  word 
in  their  language  for  love;  then  I  said,  tell 
them  that  God  sent  Hie  Son  to  bless  them 


Not  a  Patent  Medicine. 


Nervous 


Prostration. 


^lental 
Nervous 
Mental 


Failure. 


Freligh’s 

^  I  Zgy  {A  Phosphorized 

1  1 1  Iv'  Cerebro-Spinant) 

will  cure  when  everything  else  ’'as 
failed.  Prescribed  and  endorsed  now, 
and  for  ten  years  past,  by  over  40,000 
Physicians.  Sample  by  mail  25c.,  ten 
days’  trial.  Regular  bottle  $i  by  mail. 
Small  bottle,  but  too  doses  in  each. 
Concentrated,  Prompt,  Powerful. 

Formula,  descriptive  pamphlet,  full 
directions,  testimonials,  etc.*  to  any 
address. 

/.  O.  Woodruff  6*  Co,, 

Manufacturing  CAemitts, 

106-108  Fulton  Si..  New  York  Cily. 

Formula  on  Every  Bottle. 
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Nearly  a  ||||i. 

Million  Housekeepers  L. 

who  use  * 

Sc^-ooK 

say  it’s  best.  |||i- 

Once  tried  you’ll  so  decide.  h,. 

ELECTRO-SILICON  is  unlike  any  oilier  , 
nilvcr  polish.  I||i- 

Send  lor  trial  quantity  or  box  post-  ! 
paid.  Id  ots.  It’s  sold  everywliure.  ||||. 

THE  ELECTRO-SILICON  CO.. 

72  John  SL,  New  York.  ||ii- 


Biake  and 
cell  wore 
8hi>ee 

mannflactarer  In  the  world. 

None  genuine  unless  name  and 
price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  our  S5, 
•4,  SS.ao,  sa-so,  sa.aa  Shoes; 
•a.50.  sa  and  S1.75  for  boys. 

TAKE  NO  SUBSTITUTE.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  send  to  fac¬ 
tory,  enclosing  price  and  36  cents 
to  pay  carriage.  State  kind,  style 
of  toe  (cap  or  plain),  size  and 
width.  ()ur  Custom  Dept,  will  hU 
your  order.  Send  for  new  lllus- 


IloLMES  &  Edwards  guarantee 

?  Sterling  Silver  Inlaid 

Spoons  and  Forks  for  twenty- 
five  years  in  family  use. 

At  New  York  City 

Salesroom,  2  Maiden  Lane, 
may  be  seen  a  full  line  of 

STERLING  SILVER  INLAID 

\  sterling  Silver 

^  Hollow  Ware,  Sterling  and 

Plate  Novelties, 

Rich  Cut  Glass, 
JflMpij  Silver  Plated 

Knives,  Forks,  Spoons,  etc. 

»•  j7  Inlaid  goods  are  for  sale  by 
all  Jewelers.  Ask  for  them. 

The  Holmes  &  Edwards  Silver  Co. 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN.  3S 

OHICAOO.  ST.  LOUIS.  SAN  rRANCiSCO. 


make 
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muslin. 


FINE  PLATES  FOR  SEPARATE  COURSES 

(Soup,  Fish,  Oame,  Entree,  &  Defsert) 

D.  B.  BEDELL  &  CO., 

866  Broadway,  bet,  17th  and  18th  Sts.,  Mew  fork, 

BLUB  DELFT  In  Clocks,  Vases,  Placques,  Panels,  Tiles,  etc 


PBOFESSOB  BOYESEN’S  MOTHER. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  North  Amerioan- 
Review  on  Scandinavian  women,  the  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  Boyeson  pays  this  beautiful  tribute  to 
his  mother : 

It  has  always  been  a  marvel  to  me  how  this 
mother  of  six  children,  every  one  of  whom 
claimed  her  attention  and  care,  could  yet  pre¬ 
side  with  a  calm  and  gentle  dignity  at  the 
great  dinners  which  her  husband’s  position 
compelled  him  to  give,  superintend  a  large 
household,  over  every  minutest  detail  of  which 
she  kept  supervision,  and  yet  preserve,  amid 
innumerable  harassments,  which  would  have 
driven  a  man  to  distraction,  a  benign,  nn- 
lullled  amiability  and  an  unfailing  helpfulness 
which  ever  gave,  and  gave  without  a  thought 
of  demanding  anything  in  return.  From  the 
early  morn  to  the  dewy  eve  she  was  in  cease- 
never  breathless  and  hurried. 


“The  extremely  delicate  and 
pleasant  flavor  of  the 
Oil  as  it  is  found  in  the 
freshly  boiled  livers.” 

A  fitting  description  recently  made  of 


Peter  Moller  s 
Pure »  — 

Cod  Liver  Oil 


less  activity . 
but  always  quietly  ministering  to  the  wants 
of  the  many  whose  welfare  was  in  a  hundred 
ways  dependent  upon  her  foresight,  sagacity, 
and  tender  solicitude.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  she  presided  at  the  breakfast  table, 
pouring  hot  tea  for  the  boys  while  snowdrift 
and  darkness  lay  thick  upon  the  window- 
panes,  and  I  can  yet  see  her  benign,  somewhat 
worn  face  in  the  lamplight  over  the  large 
copper  teakettle.  Then  she  would  remind 
them  of  their  books  so  that  nothing  was  for¬ 
gotten,  wrap  them  up  warmly  in  their  scarfs 
and  overcoats,  kiss  each  one  goodbye  with  a 
dear  little  maternal  admonition  on  the  way, 
then  get  papa’s  breakfast, -which  came  later, 
and  listen  sympathetically  to  bis  grumbling 
about  the  ever  increasing  expenses,  calm  bis 
occasional  irritability,  invent  ingeniously  ma¬ 
ternal  excuses  for  Finn’s  low  averages.  Ber¬ 
tha’s  boydenish  behavior  Olaf’s  habit  of  tear¬ 
ing  his  clothes,  etc.  There  was  balm  in  her 
words,  healing  in  her  touch,  solace  in  the  very 
cadence  of  her  voice.  Though  she  left  no 
record  behind  her  except  in  the  hearts  of  her 
sons  and  daughters,  who  mourned  her  early 
loss,  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  nobler  life  than 
hers,  nor  one  dispensing  a  richer  blessing 


which  can  be  obtained  from  every  well- 
stocked  druggist.  Put  up  only  in  flat, 
oval  bottles,  capsuled  and  bearing  date 
of  production  in  perforated  letters. 

Send  for  pamphlet  on  “  Norway’s  Lo- 
FOTE^  Islands.” 

SchiefTelin  &  Co..  New  York,  Sole  Agents. 


THE  WORLD  KNOWN 


LADIES  !  ! 


*Uo  yon  like  a  enp  of  Good  Tea?  If  m> 
eena  this  “Ad"  and  16c.  in  stamv*  and 
we  will  mail  yon  a  MIb.  sample  Best 
Tea  Imported.  Any  kind  yon  may  se¬ 
lect.  Good  Ineomes,  Blir  premlnmiu 
etc..  Teas,  Coffees,  Raking  Powder  and 
>r  terms.  (Evan.) 

THE  GREAT  i^ERIOAN  TEA  QO.. 

and  S3  VMiry  Rt..  New  Yo?k. 


THE  STANDARD  FOR  PURITY 
AND  EXCELLENCE. 


YOUB  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  LIBBABT 

should  now  be  revised  and  replenished.  Have  yon  Been 
The  Evangelist’s  List  ef  the  beet  100  Sanday-school  books, 
as  decided  by  the  votes  of  Presbyterian  librarians  and 
tea^era?  Send  to  The  EvangsUst  for  this  list  it  will 
bs  found  of  ths  ntmost  vslns. 


Write  to  The  Cudahr  Pharmaoeatical  Co..  So.  Omaha. 
Neb.,  for  free  copy  of  Ranch  Book.’*  and  enclotte  4*ceatH 
in  Htampe  for  sai^le  of 

Kex  Brand  Extract  of  Bsef.  h 
which  gives  to  soupa.  stewfl.  etc  ,  extra  *  IttVvrl 
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WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

“Do  you  know  Dr.  Park  Harris?”  This  is 
one  of  the  stories  that  Miss  Holmes  told  after 
her  return  from  a  missionary  tour  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  where  she  had  been  visiting  societies : 
She  was  going  to  an  out-of'the-way  place, 
travelling  by  stage  coach  along  a  rough  coun¬ 
try  road.  All  the  surroundings  were  unfa¬ 
miliar  ;  one  village  shop  she  passed  bore  the 
remarkable  inscription,  “Trust  in  God  and  pay 
us  the  cash.”  As  they  journeyed  on  the 
driver  became  sociable  and  tried  to  entertain 
her  with  stories  of  local  celebrities.  It  was 
mortifying  to  confess  her  ignorance  of  one 
after  another,  and  when  he  at  last  said,  “You 
come  from  New  York,  do  you”?  she  felt  more 
at  home.  “Do  you  know  Dr.  Park  Harris, 
then?”  was  his  next  question. 

“No,  I  don’t  know  any  Dr.  Park  Harris,” 
she  was  forced  to  admit,  till  suddenly  she 
bethought  herself,  and  asked,  “Do  you  mean 
Dr.  Parkhurst?  Yes,  I  know  him.” 

“Wall,  I  don’t  know  how  you  pronounce  it, 
but  I  mean  the  Great  Moral  Ruler  of  New 
York  City.” 

Here  is  true  fame,  that  this  unlettered  man 
who  knew  hardly  anything  else  of  the  great 
world  outside  of  his  stage  rounds,  knew  at 
least  this  much  of  our  municipal  hero,  that  he 
is  a  great  and  good  man. 

Speaking  of  missionary  speakers,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  remind  the  societies  that  entertain 
them  that  these  missionaries  of  ours  are  very 
precious,  and  not  to  be  abused.  Do  not  get 
the  idea  that  they  are  machines,  and  that  it 
is  as  easy  for  them  to  turn  off  a  speech  as  for 
a  common  mortal  to  eat  his  meals,  or  that  it 
in  any  way  supplies  the  place  of  eating  to 
them.  They  are  flesh  and  blood,  and  some¬ 
times  made  painfully  aware  of  the  fact.  It  is 
not  easy  to  take  a  long,  tiresome  journey  on 
the  train,  go  to  a  strange  house,  entertain  a 
number  of  celebrities  invited  to  meet  you, 
and  without  a  moment  for  rest  or  time  to  col¬ 
lect  your  thoughts,  address  a  large  audience, 
who,  unless  you  are  really  funny  and  viva¬ 
cious,  go  home  and  say,  “Well,  I  don’t  want 
to  go  to  any  more  missionary  meetings.  What 
a  slow  lot  these  missionaries  always  are !” 

The  fact  is,  that  no  one  who  has  not  tried 
to  do  this  work  has  any  idea  of  the  fatigue 
and  nervous  strain  that  it  entails.  One  lady 
tells  of  being  met  by  a  cordial  hostess,  taken 
to  her  house  where  three  large  rooms  were 
fllled  with  guests  assembled  for  a  reception. in 
her  honor.  The  missionary  met  them  all,  talk¬ 
ing  eagerly  and  interestingly  all  the  while ; 
light  refreshments  were  served,  and  without 
any  intermission,  the  lady  was  hurried  off  to 
the  church  where  she  addressed  a  large  mixed 
audience.  Wes  it  any  wonder  that  her  voice 
almost  gave  out,  and  that  the  terror  of  failure 
haunted  her? 

One  who  has  had  much  experience  in  public 
speaking  tells  of  numberless  occasions  when 
she  was  expected  to  work  like  a  horse,  with 
hardly  any  interval  for  sleeping  or  eating. 
She  was  willing  to  be  so  worked,  but  she  had 
nervous  prostration  afterward. 

Another  was  given  a  room,  where  after  the 
strain  of  speaking  and  exposure  of  an  open-air 
drive,  she  slept  between  damp  sheets.  Who 
is  surprised  that  a  sharp  attack  of  rheuma¬ 
tism  followed?  Another  says  that  what  hurts 
her  most  is  the  lack  of  sympathy  in  the  very 
homes  where  she  is  entertained.  The  husband 
cannot  attend  the  meeting  because  “he  has  an 
engagement  at  the  club,”  and  when  at  break¬ 
fast  next  morning  she  is  asked,  “Just  to  tell 

that  one  story  so  Mr. - can  hear,”  she  feels 

like  saying,  “No,  it  is  too  late  to  hear  that.” 
At  another  place  where  the  meeting  had  been 
planned  for  weeks,  a  mere  handful  of  women 
was  present,  as  It  was  the  day  for  the  meeting 
of  the  women’s  social,  or  literary  club.  One 
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to  household  work,  to  the  scrubbing 
brush  and  bucket,  to  the  dish  pan  and 
housecloth.  That  was  woman’s  posi¬ 
tion  until 


Washing  Powder 

came  to  her  release.  Now  she  does  all  her 
work  in  the  morning — does  as  she  pleases 
in  the  afternoon.  GOLD  DUST  has  found 
an  entrance  to  many  thousand  homes,  will 
you  welcome  it  to  yours  ?  Large  packages, 
price  25c.  Sold  everywhere.  Made  only  by 

Thf  N.  K.  Fairbank 
Coin,iany, 

Clilcaso,8t.IiOai8,NewTork,  U  |  Ijljf 

^  Boston,  PUladelpbU.  ^ 


“§WEET  Home” 


YOU  CAN  HAVE  YOUR 

-  .  .  s 


,\‘ChauT''“‘^rECLi 

0'\a“^AUTAUQUA 

tWITH  A  COMBINATION  BOX  FC 

The  Combination  Box  at  retail  t.™ 1 
Either  Premium  Ditto, 


Myou  get  both 

WE  WILL  SEND  BOX  AllC 

not,  hold  goods  sub 

Our  offer  fully  explained  in  The  Evange 

More.— We  are  pert-onallr  acquainted  with] 
of  Cuffalo:  have  visited  their  factory;  have 
minms  offered,  and  we  know  that  they  are  : 
give  so  mnob  for  so  little  money.  The  company  1 


DESKS 

AND 

OFFICE  FURNITURE. 

Great  vor  »t'-  nf  style 
and  price. 

T.  O.  SKLLEW, 
111  FultonStreet, 
New  York. 


PATENTS. 


Xi.  DEANB  ft  SON,  Solicitors  of  Patents  and 
Counsellors  In  Patent  Cases,  McGill  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

(L.  Deane,  ate  Principal  Examiner  U.  S.  Pat.  Office.) 
All  Patent  business  promptly  attended  to  at  fair  rates. 
Our  facilities  as  good  as  the  best. 

Refer  to  The  Evangelist. 


would  think  that  such  conflict  of  engagements 
might  be  discovered  in  time  to  save  precious 
time  and  strength.  It  would  seem  that  com¬ 
mon  courtesy  and  thoughtfulness  would  pre¬ 
vent  most  of  these  disappointments,  but  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  put  down  some  sugges¬ 
tions  that  from  our  observation  seem  to  be 
needed. 

Let  us  remember  that  our  missionaries  are 
human  beings  and  appreciate  comfort  and 
kindness,  and  that  we  don’t  want  to  give 
them  the  martyr’s  crown  by  our  neglect.  Let 
us  meet  them  at  the  train  when  they  arrive, 
having  flrat  written  telling  them  we  would  do 
so,  and  assuring  them  of  a  cordial  welcome. 
Let  us  give  them  the  very  best  place  in  town 
to  stay,  a  home,  not  of  luxury  without  love, 
but  if  possible,  one  that  combines  both.  Let 
them  have  a  quiet  room  supplied  with  every 
comfort.  Let  them  have  the  best  to  eat,  not 


forgetting  to  offer  them  something  after  the 
strain  and  fatigue  are  over,  and  all  the  time 
they  want  for  rest  and  study.  Let  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  remuneration  be  perfectly  understood 
before  they  come,  whether  your  society  shall 
pay  the  expenses,  or  not,  and  do  not  let  them 
incur  any  personal  expense  on  the  trip.  It 
would  seem  more  delicate  to  keep  this  subject 
out  of  the  service  altogether,  letting  the  offer¬ 
ing  taken  there  go  for  the  cause  rather  than 
the  individual.  But  in  every  case  give  the 
missionary  the  best  you  can  afford,  knowing 
that  in  so  doing  some  have  entertained  angels 
unawares.  Many  a  busy  housekeeper  has 
looked  back  to  such  a  visit  as  a  bright  spot  in 
her  life,  when  her  own  burden  was  lifted  by 
the  gentle  sympathy  and  spiritual  help  given, 
and  the  narrow  round  of  daily  care  broad¬ 
ened  out  into  love  for  the  “great  round  earth 
that  swings  in  the  smile  of  God.” 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  JINGLES. 

The  use  of  jingle  tunes,  now  such  a  habit, 
began  to  form  itself  many  years  ago  before 
the  study  of  music  as  an  art  was  much 
thought  of  in  this  country.  It  seems  to  have 
been  started  by  certain  music  writers,  who, 
encouraged  by  the  success  of  Lowell  Mason’s 
anthems  and  hymn  tunes,  put  forth  their  own 
books  which,  backed  by  business  shrewdness, 
achieved  a  success  unwarranted  by  their  musi¬ 
cal  worth.  These  “jingle”  Sunday  school 
books,  put  on  the  market  at  a  time  when 
good  music  was  not  easily  obtained,  exercised 
a  powerful  influence  in  forming  the  taste  of 
the  people  of  that  day ;  and  subsequent  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  same  trashy  stuff  have  kept  the 
natural  demand  fully  supplied  and  we  can  to¬ 
day  hear  jingle  tunes  in  almost  any  meeting 
called  for  religious  or  church  purposes,  a  tem¬ 
perance  society,  or  the  Salvation  Army. 

Of  the  music  of  the  Salvation  Army  and 
temperance  societies  we  need  not  speak  now. 
Special  conditions  may  explain  or  even  justify 
the  employment  of  means  that  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  place  in  other  surroundings,  al¬ 
though  we  hazard  the  opinion  that  better 
music  might  be  used  with  equally  good  results 
by  the  Salvation  Army. 

There  seem  to  be  three  reasons  why  “jin¬ 
gles”  are  used  in  church  services.  They  are 
easy  to  And,  easy  to  learn,  and  they  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  inspiring. 

The  multitude  of  new  hymnals,  services, 
etc.,  put  upon  the  market  make  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  new  music  an  easy  matter,  and  as  the 
greater  part  of  these  publications  are  of  a 
commonplace  character,  it  is  only  natural  that 
the  taste  of  those  who  use  them  should  be 
more  or  lees  uncultivated. 

They  are  easy  to  learn.”  But  good  music 
may  be  just  as  easy.  One  need  but  recall 
the  tune  Hursley  (“Sun  of  my  soul”)  to 
realize  how  strength  and  simplicity  can  be 
united  without  a  trace  of  triviality. 

The  alleged  inspiring  character  of  some  of 
the  jingles  is  due  to  the  prominent  rhythmic 
element  in  them.  A  march  or  a  waltz  move¬ 
ment  will  have  a  tendency  to  make  one  keep 
time  with  the  feet  or  otherwise,  and  if  the 
music  is  known,  to  sing  or  whistle  the  melody. 
Rhythm  is  a  formal  quality  of  music  which 
appeals  to  the  human  mind  universally; 
and  when  it  is  incorporated  in  a  jingle  tune, 
it  carries  one  on  in  spite  of  the  trashy  melody, 
not  because  of  it.  If  rhythm  is  combined 
with  a  good  melody,  it  will  carry  that  along 
just  as  well,  and  these  two  together  will  form 
a  more  inspiring  combination  than  rhythm 
and  trash. 

Musicians  who  aim  to  write  music  for  the 
great  public,  must  not  neglect  this  all  impor¬ 
tant  feature  if  they  would  be  successful.  It 
is  the  strong  point  of  all  the  trash  on  the 
market,  and  it  accounts  in  great  measure  for 
the  popularity  of  worthless  melodies. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  jingle  hymns  as  of 
jingle  tunes.  Many  of  them  express  neither 
prayer,  praise,  or  doctrine,  and  some  are  even 
meaningless.  A  hymn  must  be  expressive  of 
some  religious  sentiment  or  it  is  out  of  place 
in  a  religious  service ;  and  the  music  set  to  a 
hymn  should  bo  of  a  character  in  keeping 
with  the  words. 


HOW  THEY  DO  IT  IN  ENGLAND. 

A  good  object-lesson  illustrative  of  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  musical  enthusiasm  in  England 
and  of  the  thoroughness  and  seriousness  with 
which  the  English  people  attack  the  art  of 
music,  is  afforded  by  a  “Program  of  Competi¬ 
tions,”  to  be  held  at  Stratford -on  Avon  next 
March,  which  has  just  come  to  hand.  Strat¬ 
ford,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  small  town  in  a 
midland  county,  far  removed  from  the  great 
centres  of  musical  activity,  and  not  at  all  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  a  musical  way  above  hundreds 
of  other  similar  rural  communities  in  Eng¬ 
land.  And  yet  we  find  that  in  Stratford  there 
is  to  be  a  series  of  public  competitions,  lasting 
four  days,  for  choral  societies,  church  choirs, 
children’s  choruses,  solo,  trio,  and  quartette 
singing,  pianoforte  and  organ  playing,  orches¬ 
tral-instrument  playing,  eight  singing,  musi¬ 
cal  theory  and  composition,  etc.,  with  severe 
tests  in  all  cases,  and  prizes  amounting  to 
$500  in  value,  the  whole  affair  being  under  the 
control  of  a  formidable  group  of  committees, 
and  eight  of  the  leading  musicians  of  the 
Kingdom  being  engaged  as  judges,  including 
such  men  as  Prof.  W.  H.  Cummings,  Dr.  A. 
II.  Mann,  and  Dr.  Charles  Vincent.  The  test 
pieces  include  such  works  as  “Send  out  Thy 
Light,”  by  Gounod,  for  church  choirs;  “Lift 
thine  eyes,”  by  Mendelssohn,  for  vocal  trios; 
one  of  Schumann’s  most .  difficult  solos  for 
piano  players;  a  fugue,  by  Mendelssohn  fur 
organ  players;  and  for  ladies’  choirs,  “The 
Night  l^lls,  ”  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Dr. 
Vincent’s  famous  series  of  part  songs.  The 
competition  is  limited  to  residents  of  Essex 
and  the  east  district  of  London,  and  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  amateurs. 

The  important  point  for  Americans  to  con¬ 
sider  in  this  matter  is,  not  so  much  the  ad¬ 
vanced  character  of  the  competition,  as  the 
fact  that  such  competitions  are  an  every-day 
occurrence,  so  to  speak,  in  every  part  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  that  there  is  doubtless  not  a  single 
town  in  that  country  which  could  not  furnish 
a  goodly  number  of  musical  amateurs,  capable 
of  taking  part  in  such  a  competition  at  short 
notice  and  with  a  fair  chance  of  winning  a 
prize.  Can  any  one  predict  how  long  it  will 
be  before  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  United 
States?  _ 

•‘JINGLE’*  RHYMES. 

To  THE  Mitsicai.  Editor  of  The  EvANaEUKT; 

New  York,  Dec-  IB. 

Dear  Sir:  As  you  are  the  sworn  foe  of 
“jingles.”  whether  in  hymn  or  tune,  let  me 
send  you  a  vile  specimen  of  jingle  hymn 
from  a  recently  published  sheet  of  Christmas 


“  Not  dark  the  night  though  dim  .-end  still, 

A  chatm  spread  over  plain  and  hill. 

As  if  with  flnuer  laid  on  lip 

The  angels  through  the  air  did  skip.” 

This  sort  of  thing  might  be  varied  indefinitely 
thus: 

“  From  mountain  top  to  mountain  top 
The  angels  through  the  air  did  hop,” 

or,  uniting  ail  three  motions  in  the  well- 
known  combination: 

*•  Assonnding  forth  the  silver  trump. 

The  angels  did  hop,  skip  and  jump.” 


CLERGYMAN  AND  CHOIR. 

A  few  suggestions  on  how  to  make  1896  a 
“happy  New  Year”  between  the  minister  and 
the  church  choir: 

Cultivate  a  personal  acquaintance. 

Exchange  views  frequently  on  matters  affect¬ 
ing  musical  features  of  public  worship. 

Ascertain  the  conditions  under  which  ser¬ 
vices  are  held,  make  the  beet  of  them,  and  be 
friendly  and  conservative  in  any  reforms. 

Notice  what  endeavors  are  made,  and  speak 
in  appreciation  of  any  such  efforts. 

Make  as  few  changes  in  the  choir  as  possible. 

Develop  an  interest  in  the  choir  among  the 
congregation.  Bring  the  members,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  organist  and  choirleader,  into  the 
social  life  of  the  church. 

Above  all,  confer  with  the  choirleader  reg¬ 
ularly  during  the  week  on  the  music  to  be 
rendered  as  part  of  the  service  on  the  coming 
Sabbath.  Don’t  be  content  to  send  the  organ¬ 
ist  at  the  last  moment  a  slip  containing  the 
number  of  the  hymns. 


QEO.  R  ROOT, 

the  best  loved  of  all  Amerioan  romposers.  always  felt  that 
the  work  of  his  life  was  The  Maelcal  Carrlcalnm.  the 
famous  iustructlo"  book  which  be  prepared  for  the  Fiano 
ii'orte.  Its  Great  Vitality  is  shown  in  the  ever-iocress- 
ing  sales  after  having  been  in  nee  long  enough  to  see  the 
rise  and  fall  of  m«ny  rivals  in  its  own  line.  It  is  the 
Best  American  Instructor  that  is  on  the  market.  Viiee 
•S.75bymail.  Issued  for  either  American  or  Foreign 
Fingering. 

PUBLISHED  BT 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  COMPANY, 
Cincinnati.  New  York.  Chicago. 


Begin  the  New  Year 

with  Good  Singing!!! 

Highest  Praise  for  the  Sabbath-Sehool.  $S0  per  100  copies. 
Gbristiaa  Kadeavor  Hymas,  for  Toang  People. 

$80  per  100  copies, 

fiospel  Hyams,  1  to  S,  for  DeTOtioaal  Meetiags. 

Excelsior  Music  Edition,  739  Ujmas,  $75  per  100  copies 
Words  only,  limp.  Cloth  coveis.  -  $10  per  100  copies. 

The  above  are  unequalled.  Do  not  substitnte  inferior  books 
because  of  lower  price.  The  best  are  cheapest ! ! 

THE  BIQLOW  A  MAIN  CO. 

70  East  0th  St.,  New  York.  315  Wabash  Ate.,  Cblcago. 


Our  Organ  In  Christ  M.  E.  Church,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

FARRAND  &  VOTEY  ORGAN  CO., 

Builders  of  the  GREAT  ORGANS 

in  World’s  Fair,  Carnegie  Hall,  Wttsburg,  hcottlsh  Rite  Cathe¬ 
dral,  Cincinnati  and  many  others.  Correspondence  solicited. 
Address 

FABBAMD  A  VOTEY  OKCIAH  CO..  Detroit,  Hich..  New  York 
and  Chicago. 


RANDALL’S  EASY  ANTMEMS.  bii?^,^rd'o.%^^- 

ple  2.5ct8.  Bethel  chimes  for  Sunday-schools,  $1.60  a  doz.  Sam¬ 
ple  lOcts  R.  H.  Randalu  Pub.,  ifi4  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


NEW  IDEAS  IN  CHURCH  MUSIC. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  the  best  new 
Compositions,  Hymn  Books,  Instruments,  Fur¬ 
niture  and  Appliances,  to  promote  the  musi¬ 
cal  interests  of  your  church,  tvrite  to  the 
Bureau  of  Information, 

OFFICE  OF  THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  -•  New  York  City. 


Your  money  might  be  earn¬ 
ing  more;  your  dividends  be 
larger;  your  profits  greater. 

And  your  investment  be  as 
safe  as  it  is  now. 

The  best  security  to-day  is 
New  York  real  estate — secur¬ 
ity  that  secures. 

It  secures  the  shares  in  a 
syndicate  for  people  of  mod¬ 
erate  means. 

Prospectus  free. 

Mutual 

Realty  &  Loan 
Corporation, 

Amerlcnn  Surety  Building. 
Boom  IB.  New  York. 
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CHICAGO  LETTER. 

The  strong  movement  in  favor  of  Sunday 
closing  of  the  barber  shops  has,  of  course, 
been  supported  by  the  ministers  in  many 
utterances,  both  public  and  private.  Clerical 
sentiment  took  form  in  the  union  meeting  of 
ministers  held  in  Willard  Hall  of  the  Woman’s 
Temple  last  Monday  morning.  The  hall  was 
not  full,  however;  a  few  were  ladies,  and 
nearly  all  the  rest  were  clergymen.  It  was  a 
good  place  to  get  an  abundance  of  material 
for  a  sermon  on  Sabbath  Observance.  The 
speakers  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  L.  Withrow ; 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Frank  Bristol,  Methodist;  the 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  Q.  A.  Henry,  Baptist ;  the  Rev.  T. 
£.  Cox,  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  J. 
B.  Silcox,  Congregational.  The  collection 
was  an  interesting  episode  in  the  proceedings, 
introduced  in  a  forcible  manner  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  W.  M.  Hindman  of  our  Normal  Park  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  who  rather  took  the  breath 
out  of  some  of  the  clergy  by  proposing  in  the 
name  of  the  barbers  that  each  minister  con¬ 
tribute  an  even  dollar  to  their  cause  as  supple¬ 
mentary  to  all  that  had  been  said  in  its  favor. 
The  result  was,  however,  a  goodly  contribu¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Psrkhurst  was  made  permanent 
President  of  the  organization  effected,  and  a 
large  committee  of  Vice-Presidents,  with 
Bishop  Fallows  at  their  head,  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  handling  the  funds  ;  the  epis¬ 
copal  powers  of  the  good  and  popular  Bishop 
will  be  employed  in  the  conduct  of  a  commit 
tee  which  includes  all  the  familiar  denomina 
tions,  not  excepting  Unitarian,  Hebrew,  Sal¬ 
vation  Army,  Universalist,  and  even  Roman 
Catholic  and  Episcopal.  Bishop  Fallows  is 
not  only  Protestant,  but  of  the  Reformed 
Episcopal  body,  a  still  later  protest  against 
the  regular  Episcopalians.  However,*  this  is 
only  a  committee.  Resolutions  were  adopted 
favoring,  as  far  as  practicable,  such  houses  as 
close  on  Sunday,  calling  upon  preachers  to 
present  the  subject  of  Sabbath  observance  to 
their  people,  and  pledging  assistance  to  the 
Mayor  in  enforcing  the  Sunday  closing  of 
saloons. 

Yesterday  was  Christmas.  The  horrible 
weather  which  has  prevailed  in  Chicago  for 
so  many  days,  greatly  interfering  with  Christ¬ 
mas  shopping,  was  blown  out  of  existence  late 
Christmas  eve,  and  the  day  was  what  the 
weather  man  calls  “fair,”  that  is,  not  clear, 
and  not  rainy,  while  the  atmosphere  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  cool  to  make  it  delightful  to  be  out- 
of-doors  or  pleasant  to  enjoy  a  little  warmth 
within.  The  snow  entirely  disappeared  some 
days  ago.  It  fell  to  the  writer  yesterday  to 
see  what  may  be  termed  the  two  extremes  of 
Christmas  observance.  In  the  morning  I  at. 
tended  the  feetival  services  in  the  Church  of 
the  Epiphany,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  T.  N. 
Morrison  is  the  popular  pastor.  The  church 
was,  as  usual,  well  filled,  and  Dr.  Morrison 
officiated,  assisted  by  two  other  clergymen. 
This  church  is  distinguished  for  the  singing  of 
its  vested  choir  of  men  and  boys.  The  ser¬ 
vices  began  with  **  Adeste  Fideles,”  “Oh,  come 
all  ye  faithful,”  to  the  tune  which  we  com¬ 
monly  call  Portuguese  Hymn.  This  was  used 
as  a  Processional,  the  congregation  standing 
while  the  choir  and  clergy  marched  up  the 
centre  aisle  of  the  church  pouring  forth  the 
glad  refrain.  I  had  my  place  next  the  aisle, 
and  therefore  received  the  peculiar  and  thrill¬ 
ing  effect  of  the  changing  tones  of  the  passing 
singers.  The  organ  in  the  chancel  pealed 
forth,  and  at  the  rear  door  the  voices  broke 
out ;  nearer  and  nearer  they  came,  till  the  lit¬ 
tle  boys,  followed  immediately  by  larger  boys, 
ringing  out  the  melody,  passed  my  side  and 
went  on ;  at  once  the  music  shaded  off  into 
the  strong,  rich  alto  of  the  larger  boys  follow¬ 
ing  aud  as  they  passed,  the  clear  tenors  came 


following  op,  immediately  behind  whom, 
while  the  sopranos  died  away  toward  the 
chancel,  came  the  great,  solid  tones  of  the 
majestic  bass ;  then,  as  the  entire  body  of 
singers  bad  passed  beyond,  all  the  parts  again 
asserted  themselves,  and  the  harmony  was 
complete.  The  choir  consisted  of  about  fifty 
men  and  boys.  The  anthems  and  hymns  fol¬ 
lowing  were  superbly  rendered,  and  the  selec¬ 
tions  from  “The  Messiah,”  including  the  boys 
oprano  solo,  “He  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a 
shepherd,”  were  charming.  Dr.  Morrison 
omitted  the  sermon,  but  extemporized  a  forci¬ 
ble  and  inspiring  address  of  a  few  minutes. 
The  entire  service  was  uplifting  and  thrilling. 

From  there  I  found  my  way  into  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Rink  on  West  Madison  Street,  the  di¬ 
visional  headquarters  of  the  Salvation  Army. 
The  Army  were  feeding  the  multitude. 
Women  and  children  were  entertained  a 
couple  of  blocks  away,  and  numbered  only  a 
few  hundred.  But  at  this  point  the  men  were 
being  served,  and  they  gathered  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  several  thousand.  Four  great  tables, 
accommodating  one  hundred  each,  were  being 
rapidly  unloaded  as  I  entered,  and  the  sight 
was  one  to  stir  the  heart  and  compel  a  strange 
mingling  of  feelings  toward  both  God  and 
man.  An  impressive  object  lesson  this  cer¬ 
tainly  was.  2.500  loaves  of  bread,  1.250 
doughnuts,  2,000  pounds  of  beef,  chicken, 
and  turkey,  and  great  volumes  of  all  kinds  of 
other  things,  were  consumed  by  relay  after 
relay  of  hungry  men.  The  band  played, 
sacred  songs  were  sung,  and  the  doxology 
was  participated  in  before  each  new  relay  sat 
down.  Just  as  I  entered  there  was  a  little 
stir,  followed  immediately  by  the  assuring 
words,  “All  out;  all  out.”  It  seems  that  from 
one  of  the  temporary  stoves  burning  gasoline 
had  run  to  the  floor,  suggesting  a  conflagra¬ 
tion.  The  men  were  too  much  interested  in 
their  dinner  to  be  easily  panic-stricken.  But 
if  a  panic  bad  arisen,  the  result  would  havo 
been  fearful,  the  single  entrance  to  the  hall 
being  through  a  narrow  passage  from  the 
street.  Pacific  Garden  Mission  also  fed  750 
men  after  a  Gospel  service  from  10  to  12  in 
the  morning 

The  Sunday  evening  movement  for  larger 
congregations  has  extended  itself  to  the  First 
Congregational  Church  at  Washington  -Boule¬ 
vard  and  Ann  Street.  The  honored  pastor  of 
this  church  for  the  last  twenty-seven  years 
has  been  the  Rev.  Edward  Payson  Goodwin, 
D.  D.  He  is  ihe  fourth  pastor  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  church  was  organized  in  May,  1851. 
The  first  building  stood  at  Washington  Boule¬ 
vard  and  Green  Street.  The  second  building, 
.dedicated  at  the  present  location  in  1870.  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1878.  The  present  build¬ 
ing,  costing  $165,000,  was  dedicated  early  in 
1874 ;  it  is  130  feet  deep  by  100  wide,  one  of 
the  handsomest  auditoriums  in  the  city.  The 
pews  seat  1,500  persons,  bei^  in  the  semi-cir 
cular  form.  The  organ  is  a  Westfield  product, 
costing  $11,000,  with  three  manuals  and  sixty- 
six  stops.  Dr.  J.  M.  Mayhew  is  organist,  and 
Prof.  J.  H.  Howenstein  is  leader  of  a  choir  of 
forty  voices.  It  is  intended  to  introduce  at 
the  evening  services  varied  exercises,  includ¬ 
ing  solos  on  harp,  violin,  and  cornet.  The 
shifting  of  population  in  that  part  of  the  city 
has  greatly  altered  the  problem  of  the  work  of 
this  church,  hence  the  present  move  fur  the 
salvation  of  the  multitude.  The  active  church 
memberskip  is  about  900.  The  church  is  a 
bee  hive  of  Christian  activities,  and  is  em¬ 
phatically  a  church  for  the  people.  A  four- 
page  folder,  with  views  of  the  church,  interior 
and  exterior,  has  been  extensively  circulated, 
and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  large  numbers 
may  be  drawn  to  the  thoroughly  orthodox, 
warmly  evangelical  preaching  of  Dr.  Goodwin. 

Frederick  Campbell. 

Chicago,  Dec.  26,  1865. 


For  Weak.  Women. 

Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 
It  soothes  and  feeds  the  nerves,  helps  digestion 
and  imparts  strength. 


A  Special  Welcome  to  January 
Guests 
at 

The  HOTEL  ST.  ELMO 
Green  Cove  Springs 
Florida 

Rates  the  same,  but  more  room. 
JANUARY  OFFERS  BRIGHT, 
COOL  DAYS.  Several  cottagfes  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  hotel 
at  service  of  g^uests  who  prefer  them 
to  main  building.  Write  for  St.  Elmo 
booklet  to  J.  L.  SCOTT,  Manager, 
Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.  jt 


For  the  Winter  go  to 


48  hours  by  Elegant  Steamships  weekly. 


For  Winter  Tours  go  to 

Xx3.c3.ieis 

BY 

Quebec  Steamship  Company,  Ltd. 

Elegant  Passenger  Steamships  every  Ten  Days. 


For  descriotive  pamphlet  apply  to 

A.  E.  OUTERBRIDQE  &.  CO.,  Agents, 
89  Bboadwat,  New  York. 
THOMAS  COOK  &  SONS.  New  York. 


CBCISE  OF  THE  AHERICAIS-BPILT  STEABEB  “OHIO.” 

Tbe  lanrest  and  finest  yacht  steamer  In  the  world  Dining¬ 
room  holds  200  persons,  and  only  this  number  wUl  he  taken 
upon  Any  cruise. 

February  1st.— 30-day  cruise  to  Bermuda,  Puerto  Rico,  Gua- 
daloupe,  all  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  Caracas, 
Veneinela,  Jamaica.  Rate,  $273. 

March  '^Hth  to  June  Cth.— 70-f  ay  cruise  to  the  Mediterranean, 
Tisltlng  Spain,  Malta,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Turkey.  Greece,  Italy, 
France.  Ten  days  longer  than  any  other  cmlse.  Rate,  $425 
and  upwards. 

June  27th  to  August  27th.— Cruise  to  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway 
and  the  Midnight  Sn»,  and  the  total  eclipse  of  tbe  snn  visible 
Angnst  8tb.  Kate,  $550. 

Send  4  cents  in  stamps  for  Ulnstrated  program  to  the 
THUMAS  FOREIGN  TOURIST  COMPANY, 

1715  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
or  to  any  agents  of  the  International  Navigation  Co. 


S^VThe  Gens  of  the  Tropics 

The  new  taltpowered  steel 
^FXstMuners  ot  the  WARD 

/eailasfoUowt:  Havana,  Cuba,  and 
f^nFTampleo,  Mexloo,  every  Wedneedey^^^^ 
and  Satorday.  Progreeo,  Vera  Crus  and 
W  Mexican  Porte  every  Saturdiw.  Naseau.N.  P,^ 


^etaamere  ot  the  WARD  LINE 
ifoUowt:  Havana, Cuba, and' 
o,  Mexloo,  every  Wedneedey' 

, _ Saturday.  Progreeo,  Vera  Crus  a  ' 

'Mexican  Porte  every  Saturday.  Naseau,  1 _ 

Santiago  and  CienfuegoiL  every  other  Tbureday.  The 
toore  and  their  combinallons  offer  unrivaled  attractluiw. 
^  Steamere  bava  electrlo  lights  and  bells,  all 
.  improTementa.  Nassau  has  the  best  hotel 
'  i  the  West  Indies,  and  cable  commn- 
eith  the - - 


% 


nication  with 


United  States 
Beautiful  deatriptlve  books  free, 

Jamc*  E.  Ward  A  Co. 

'  IIS  WALL  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


r 


Warren -White  Sulphur  Springs. 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR. 

TERMS  :— Per  week,  one  person.  $15.00;  per  month,  one  per¬ 
son,  $40  40;  two  persons.  In  one  room,  $70.(i0.  Special  rates  to 
parties  of  three  or  more.  „  .  . 

The  oldest  summer  resort  in  the  United  States.  Estab¬ 
lished  1734. 

Good  fishing,  boating  and  bathing.  _  „  ^ 

Distance  from  Richmond  &  Danidlle  R.R.,  1  mile— Waterllck. 
Distance  from  Norfolk  &  Western  R.R.,  3  miles — Riverton. 
Distance  from  Baltimore  *  Ohio  RR.,  4  miles — Middletown. 

Eight  different  waters,  namely:  white,  red  and  bine  sulphur, 
alum,  iron,  arsenic,  chalybeate  and  lltbla.  .  » 

On  the  top  of  the  “Three  Top  Range,”  elevation  2,100  feet 
above  the  sea. 

No  mosqnitos,  gnats  or  malaria. 

C.  W.  CULLEN  A  SON,  Props.,  Cullen  P,  O.,  Vu. 


the  glen 
SPRINGS. 


A  Sanatorium  for  those  seek¬ 
ing  Health  and  Rest.  Open  all  the 
year- 

Smd  for  nuMrated  Pamphlet. 
Wm.  E.  Letfinowbll.  Mgr. 
Watkins,  N.  Y. 


BURR’S  LIBRARY  INDEX 

FOR  INDEXING  SUBJECTS  TO  AID  THE  CLERGY¬ 
MAN,  STUDENT.  SCHOLAR,  LAWYER.  PHY¬ 
SICIAN.  EDITOR.  AUTHOR, TEACHER. 

AND  ALL  LOVERS  OF  BOOKS. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars. 

THE  BURR  INDEX  COMPANY. 

Drawer  32.  Sole  Manufacturers,  Hartford.  Conn. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


Cburcb  Construction 
anb  Equipment. 

AMERICAN  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE. 

Whether  there  is  any  distinotively  American 
art  or  architecture  is  a  mooted  question,  and 
one  which  may  only  find  its  answer  when  the 
underlying  query.  What  is  American  artl 
is  determined. 

In  certain  forms  of  art  work  Americans  lead 
the  world.  Our  wood  engravers  and  our  silver¬ 
smiths  are  unsurpassed.  Many  of  our  landscape 
painters  are  in  the  foremost  ranks.  A  true 
artistic  spirit  is  abroad  here  in  America  which 
will  not  disdain  the  wisdom  of  the  older  and 
foreign  schools,  yet  uses  them  as  of  the  many 
helps,  to  the  better  results  present  or  in  sight. 
Our  domestic  architecture  is  confessedly  in 
advance  of  that  of  all  other  countries.  The 
newer  commercial  buildings  of  a  hundred  of 
our  cities  would  adorn  any  mart  of  the  old 
world.  A  few  great  Gothic  cathedrals  are 
still  being  built  in  this  country,  but  the 
churches  of  the  American  type  and  nation 
are  quite  distinct  from  the  old  models  in  their 
most  essential  architectural  features,  while 
the  tendency  to  still  greater  departure  and 
domestic  peculiarity  is  distinct  and  persistent. 
These  distinctive  features  have  not  been  of 
hasty  growth,  the  outcome  of  a  fashion,  but 
have  resulted  from  much  study  and  practical 
endeavor  to  unite  what  best  pleases  the  taste 
and  best  serves  the  actual  needs  in  a  given  o.nse. 

The  Boston  Public  Library  has  recently  set 
an  admirable  example  by  the  employment  of 
American  talent  for  the  highest  style  of  artis¬ 
tic  decoration.  The  decoration  of  the  new 
Library  of  Congress  at  Washington  has  also, 
with  the  greatest  propriety,  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Ameroian  artists.  Twenty  five  Amer¬ 
ican  sculptors  and  fifteen  American  painters 
are  at  work  on  the  decorations.  The  sculptors 
are  Frederick  MacMonnies,  Augustus  and 
Louis  St.  Oaudens,  Philip  Martiny,  Olin  War¬ 
ner,  John  Donoghue,  Daniel  C.  French,  Her¬ 
bert  Adams,  Cyrus  £.  Dallin,  Paul  Bartlett, 
J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  J.  Scott  Hartley,  Bela  L. 
Pratt,  Charles  H.  Niehaus,  John  J.  Boyle,  Al¬ 
bert  Wienert,  F.  W.  Ruckstubl,  Henry  J.  Elli- 
cott,  John  Flanagan,  George  Barnard,  Theo¬ 
dore  Baur,  E.  Hinton  Pesry.  William  R.  Boyd, 
George  Bissell,  and  Edward  C.  Potter.  The 
painters  are  Elihu  Vedder,  Gari  Melchers, 
William  L.  Dodge,  Carl  Gutherz,  Walter  Mac- 
Ewan,  John  Alexander,  Charles  Sprague 
Pearce,  Kenyon  Cox,  E.  H.  Blashfield,  Fred¬ 
eric  Dielman,  Edward  E.  Simmons,  George 
W.  Maynard,  Henry  O.  Walker,  Elmer  E. 
Garnsey,  and  Abbott  H.  Thayer. 

So  many  American  artists  are  now  at  work 
simultaneously  on  a  great  public  building,  for 
the  first  time  in  the,  history  of  the  United 
States.  No  other  building  has  ever  been  so 
richly  decorated  by  the  National  Government, 
and  the  departure  “marks  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era,”  as  the  phrase  is,  for  American  art. 

If  we  are  to  have  the  best  type  of  church 
architecture,  we  must  base  it  largely  upon  a 
worthy  religious  sentiment,  widespread  among 
the  nation,  and  an  essential  factor  of  its  life. 
A  critical  study  of  the  prevailing  tendencies 
of  our  church  architecture  as  expressing  the 
tendencies  of  religious  sentiment,  is,  on  the 
whole,  very  encouraging,  though  there  are 
some  features  which  are,  perhaps,  to  be  depre¬ 
cated. 


THE  EVANGELIST’S  OWN  SUITE. 

On  this  page  a  few  words  will  not  be  out  of 
place  on  the  decoration  of  the  new  offices  of 
The  Evangelist.  Owing  to  the  skill  of  Mr.  J. 
F\  Douthitt,  266  Fifth  Avenue,  the  suite  of 
rooms  occupied  by  the  editorial  and  business 
staffs  of  the  paper  have  been  made  most  com¬ 
fortable  and  attractive.  The  time  has  gone 
by  when  editors  took  a  pride  in  the  disorder 
and  dinginess  of  their  “sanctum,”  and  when 
business  men  regarded  it  as  an  evidence  of 
prosperity  to  have  a  dark  and  clumsy  count¬ 
ing  room.  Under  Mr.  Douthitt’s  guiding 
hand  The  Evangelist’s  quarters  represent  the 
new  order  of  things.  He  had  very  good  mate¬ 
rial  to  work  upon,  as  the  Presbyterian  Build¬ 
ing  is  in  itself  one  of  the  most  attractive 
structures  on“  Fifth  Avenue,  that  highway  of 
husiness  palaces. 

Dr.  Field’s  private  office  is  decorated  on  the 
walls  and  ceiling  with  a  French  tapestry  paper 
of  reps  texture,  in  which  fourteen  colors  are 
employed.  The  other  editorial  rooms  are  dec¬ 
orated  with  embossed  silk  paper  and  frescoed 
ceilings  of  original  designs.  The  publisher’s 
private  office  is  hung  with  embossed  paper  of 
cobalt  blue,  with  a  ceiling  in  neutral  colors, 
surrounded  by  a  frieze  in  which  are  set 
medallions,  ornamented  with  appropriate  em¬ 
blems.  The  walls  of  the  husiness  office  are 
hung  with  a  bright  terra  cotta  paper,  dotted 
with  fieur  de  lis,  with  which  the  ceiling 
matches.  The  colors  throughout  the  suite  are 
admirably  studied  to  produce  a  harmonious 
effect,  and  the  whole  scheme  of  decoration, 
we  are  happy  to  say,  is  very  successful,  bear¬ 
ing  witness  to  Mr.  Douthitt’s  taste  and  care¬ 
ful  workmanship. 


CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE. 

f  'j  ftHCHITECT. 
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OFFICE— 704  SYKES  BLOCK. 
DESIGNS. 

SPECIFICATIONS  AND  SUPERVISION. 
ALL  :  CLASSES  :  CHURCH  :  EDIFICES. 

Correspondence  and  full 
services  for  work  at  distant  points. 


Our  new  POSTABLB  8BTI5B  OATALOOUB 
thews  the  latest  detignria  our 


An  approfriate 
PRESENT  for 
THANKSGIVING  or 
CHRISTMAS  Is  a 
PULPIT. 

COMMUNION  TABLE 
or  some  piece  of 
CHURCH  FURNITURE. 


Improved 

Sunday-School 

Seating. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE. 


Andrews-Demarest  Seating  Co. 

108  East  16th  Street,  New  York. 

Two  doors  East  of  Union  Square 


THE  COMMUNION  SYPHON 


Retains  the  use  of  one  Cup,  insures  perfect  cleaniiness 
and  obviates  the  daover  of  possible  contagion.  Every 
Communicant  thmM,  own  one.  For  saie  by  Tiffakt  & 
Go.,  New  York  Oily;  Bailkt,  Banks  &  Biddlk,  Pbila- 
delpbia,  and  all  other  leading  Jewelers,  or  address 

FRANK  BAILEY,  smtrna,  Dxi.. 


Cl  REI I 

bell  foundry  CO.,  Nonthvillb,  Mion. 


;^pp«rand  Tin.) 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  CenI  Manaaer 

TBOT,  N.  r.,  and  SEWTORK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 


Pipe  and  Strings. 

The  Origin  and  Development  o*  the  Organ. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Pianoforte. 

The  Violin  and  it$  Ancettry. 

By  W.  F.  GATES. 

In  this  work  Is  emixidled  such  knowledge  on  these  sub¬ 
jects  as  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  earn.st 
mnslcisn,  professional  or  ainatear.  It  is  written  in  a 
most  entertaining  maoner  and  is  very  proinsely  illus¬ 
trated.  The  printing  and  binding  arc  in  the  highest 
style  of  the  art.  Price,  a  ■  .00. 

PUBLISHKO  BY 

THIS  JOHN  CHURCH  COMPANY, 
Cincinnati.  New  York.  Chicago. 


United  States  Trnst  Company 

OF  SEW  YORK. 

4S  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 

This  Company  is  a  lega  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  anthorised  to  act  as  guardian,  tmstea 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
Ove  days’  notice,  and  will  he  entitled  to  interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Ckimpany. 

Ezecntors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates, 
Religions  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  Indivldnale 
will  find  thia  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss.  Vieo-Pree. 

James  8.  Clark,  Second  Vlee-Pres. 

Henry  L.  ThomeU,  Seeretary. 

Loots  O.  Hampton,  Amlstant  Soeretary. 
TRUSTEES! 


Sahubl  Sloar, 

D.  WII.LIB  Jambs, 

John  A.  Stbwart, 

JOHB  RABSBH  RhOADBB, 

Axsor  Phrlps  Stokbs, 
Gborob  Buss, 

WnxiAM  Libbbt, 

Jobs  Crosby  Browr, 
Edward  Coopbb. 

W.  Bavabd  Ctriro, 
CHABI.BS  B.  Smith. 

Daribi, 


Wm.  Rookbvbixbb. 
Albzardir  E.  Orb, 
WlUAAM  H.  Mact.  Jr. 
Wm.  D.  SioAMB, 

Gustav  H.  Swbwab. 
Frark  Ltmar,  BrooLiy 
Obohob  F.  Vibtor, 

Wm.  Waloort  Abtor. 
Jamb  Stiujiar. 

JOHR  Clavlir. 

JOBR  PBBU’S 
Lord 


PBE8BBVB  YOUB  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  Tbb  SvAROBLiaT  is  pnbllshed  in  a  shape  oon- 
venlent  for  bindiag.  many  of  its  readers  will  witn  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  ef  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order 
We  can  sopplv  such  a  binder  for  X  cents  eaoh.  pcstage 
prepaid.  Addrees  To*  Evaroburo.  p.  o.  Bng  SMh.  New 
*«rk  Mtv 


The  CreatChurchLICHT. 

raiRK’SPmaa*  BaSstOTr  gtn  dw^oat  PaworftiL  Dm  SaAml 
Chaapaa*  aad  ib«  Bast  Ugfet  laowa  for  CMteho*.  Stona.  Skm  Wiadow, 
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The  Financial  Prospect. 

There  must  needs  be  the  usual  incidents  of 
the  closing  up  of  the  year  in  financial  affairs, 
and  these  that  are  common  are  necessarily  re¬ 
lated  to  and  affected  by  those  of  a  quite  un¬ 
usual  character.  And  thus  combined,  they 
tend  to  confuse  even  the  wise  and  render  them 
uncertain  of  what  is  before  them.  But  hope 
yet  remains  that  safe  and  moderate  counsels 
are  to  prevail  in  Washington,  with  the  result 
that  some  wise  and  comprehensive  measures  of 
relief  may  be  reached  by  Coogress,  and  soon  1 
In  fact  the  House  has  just  passed  what  is 
styled  an  “emergency  measure.”  And  while 
it  does  not  sacrifice  or  surrender  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  protection,  it  is  nevertheless  practically 
a  tariff  for  revenue.  With  the  exception  of 
wool  and  lumber,  which  it  takes  off  of  the 
free  list  and  the  compensating  duty  on  wool¬ 
ens,  it  simply  provides  for  a  horizontal  in¬ 
crease  of  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  present  duties 
on  chemicals,  earthenware  and  glassware, 
metals,  manufactures  of  woods,  tobacco,  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  spirits  and  wines,  manu¬ 
factures  of  cotton,  silk,  flax,  hemp  and  jute, 
pulp,  papers,  books,  and  sundries.  All  parties 
are  agreed  that  more  current  revenue  is  now 
needed,  the  present  deficiency  having  reached 
820,000,000.  The  deficiency  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  (five  months  hence),  is  estimated  at 
840,000,000.  And  it  is  estimated  that  the  tariff 
emergency  bill  now  pending  in  the*Senate 
will,  if  passed,  provide  for** that  amount  oi^  in- 
creased  revenue. 

“  One  of  the  best  features  of  the  closed  year 
has  'been  the  continued  ^favorable J^reports  of 
earnings  made  by  our  leading  railroads,  save 
in  the  Southwest,  where  the  short  cotton  crop 
has  reduced  incomes.  Of  railroad  building 
there  has  been  no  excess.  According  to  the 
“Gazette”  only  1,428  miles  of  new  track  have 
been  laid  during"  189.5  as  compared  with  1,760 
miles  in  1891. 

We  noted  the  recovery  of  this  market  last 
week  to  equanimity,  and  which  has  now  become 
fully  assured.  ^Tbe  action  of  the  New.York 
Clearing  House  of 'Associated  Banks  initiated 
the  movementwhich  sent  down  money  to  its 
normal  level,  and  meantime  reooveredXstocks 
of  all  descriptions,  but*  especially  dividend 
earning  co^tmies,  railway  and'others  corre- 
epondingly.  The  foreign^excbange^market 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

Guaranteed 
Farm  Mortgages 

or  THZ 

Bunnell  &  Eno 

Ikvestment  Company 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  interest. 

IS  TXARS’  XXPKRIBNCX. 

Send  for  deeeriptive  pant-  . 
pMet, 
orncES : 

140  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Bullitt  Bdg.  Phlla. 

Syracuse,  N,  Y. 

Spokate 
Wash. 


WESTERN 

MORTBABES 

DEFAULTED  AND  OTHERWISE, 
Bought  for  Cash. 

CHAS.  E.  GIBSON,  45  Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass. 


aCHEAP  FARM. 


USO  acres  for  $6000,  good  Isnd,  two  dwellings,  < 
with  li  rooms  and  one  4.  All  necesesiy  ontbaildin 


.one 

lings, 

well  watered  and  situated.  Term*  easy.  Write  for 
free  catalugoe.  R.  B.  CHAFFIN  dk  CO.,  Inc., 
KickHond,  Ta. 


which  during  the  height  of  the  excitement, 
touched  the  highest  point  of  the  year,  sud¬ 
denly  declined  when  the  bankers  were  enabled 
to  obtain  legal  tenders  from  the  banks  to  draw 
gold  from  the  Treasury.  The  shipments  to 
Europe  last  week,  however,  were  only  $8,700,- 
000,  an  amount  much  below  the  previous  esti¬ 
mates.  Aside  from  the  activity  of  the  Christ¬ 
mas  trade,  business  has  been  quiet,  as  usual  at 
the  close  of  the  year. 


injxririJinjTJTixrvrLn./ 


An 

Opportunity! 

To  invest  in  a 
high  class  gold 
bond,  which  if 
bought  now,  will 
net  you  from 

7  to  1 0% 

Our  issue  was  only 
$100,000,  secured 
by  our  property 
valued  at  over 
$200,000,  comprising 
6,000  acres  of  land, 
timber,  lumber 
mills,  a  town  site, 
etc.,  from  which 
our  present  net 
income  is  over 
$12,000  a  year. 

We  have  bonded 
our  property  to 
further  improve 
it  and  largely 
increase  the  income. 
We  have  a  few  of 
these  bonds  left; 
they  are  a  most 
excellent  security. 

If  you  are  interested, 
write  us  and  we 
will  gladly  furnish 
you  with  full  details, 
statement  of  the 
affairs  of  the 
Company  and 
unquestionable 
references. 

RoselaiKl  Improvement  Co., 

178  Devonshire  Street, 

BO^ON. 

CLARK  J.  BROWN.  Trcas. 


The  Bureau  of  Information 

will  assist  you  in  ascertaining  the  latest  and  most  ap 
proved  methods  of  Church  work;  what  is  new  in  Sunday- 
School  apparatus,  literature  or  methods;  the  most  desir¬ 
able  furniture,  upholstery  and  decoration  for  churches, 
chapels,  lecture  rooms,  etc.;  facts  about  organs  or  other 
musical  nstniments  and  suitable  and  effective  church 
music,  or  any  other  matters  affecting  the  spiritual  oi 
temporal  interests  of  your  church.  Address 

The  Evangelist, 

•S  Union  Square  New  York 


Iftimiicial. 


"How  Shall 


I  Invest  My 
Money  ?  ” 

Our  little  book  is  sent 
free.  It  will  help  you 
whether  you  have  little 
or  much. 


The  Provident 


Trust  Co. 


tij  Milk  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


Please  uicci.iuu  lue  Lvauguiiet, 


Browii  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHICA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECTED  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y. ,  Pbila.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’s. 

We  boy  and  sell  all  first-class  Invest-  lYlxraa'I'TnaTli’ 
ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re-  Xll  v  dSHIlCUl) 
cetre  accounts  of  Banks.  Bankers’  Cor¬ 
porations,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa-  fiApil  1*1411X0 
voral'le  terms,  and  make  collection  of  lOCvltl  IHCO. 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  in  tbe  United  States  on  foreign 
countries. 

Letters  We  also  bny  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  make 

U1  collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Credit  parts  of  the  world. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  4;  CO..  LONDON. 


Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

of  New  York. 

Formerly  New  York  Guaranty  and  Indemnity  Oo. 
Mutual  Ufe  Building, 

65  CEDAR  STREET,  N.  Y. 

CAPITAL,  .......  SZ.000,000 

SURPLUS,  .......  SZ.OOO.OOO 

ACTS  AS  TRUSTEE  FOR  CORPORATIONS.  FIRMS  AND 
INDIVIDUALS,  AS  GUARDIAN,  EXECUTOR  AND  AD¬ 
MINISTRATOR.  TAKES  ENTIRE  CHARGE  OF  REAL 
AND  PERSONAL  ESTATES. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 


subject  to  check  or  cn  certificate. 
WALTER  G.  OAKMAN,  President. 

ADRIAN  ISELIN,  jR.,  Vice-President. 
GEORGE  R.  TURNBULL,  2d  Vice-President. 
HENRY  A.  MURRAY,  Treas.  and  Sec. 

J.  NELSON  BORLAND,  Asslt.  Treas.  and  Sec. 

DIRECTORS. 


Sumnel  D.  Babcock, 

Oeorge  F  Baker, 

George  S.  Bowdoln, 

Frederic  Cromwell, 

Walter  R.  Gillette, 

Robert  Goelet, 

G.  G.  Haven, 

Oliver  Harrimau, 

K.  Somers  Hayes, 

Charles  R.  Henderson,  ^ 
William 


Adrian  Iselin.  Jr. 
Augustus  D.  Jnilllard, 
James  N.  Jarvle, 

Rkbard  A  McCurdy, 
Walter  O.  Oakmem, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 

Henry  H.  Rogers. 

Henry  W.  Smith, 

H.  McK.  Twombly, 
Frederick  W.  Vanderbilt, 
C.  Whitney. 


FBEDEBICK  A.  BOOTH, 

ig  East  i6th  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

Real  Estate. 

Care  of  Property.  Collecting:  Rents. 

Manag:ement  of  Estates. 

Fire  Insurance.  lVIortg:ag:e  Loans. 

Two  doors  West  from  Union  Sqnare. 


NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 


8% 

'  ‘^on  Improved  Red  River  Valley  Farm*.  Loans  to  actual 
settlers  only.  12  years’  experience  in  business. 

Send  for  formal  applications,  list  of  references  and 
map  showing  location  of  lands.  Tax  Certificates 

netting . 

WILLIAM  T.  SOLDER,  FinancUl  Agent. 

303  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


A  FIXED  INCOME  FOR  LIFE. 

is  secured  by  a  Perfected  Annuity  Bond.  They  banish 
care,  and  thus  prolong  life.  They  double  the  income  of 
elderly  people.  Adapted  to  all  ages.  SECURITY  AB¬ 
SOLUTE.  Address  (stating  ag^B.  O.  CARPENTER, 
2S6  Broadway,  New  York. 


January  2,  1896. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

156  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 


HENRY  H.  FIBID,  0.D.,  Editor. 
HENRY  R.  ELLIOT.  Pabllsher. 


Terms  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.01  extra  for  foreign  ixistage. 
For  two  years  In  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  $3.50  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twentr-flve  cents,  in  advance. 

Adyertibino  Rates,  30  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

All  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-ofhce  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Evangelist, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 

Entered  at  the  Posf-olHee  at  JVeic  York  as  seeond-dass 
mail  matter. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  lOBtb  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  .States  of  America  meets  at  ^ra- 
toga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  May  Slat,  1896. 

TJIE  BOARDS. 

Home  Missions,  -  -  -  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Home  Missions,  -  -  -  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Missions,  -  -  “  “ 

Church  Erection,  “ 

F/ducation,  -----  1331  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 
Publication  and  S.  S.  Work,  “  *• 

Ministerial  Relief,  .  -  -  “  “ 

Freedmen,  •  -  -  516  Market  St.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa, 

Aid  for  Colleges,  -  -  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 

PUBLIC  LECTURES  ON  PRACTICAL  RELIGION 


AT  UNION  SEMINARY. 

A  course  of  five  Public  Lectures  on  Practical  Religion, 
will  be  delivered  fortnightly  in  the  Adams  Chapel  of  the 
Union  Theological  .Seminary,  700  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  The  first  lecture  in  the  course  will  be  given  by 
Mr.  Dwight  L.  Moody,  January  6th,  1896,  at  8:15  p.m.,  on 
••  How  to  reach  non-church  goers.” 

A  second  course  of  five  lectures  on  Church  Unity  will 
be  delivered  at  the  same  place,  the  first  of  which  will  be 
given  by  Professor  Charles  W .  Shields.  D.D.,  LL.D.,  on 
Monday,  January  13th,  at  8.15  P.M.  Subject,  “The  Gen¬ 
eral  Principles  of  Church  Unity.” 

Tickets  of  admission  may  be  bad  on  prompt  application 
to  Mr.  E.  M.  Kingsley,  at  700  Park  Avenue. 

THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
ESTABLISHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA,  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  out  on  the  Frontier,  where  only  a  Union  missionary  rep¬ 
resenting  all  *he  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work 
abides.  2278  new  schools  started  in  1895 ;  also  180  frontier 
churches  from  schools  previously  established,  71  years  of 
prosperity  Will  you  help  us  and  share  In  the  blessing? 
Every  dollar  acceptable.  $25.00  Sturts  anew  school,  furnishing 
it  with  needed  helps  for  Bible  btudy  and  a  good  library.  $8(w 
supports  a  missionary  one  5  ear.  Vou  can  have  letters  direct 
from  missionary  you  aid.  Send  contributions  to 
E.  P  Bancroft,  Dls.  Secretary, 

719  Constable  Building,  5th  Ave.  &  E.  18th  St.,  New  York  City 

THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF 
NEW  YORK, 

(Commoulv  called  “Port  Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners' 
Church.  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Beading  Room  and  dally 
reli^ons  services  in  Lecture  Room ;  its  Branches  138 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  31  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largelv  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na- 
tionalittes.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult.  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 

Theophilus  A.  Brouwer.  Cor.  Sec’y. 

E.  Hicks  Herrick,  Treasurer, 

No.  30  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

THE  AMERICAN  8EAMEN’.S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  .Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
seamen;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
in  New  York;  puts  li*>rarles  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  of  the  port  of  New  York.  Publishes  the  Sailor*' 
Magazine,  the  Seaman's  Frifnd,  and  the  Life  Boat 
Charles  H.  Trask,  Pres.,  W.  C.  Sturoes,  Treas.,  Rev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  INDUSTRIAL  LEAGUE. 

An  organization  for  men  inside  the  church,  with  re¬ 
ligious,  social,  business,  sickness  and  death  benefits. 
Send  for  printed  matter  to 

The  Christian  Industrial  League, 

Springfield,  Mass. 

THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

10  East  83d  Street,  New  York. 

For  over  70  years  engaged  in  producing  and  dissemin¬ 
ating  evangelical  Christian  literatme  Through  its  Mis¬ 
sionary  Department  reaches  by  grants  of  publications, 
work  of  its  colporters  and  co-operation  with  For^n 
Missionaries,  vast  numbers  throughout  the  world.  This 
branch  of  its  work  wholly  depends  upon  donations  and 
lagacies,  for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  Send  to  Louis 
Tag,  Assistant  Treasurer. 


BUSINSSS  NOTSS. 


GREAT  REDUCTION  IN  TIME  TO  CALIFORNIA. 

Once  more  the  Northwestern  Line  has  reduced  the 
time  of  its  trans-continental  trains,  aud  the  journey 
from  Chicago  to  California  via  this  route  is  now  made 
m  the  short  time  of  three  days.  Palace  Drawing-Room 
Cars  leave  Chicago  daily,  and  run  through  to 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  without  change,  and  all 
meals  eu  route  are  served  in  dining  cars.  Daily  Tourist 
sleeping  car  service  is  also  maintained  by  this  line  be- 
tw^n  Chicago  and  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 
terths  being  furnished  at  a  cost  of  only  $6  each  from 
Chicago  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  For  detailed  information 
concerning  rates,  routes,  etc.,  apply  to  ticket  agents  of 
connecting  lines  or  address  W.  B.  Kniskern.  G.  P.  & 
T.  A.,  Chicago. 

THE  ELFIN. 

The  “Elfin”  is  the  smallest  watch  made  in  this  country 
(just  the  size  of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar)  and  is  certainly  a 
splendid  example  of  artisilo  workmanship.  This  watch 
when  fitted  with  antique  stem  and  bow  and  Louis  XIV. 
gold  bands  is  a  gem  of  beauty.  They  are  made  by  the 
Waterbury  Watch  Co.,  of  Waterbnry,  Conn.,  and  sell  at 
a  very  reasonable  amount. 

The  Liberty  Cycle  Co.  will  distribute  their  new  cata¬ 
logues  at  the  Chicago  Cycle  Show.  This  catalogue  will 
be  the  handsoDiest  piece  of  work  that  will  be  seen  on  the 
bicycle  catalogues  this  season.  The  Liberiy  catalogue 
will  be  in  a  new  size  to  fit  the  top-coat  pocket,  and  will 
be  emblematic  of  the  American  girl  and  the  American 
flag.  The  Chicago  show  spaces  will  be  211, 212  and  313. 

An  apparatus  which  deserves  the  serious  and  unprej¬ 
udiced  attention  of  religions  people  is  the  Communion 
Syphon  manufactured  by  Mr.  Frank  Bailey  of  Smyrna, 
Del.,  and  advertised  in  another  column.  However  opin¬ 
ion  may  differ  as  to  the  proprieties  in  the  administration 
of  the  communion,  any  device  which  seeks  to  meet  the 
current  objections  to  the  traditional  methods  will  appeal 
to  a  great  many  Christian  people. 

All  persons  suffering  from  nervous  prostration  or  head¬ 
ache  will  find  speedy  relief  by  the  use  of  Freligh’s  Tonic. 
Full  information  will  be  given  every  applicant  or  sample 
bottle  of  the  Tonic  will  be  sent  postpaid  with  receipted 
bill,  for  25  cents.  Address  1.  O.  Woodruff  &  Co.,  106  and 
108  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

A  great  many  men  throughout  the  country,  including 
plenty  of  leally  swell  fellows,  have  got  it  into  their 
heads,  rightlv  or  wrongly— and  we  are  bv  no  means  sure 
that  it  isn’t  rightly— that  there  is  no  reason  why  any 
man  should  pay  more  than  $3.00  to  $5  00  for  a  pair  of 
shoes,  and,  to  say  the  least,  the  idea  has  this  foundation 
in  reason,  that  excellent  shoes  are  now  made  for  SA  To 
pay  $8  to  $12  for  a  pair  of  shoes  is  simply  throwing 
away  money,  and  in  many  cases  this  is  done  to  gratify  a 
mistaken  notion  that  none  but^our  favorite  shoemaker 
is  worthy  to  adorn  your  feet.  The  recent  improvements 
in  shoe  machinery  make  it  possible,  as  shown  by  the 
well  known  W.  L.  Douglas  $3  Shoe,  to  produce  a  shoe 
to-day  that  will  compare  favorably  in  style,  wearing 
qualities  and  comfort  with  those  offered  at  $6,  $8  and  $10 
per  pair.  _ 

FOR  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS. 

MRS.  WiNSLOW'’8  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething,  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  bMt 
remOTy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle .  Be  sure  and  ask  for ‘-Mrs  Wins¬ 
low's  Soothing  Symp,”  and  take  no  other  kind . 


MARRIAGES. 

Savidge-Clark.— In  the  Prtsbvterlan  Church  at  At¬ 
lantic  Highlands,  N.  J..  Dec.  24, 189,5.  by  the  Rev.  William 
McN-vir.  Miss  Nealie  Elizabeth  Clark  of  Jersey  City,  and 
Mr.  William  Henry  Savidge  of  Atlantic  Highlands. 


WOODLAWN  CBME’rERY. 
lirOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  Rail 
W  road  Office.  Na  30  East  28d  btreet. 


MONUMENTS. 

Original  and  special  designs  in  granite,  marble  and  stone. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  new  illustrated 
Handbook.  J.  &  K.  Lamb,  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


A  LADY  Teacher  wishes  Board  in  a  refined  private 
family,  between  10th  and  34tb  Streets.  Address, 
A.  J..  Evangelist. 


Zbe  lEvanjeUst’s 

tTour  of  nDiooiono. 


Celebrating  the  CenteuDial  of  Evangelical 
Work  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  The  Evangelist 
has  arranged  for  a  visit  to  the  chief  missionary 
stations  in  Japan,  China,  and  the  “isles  of  the 
sea.”  The  itinerary  embraces  a  glance  at  home 
missionary  work,  while  crossing  the  continent, 
and  then  a  circuit  of  the  Pacific,  including  a  run 
through  Japan  and  down  the  China  coast,  and 
thence  via  Singapore  and  Batavia,  through  Torres 
Straits  to  Sidney,  Wellington  (New  Zealand),  and 
the  Fiji,  Samoan,  Tonga  and  Hawaiian  islea. 

The  party  will  start  from  New  York  or  or 
about  April  lOtb,  1896,  and  will  be  due  on  their 
return  at  San  Francisco  about  September  Ist. 
The  charge  for  the  entire  trip  will  be  $1,350.  The 
party  Is  limited  to  twenty-five,  and  we  reserve 
the  right  to  limit  it  to  fifteen. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  fnrnish  more  detailed 
plans  n  application. 

TTbe  Epangeliat, 

166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


A  PENTECOSTAL  SEASON  EXPECTED. 

Recent  information  from  many  States  of  our 
country  is  to  the  effect  that  there  is  spread¬ 
ing  everywhere  a  belief  that  a  great  outpour¬ 
ing  of  the  Spirit  ia  about  to  come  to  pasa. 
This  feeling  was  found  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  K 
Clark  everywhere  be  went  on  his  recent  trip 
to  State  conventions  of  the  Young  People’s 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor.  Within  the 
last  eight  months  he  has  been  to  Ottawa  and 
other  places  in  Canada,  to  about  all  the  States 
of  the  West  and  Northwest,  and  to  the  Faciflo 
slope.  In  every  city,  from  the  East  to  the 
Golden  Gate,  he  found  the  same  serious  and 
pervasive  expectancy,  an  intense  feeling  that 
there  ia  impending  over  this  country  one  of 
the  greatest  religious  revivals  which  it  has 
ever  known.  The  remarkable  feature  of  this 
feeling  is  that  it  is  not  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  any  evangelist,  nor  in  consequence 
of  any  cooperative  plan  of  agitation  by  Chris¬ 
tian  workers,  but  it  seems  to  have  sprung  up 
in  each  place  by  itself,  apart  from  any  ex¬ 
ternal  influence.  Dr.  Clark  has  bis  hand  upon 
the  pulse  of  the  young  people  as  no  other  per¬ 
son  in  the  country,  and  it  is  bis  statement, 
that  during  the  existence  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  movement  be  has  never  before 
known  so  wide  and  so  deep  a  feeling  as  is 
now  prevailing  in  Canada  and  this  country. 

A  close  connection  seems  to  exist  between 
this  religious  condition  and  the  work  of  the 
Society.  The  current  of  events  can  be  traced 
for  two  years.  The  apparent  fountain  head  of 
it  was  the  Pennsylvania  State  convention  of 
young  people  in  1893  at  Reading,  where  the 
Rev.  Charles  Adamson,  an  active  pastor,  pro¬ 
posed  the  plan  of  bolding  evangelistic  meet¬ 
ings,  conducted  by  the  delegates  to  the  con¬ 
vention,  among  the  working  people  of  the 
city.  Some  employers  consented  to  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  such  meetings  during  the  noon  hour  in 
their  establishments.  Several  companies  of 
delegates  were  sent  out  on  this  labor,  and  the 
success  of  the  effort  was  signal.  The  people 
to  whom  the  Gospel  story  was  told  received  it 
joyfully,  and  many  conversions  were  the  re¬ 
sult.  The  delegates  also  were  themselves 
filled  by  the  inspiration  of  their  success,  and 
went  home  ready  for  further  effort  of  the 
same  kind. 

At  the  Pennsylvania  State  convention  of 
1894,  held  at  York,  this  method  of  work  was 
repeated,  and  evangelical  meetings  were  the 
best  part  of  the  convention.  The  manager  of 
this  enterprise  was  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Oli¬ 
ver,  a  Presbyterian  pastor  of  York,  and  noon 
meetings  were  arranged  for  factories,  the  jail, 
almshouse,  aud  in  the  open  street.  The  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  convention  were  divided  into 
companies  and  put  in  charge  of  an  experi¬ 
enced  leader  each.  Over  twenty  meetings 
were  held  on  every  day  of  the  convention. 
Many  were  converted  in  consequence,  and 
there  was  a  great  revival  in  the  city. 

It  was  this  practical  demonstration  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  which  led  to  the  holding  of  similar 
meetings  at  the  great  national  convention  in 
Boston  last  July.  The  committee  in  charge 
of  this  feature  of  the  convention  activity 
consisted  of  the  Revs.  James  L  Hill  of  Salem. 
Mass.,  Charles  Roads  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Charles  A.  Oliver  of  York.  They  engaged 
fifty-five  different  places  in  the  city — shops, 
stores,  and  even  wharves.  Some  of  the 
largest  dry  goods  stores  in  Boston  made  a 
place  for  evangelistic  meetings  of  the  Endeav- 
orers.  A  similar  method  was  followed  in  each 
case.  The  leader  would  address  the  company 
of  working  people  briefiy,  telling  of  the  work 
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which  they  had  undertaken,  and  then  the 
entire  company  of  delegatee  would  join  in 
some  of  their  familiar  eonge,  the  listeners 
joining  an  they  pleased.  Prayers  would  be 
offered  and  a  few  words  of  Gospel  truth 
spoken.  Then  would  come  individual  testi¬ 
monies  on  the  part  of  the  delegates.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  was  given  for  such  as  chose  to  ask 
for  prayers  and  to  express  a  purpose  to  be¬ 
come  Christians.  Very  deep  impressions  were 
made  by  these  meetings,  and  often  strong 
men  would  be  seen  in  tears.  Large  companies 
were  often  gathered,  and  many  people  were  at 
much  inconvenience  in  order  to  attend.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  convention  120  different  meetings  of 
this  kind  were  held,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
20,000  persons  thus  heard  the  Gospel  story. 
In  some  meetings  as  many  as  twenty  pro¬ 
fessed  conversion,  and  over  two  hundred  in 
all  made  open  profession  of  faith  at  the  meet¬ 
ings. 

Then  followed  the  results  of  the  convention. 
The  delegates  were  filled  with  enthusiasm 
when  they  went  home.  They  had  taken  part 
personally  in  the  work  of  spreading  the  Gos¬ 
pel  amid  novel  and  encouraging  circumstances. 
They  determined  to  introduce  this  feature  of 
the  work  in  their  own  States.  The  annual 
meetings  have  been  marked  by  this  feature, 
and  the  result  has  been  wonderful  as  it 
seems  to  those  who  are  in  the  best  position  to 
know  about  it.  These  States  are  mentioned 
where  the  result  has  been  conspicuous:  Maine, 
Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  Indiana,  Delaware, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas.  The  result  in 
Pennsylvania  was  more  marked  than  in  1394. 
The  convention  in  California  was  held  before 
the  national  convention,  but  the  same  system 
was  introduced  there  with  wonderful  success 

A  marked  feature  in  connection  with  this 
movement  for  a  higher  spiritual  life  is  that 
there  has  been  a  great  impulse  in  the  good 
citizenship  movement  in  the  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Society.  This  feature  hns  been  brought 
more  to  the  front  than  ever  before.  Though 
these  young  men  are  not  pressing  forward  to 
take  political  office,  yet  it  is  felt  that  in  a  few 
years  they  will  be  well  to  the  front  among  the 
leaders  of  public  opinion  and  among  the  work¬ 
ers  for  pure  administration  and  for  honest 
officials. 

The  Young  People’s  Societies  have  received 
their  baptism  of  inspiration  with  their  devo¬ 
tion  to  their  new  work.  Great  success  has 
followed  the  proposal  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clark 
to  form  a  “World's  Christian  Endeavor  Prayer 
Chain”  for  all  who  want  to  pray  daily  for 
spiritual  blessing,  for  one  another,  and  for 
the  cause  of  Christ.  The  Covenant  which  all 
Christians  are  asked  to  sign,  reads  thus : 

“Trusting  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  re¬ 
alizing  the  untold  blessing  of  fervent,  united 
prayer,  we,  the  individual  links  in  the  World’s 
Christian  Endeavor  Prayer  Chain,  covenant 
and  agree  to  make  it  our  practice  to  offer  a 
petition,  however  brief,  for  one  another  and 
for  the  cause  of  Christian  Endeavor  every 
day.  We  also  covenant  to  bear  in  mind  at  the 
usual  time  of  our  evening  devotions  such 
causes  as  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Prayer  Chain  as  objects  for  our  united  peti¬ 
tion.  ” 

Over  200  favorable  replies  were  received  by 
Dr.  Clark  within  a  week  after  he  made  the 
proposition.  No  organization  is  contemplated, 
but  the  members  are  asked  to  send  their  names 
to  Dr.  Clark  to  be  kept  on  a  private  list.  There 
is  a  strength  of  aspiration  and  expectation  re¬ 
garding  the  near  future  which  has  never  been 
known  before,  and  the  fervent  belief  and 
prayer  of  thousands  of  Christians  all  over  the 
country  is  that  our  land  is  to  be  blessed  as  it 
has  not  been  within  the  memory  of  living 
man.  C.  E. 
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THE  WEEK  OF  PRAYEE— JAN.  5  TO  12. 

Christian  Brethren,  Beloved  op  the  Lord, 
OP  ALL  Nations: 

In  view  of  the  Jubilee  Celebration,  in  1896, 
of  the  formation  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
it  is  our  privilege  to  invite  you  to  unite  in  a 
very  special  concert  of  praise  and  prayer  at 
the  commencement  of  this  new  year.  There 
is  assuredly  much  cause  for  thanksgiving  in 
the  review  of  these  fifty  years.  The  light  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  has  shone  with  ever  in¬ 
creasing  brightness  and  on  ever-widening  re¬ 
gions.  We  have  now  the  “word  of  prophecy” 
—both  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament- 
investigated,  as  regards  the  accuracy  of  the 
text  of  Holy  Scripture,  by  the  labors  of  sanc¬ 
tified  learning,  and  corroborated,  as  regards 
its  testimony,  by  the  results  of  modern  re¬ 
search.  The  Church  of  Christ  has  availed 
herself  of  the  increased  facilities  for  inter¬ 
communication  among  the  peoples  of  the 
earth,  and  of  the  increase  of  knowledge;  while 
in  the  longing  for  union  among  the  believers 
we  cannot  but  discern  a  token  of  the  presence 
of  Him  who  walks  in  the  midst  of  the  golden 
candlesticks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  shadows 
darken.  It  oannot  be  denied  that  we  are  in 
the  presence  of  those  signs  of  the  “perilous 
times”  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks  to  Timothy. 
Nor  can  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  increase  of 
saoramentarianism  and  infidelity,  which,  from 
opposite  sides,  seek  “to  corrupt  our  minds 
from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ.”  Many 
tokens  seem  to  herald  the  approach  of  the 
final  great  struggle  between  the  powers  of 
light  and  the  powers  of  darkness.  “Where¬ 
fore,  take  unto  you  the  whole  armor  of  God, 
that  ye  may  be  able  to  withstand  in  the  evil 
day.”  “Praying  always  with  all  prayer  and 
supplication  in  the  Spirit,  and  watching  there¬ 
unto  with  all  perseverance  and  supplication  for 
all  saints.  ”  With  fraternal  affection,  we  are, 
in  the  name  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
yours  in  the  Lord  Jesus, 

William  E.  Dodqe,  President, 

And  the  other  members. 

TOPICS. 

Following  are  the  topics  suggested  for  the  Week 
of  Prayer: 

A  large  number  of  sub-topics  are  given  only  by 
way  of  suggestion.  It  is  expected  that  each  leader 
will  make  selections. 

Sunday,  Jan.  5. — Sermons. — “But  the  Comforter, 
the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my 
name.  He  ^all  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all 
things  to  your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have 
said  unto  you.”— .John  xiv.  26. 

Monday,  Jan.  6.— Humiliation  and  thanksgiving. 
Confession:  Of  sins  of  omission  and  of  commission. 
Praise:  For  temporal  and  spiritual  mercies;  in¬ 
dividuals,  communities  and  nations.— I  John  i.  8,  9; 
Psalm  xxxii.  1-5.  Psalm  cxvi.  12-19;  Psalm  c.;  I 
Chron.  xxix.  10-13. 

Tuesday,  Jan  7.— The  church  universal.— Praise: 
For  increasing  fellowship  among  believers  since  the 
formation  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  fifty  years 
ago.  Prayer:  That  the  presence  and  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  may  be  felt;  that  the  communion  of 
saints  may  be  perfected;  that  the  Word  maybe 
preached  in  its  purity.  Acts  i.  5-8;  John  xvii.  20-23. 
Eph.  iv.  1-16. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  8.— Nations  and  their  rulers. — 
Praise  for  increasing  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
conscience  during  the  past  fifty  lears;  for  the  re¬ 
vival  of  civic  patriotism.  Prayer:  For  all  in  au¬ 
thority.  that  laws  may  be  wisely  enacted  and  faith¬ 
fully  executed;  for  religious  liberty;  for  peace;  for 
the  persecuted;  for  the  abolition  of  the  opium,  slave 
and  strong-drink  traflSc;  for  all  needed  reforms — 
moral,  social,  industrial  and  political.- 1  Tim.  ii. 
1-4;  Matt.  V.  16-12;  Pet.  ii.  13-25;  Rev.  xi.  15. 

Thursday,  Jan.  9.— Foreign  Missions.— Praise:  For 
missionary  progress;  for  the  “Students’  Movement” 
and  the  increased  number  of  candidates  for  the 
work.  Prayer:  For  all  missionaries  in  their  labors 
and  trials;  for  missionary  societies,  under  their 
financial  burdens;  for  the  opening  of  new  doors  as 
the  result  of  wars  in  the  East;  for  the  suppression 
of  the  African  rum  traffic,  and  for  the  removal  of 
all  hindrances;  for  the  conversion  of  the  world. — 
Isa.  xl.  1-5:  Psalm  Ixvii.;  Rom.  x.  11 15. 

Friday,  Jan.  10.— Home  Missions.— Praise:  Forin- 
creased  appreciation  of  opportunities  and  obliga¬ 
tions.  Prayer:  For  missionaries  and  other  laborers; 
for  missionary  societies;  for  increased  offerings;  for 
the  heathen  at  our  doors;  for  depleted  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  and  neglected  city  populations;  for  increased 
Christian  comity.— Luke  x.  1,  2;  xiv.  21-23;  Isa.  lx. 
1-5;  Mark  ix.  38-40. 


Saturday,  Jan.  11.  Families  and  schools:  Praise: 
For  the  gracious  promises  to  the  godly  and  their 
children,  and  for  the  increasing  number  of  young 
disciples.  Prayer:  For  a  deeper  sense  of  the  sacred¬ 
ness  of  the  family  relation:  for  parents,  children 
and  servants:  for  increased  Cbristian  nurture:  for 
Sunday  and  day  schools;  for  Christian  associations 
of  young  people. — Mark  x.  13-22;  Matt.  xix.  3-9: 
Deut.  xl.  18  21. 

Sunday,  Jan.  21.— Sermons.— “Let  him  take  hold 
of  my  strength,  that  he  may  make  peace  with  me.” 
—Isa.  xxvii.  5.  “The  greatest  of  these  is  Charity.’’ 
— I  Cor.  xiii.  13. 

NOTES  ON  THE  PBOGRAH. 

Tuesday.— Some  1,200  delegates  representing 
many  countries  and  more  than  fifty  denomina¬ 
tions,  met  in  London  in  1846  to  form  the 
Evangelical  Alliance.  Their  object  was  “the 
furtherance  of  religious  opinion  with  the  in¬ 
tent  to  manifest  and  strengthen  Christian 
unity,  and  to  promote  liberty  and  cooperation 
in  Christian  work,  without  interfering  with 
the  internal  affaire  of  the  different  denomina¬ 
tions.  ”  The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Alliance  will  be  celebrated  in 
London,  July  7-10,  1896. 

Wednesday  — Fifty  years  ago  religious  intol¬ 
erance  prevailed  almost  everywhere  in  Protest¬ 
ant  as  well  as  in  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
excepting  in  Great  Britain  and  America.  In 
some  countries,  as  in  Switzerland  and  Hol¬ 
land,  the  law  permitted  freedom  of  worship, 
but  the  intolerance  of  the  people  often  pre¬ 
vented  its  exercise.  In  Germany,  liberty  of 
conscience  was  systematically  denied.  The 
administration  of  baptism  or  the  celebration 
of  the  liord’s  Supper  by  Baptists  was  punish¬ 
able  by  imprisonment.  At  the  Conference  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance,  held  in  Paris  in  1855, 
a  paper  which  had  been  prepared  on  Religious 
Liberty  was  suppressed.  In  Spain,  a  word 
against  Papacy  was  a  crime.  In  Portugal, 
conversion  to  Protestantism  was  punishable 
by  death.  All  Italy,  except  Piedmont,  was 
intolerant.  United  States  Minister  Marsh  had 
his  Bible  taken  from  him  by  officials  in  1861, 
when  he  entered  the  Papal  dominion.  In 
Austria,  dissent  was  punished  with  terrible 
inhumanities.  All  South  America,  except 
New  Grenada,  was  utterly  intolerant,  as  was 
Mexico  also.  Now,  religious  liberty  is  more 
or  less  completely  enjoyed  in  all  Protestant 
countries  and  in  some  Roman  Catholic.  In 
France  all  churches  and  sects  are  equal  under 
the  law.  In  Italy  all  religious  cults  are  tol¬ 
erated  ;  and  there  are  eleven  Protestant 
churches  in  Rome.  In  Spain  Protestant  wor¬ 
ship  is  permitted  under  certain  restraints. 
In  Austria-Hungary  the  State  recognizes  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Lutheran  and 
Calvinistio  Churches,  the  Greek  Church,  and 
the  Jewish  religion,  but  is  intolerant  toward 
the  small  Christian  sects.  In  Mexico  the  law 
grants  full  religious  liberty.  In  several  South 
American  States,  as  in  Russia  and  Turkey, 
the  laws  are  more  or  less  tolerant.  So  great 
is  “this  noblest  innovation  of  modern  times.” 

Thursday. — The  Student  Volunteer  Move¬ 
ment  is  a  modem  crusade  to  which  thousands 
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of  young  men  end  women  have  pledged  them¬ 
selves.  There  are  now  over  three  times  ns 
many  in  our  colleges  expecting  to  go  as  mis¬ 
sionaries,  as  there  were  ten  years  ago,  and 
the  last  annual  report  (nearly  a  year  ago) 
showed  686  already  in  mission  lands.  Last 
year  our  colleges  gave  upwards  of  ?40,00i  for 
Foreign  Missions— §2  ,000  more  than  they  gave 
prior  to  this  movement.  The  debts  of  the 
various  missionary  societies  are  now  unprece¬ 
dented.  At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year 
the  indebtedness  of  several  was  as  follows : 
The  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  $100,- 
000;  the  American  Board  (Congregational), 
($115,000;  Methodist  Episcopal  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  (Foreign  and  Home),  8239.0ti0;  Presby¬ 
terian  Board,  $175,000;  Board  of  the  Reformed 
Church  (Dutch),  $46,000.  On  the  west  coast 
of  Africa  and  far  inland,  bottler  of  gin  and 
demijohns  of  rum  are  used  as  the  common 
currency;  and  on  the  Congo  one-half  of  all 
that  the  natives  produce  is  paid  for  with 
liquor.  Testimony  before  a  select  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  showed  in 
1890  that  about  12,000,000  gallons  of  spiritous 
liquors  are  anunally  sent  from  Europe  and 
America  to  Africa  Canon  Farrar  says  that 
"the  drink  traffic  is  becoming  to  Africa  a 
deadlier  evil  than  the  slave  trade.” 

Friday. — Representatives  of  all  pagan  relig¬ 
ions  and  of  corrupted  forms  of  Christianity 
are  coming  to  us.  China  and  Africa  are  the 
two  great  deserts  of  heathenism  now,  and  the 
United  States  is  an  oasis  between.  What  an 
opportunity  and  obligation  are  created  by  the 
presence  among  us  of  100,000  Chinese  and 
millions  of  the  African  race!  Last  year  1,169 
Japanese  united  with  the  Methodist  churches 
of  California  At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal 
year  the  indebtedness  of  several  home  mis 
sionary  societies  was  as  follows:  Baptist,  108,- 
000;  Congregational,  $182,000;  the  American 
Missionary  Association  (Congregational),  $96, - 
000.  The  Congregational  Church  Building 
Society  borrows  no  money,  but  it  is  in  debt 
to  its  work  $40,000  The  5lethodist  Episcopal 
(Foreign  and  Home),  g239  000;  the  Freed- 
mens  Aid  and  Southern  Education  Society 
(Methodist  Episcopal)  $185,000;  the  Presby 
terian,  $365,000.  From  1880  to  1890,  10,063 
townships,  or  39  per  cent,  of  all  in  the  United 
States  lost  population  This  depleting  of  the 
country  and  crowding  of  the  city  greatly 
complicates  the  problem  of  country  and  city 
evangelization. 

Saturday.  —The  Young  People’s  Societies  of 
Christian  Endeavor  in  the  United  States  now 
have  some  2,000,000  members.  The  Epworth 
League  of  the  Methodis.  Episcopal  Church 
last  May  had  1,250,000;  of  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  South,  150,000;  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  St.  Andrew  (Protestant  Episcopal),  j 
has  12,000.  The  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association  has  25,000.  The  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  has  244,000,  of  whom 
117,000  are  active  members,  and  37,000  are  on 
working  committees.  There  are  11,024,371 
members  in  the  Protestant  Sunday-schools  of 
this  country,  of  whom  1,305,939  are  teachers, 
and  9,718,432  are  scholars. 

The  Evangelical  Alliance  of  the  United 
States  represents  the  spiritual  oneness  of  be- 
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The  Evangelist’s 


Tour  of  Missions 


An  extraordinary  Journey  with  “Missions”  as  the  key-note,  but  combinkig 
with  this  a  most  unusual  and  delightful  tour  far  off  “the  beaten  track”  of 
travel,  and  under  auspices  which  will  give  the  visitors  exceptional  opportuni¬ 
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lievera,  cultivates  fellowship  and  cooperation 
between  different  churches,  defends  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  pleads  for  applied  Christianity. 
Churches  which  sympathize  with  its  aims 
are  invited  to  take  a  collection  for  its  work 
some  time  during  the  Week  of  Prayer.  Con¬ 
tributions  may  be  sent  to  Peter  Donald, 
Treasurer;  and  information  as  to  the  work 
may  be  had  of  the  General  Secretary,  the  Rev. 
Josiah  Strong;  office:  United  Charities  Build¬ 
ing,  New  York. 

Ministers  and  Churches. 


NEW  YORK 

New  York  City.— A  rare  entertainment  was  en¬ 
joyed  in  Association  Hall  on  last  Sabbath  after¬ 
noon.  The  peerless  singers,  Sankey  and  Stebbins, 
were  present  and  each  of  them  rendered  a  solo.  Mr. 
Sankey  sang,  by  request,  “The  Ninety  and  Nine.” 
while  Mr.  ^ebhins  sang  by  special  request  of  Mr. 
Sankey  “The  Home  Land.”  They  also  sang  togeth¬ 
er,  “Saved  by  Grace.”  It  is  needless  to  add  the 
large  audience  was  both  thrilled  and  charmed.  It 
was  refreshing  to  witness  the  fraternal  fellowship 
sutmisting  between  these  two  noted  evangels,  who 
for  25  years— “beautiful  years,”  Mr.  Sankey  ex¬ 
pressed  It — have  been  singing  before  delights  au¬ 
diences,  and  yet  whose  friendship  has  suffered  not 
an  iota  of  abatement— a  happy  illustration  of  mag¬ 
nanimous  rivalry. 

Bath.— The  Rev.  M.  N.  Preston,  pastor  of  this 
church  for  the  last  eleven  years,  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  caU  to  the  Congregational  Church,  Hins¬ 
dale,  Ill.,  a  suburb  of  Chicago.  The  call  came  un 
sought  and  imknown  and  was  an  entire  surprise 
and  he  accepts  it  for  personal  and  family  reasons 
only,  and  not  on  account  of  anything  lacking  in  his 
present  pastorate,  where  he  is  giving  perfect  satis¬ 
faction  and  is  beloved  by  all.  The  church  was 
never  more  prosperous  and  the  relations  between 
pastor  and  people  are  most  harmonious.  The  con¬ 
gregations  are  large,  the  Sunday  school  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  societies  are  very  flourishing  and  the 
church  is  out  of  debt.  Mr.  Preston  has  had  but  two 
pastorates  since  leaving  Auburn  Seminary  in  1862, 
Skaneateles  and  Bath;  and  his  hosts  of  friends  in 
New  York  State  will  regret  his  departure  to  the 
West.  He  is  stated  clerk  of  his  Presbytery  and  is 
respected  and  loved  by  all  its  members.  It  was 
with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  the  church  at  Bath 
acceded  to  bis  request,  offering  an  increase  in  salary 
and  almost  any  other  inducement  to  keep  him. 
Few  men  have  been  so  successful  as  Mr.  Preston, 
who  is  not  only  an  able  preacher,  but  an  all-round 
good  man.  The  church  at  Hinsdale  is  to  be  congrat¬ 
ulated.  He  will  leave  Bath  in  January. 

The  Presbytery  of  Troy  on  Dec.  23d,  dissolved 
the  pastoral  relation  of  the  Rev.  George  W.  Plack 
with  the  church  of  Hoosick  Falls,  the  dissolution 
to  take  effect  Dec.  29.  Mr.  Plack  has  been  pastor  of 
the  church  for  three  years,  and  has  endeared  himself 
to  a  large  circle  in  the  church  and  in  the  Presbytery. 
They  consented  to  this  step  with  deep  regret  and 
warm  commendation  of  Mr.  Plack’s  character  and 
work. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Hammerton.— A  Second  Italian  Church  In  New 
Jersey. — The  Presbytery  of  West  Jersey  has  recently 
organized  eighteen  Italians  as  members  of  the 
Evangelical  Italian  Church  of  Hammerton,  and  or¬ 
dained  Mr.  Thomas  Fragali  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel  and  installed  him  as  their  pastor.  The  Rev. 
A.  Arreghi  of  New  York,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
services  of  installation  and  acted  as  interpreter. 
With  the  exception  of  one  other  at  Newark,  this  is 
the  only  Italian  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  A  church  building  recently  vacated 
by  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Hammerton, 
and  now  insured  for  $2000,  can  be  purchased  with 
the  land  and  furniture  for  $1000.  Already  the  Board 
of  Church  Erection  and  two  liberal  friends  promise 
$600  on  condition  of  securing  the  whole  sum  of  $1000. 
Who  will  assist  to  make  up  the  $400  which  are  re- 
miired  to  consummate  this  important  bargain!' 
Will  you?  See  II.  Cor.  8,  9.  Contributions  for  this 
unique  and  promising  work  will  be  thankfully  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Chairman  or  by  any  of  the  under¬ 
signed  Committee  of  the  Presbytery:  Ministers: 
Allen  H.  Brown,  Chairman,  Camden;  H.  R.  Run- 
dall,  Hammerton;  A.  W.  Spooner,  Camden.  Elders: 
Thomas  W.  Synnott,  Wenonah;  Henry  D.  Moore, 
Haddon  field. 

WISCONSIN. 

Madisok. — On  Dec.  8  there  were  eighteen  united 
with  Christ  Church,  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Cochran,  pas¬ 
tor.  All  were  adults  but  one.  Three  children  were 
baptized  with  their  parents.  The  mission  at  Win- 
gra  Park  and  the  Winnebago  Sunday-school  misson 
are  flourishing.  Mr.  John  H.  Rice,  the  pastor's 
assistant,  and  other  students  of  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity  are  helpers  in  the  work.  The  church  also  has 
charge  of  the  mission  at  Deerfield,  where  Rev. 
Moses  Breese  is  laboring.  The  new  chapel,  to  cost 
$1,800,  is  enclosed  and  will  be  dedicated  early  in 
the  spring. 

Oconto.— Christmas  services  were  held  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  church  on  Dec.  22.  Rev.  Guido 
Bassard  gave  an  excellent  discourse  on  The  Advent. 
In  the  evening  Mr.  Charles  W.  Behrend  sang  a  solo 
and  a  chorus  choir  rendered  a  Christmas  .^nthem. 


Bronchitis.  Sadden  changes  of  the  weather  cause 
Branchial  Troubles.  “Bnnwrs  Bronchial  TVoches”  will 
give  effective  relief. 


k‘  'Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble; 
Fire  burn  and  cauldron  bubble' 


Thafsthe  old  way  of  making  soup.  Put  your  meat  aud  soup  bones  in 
the  “cauldron”  and  fuss  over  it  tor  hours. 


Extract  Of  BEEF 


saves  YOU  all  that  'toil  and  trouble/’  Add  water  to  the  Extract  and  you  have,  instantly,  a  really  pala- 
Ublc  bullion  or  Clear  Beef  Soup.  No  trouble  or  mystery  about  it.  Anyone  can  do  it 

Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 


before  the  sermon  by  the  pa.stor.  The  offerings  of 
the  day  were  for  Foreign  Missions.  The  offering  of 
the  Oconto  church  for  the  Million  Dollar  Memorial 
Fund  was  $73.  The  attendance  of  the  Sunday- 
school  reached  206  Dec.  8. 

Oregon. — The  Presbyterian  church  in  Oregon 
dedicated  a  neat  and  comfortable  house  of  worship 
on  Saturday,  Dec.  21.  This  church  was  organized 
in  1845,  and  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  last 
April. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington. — The  late  centennial  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  planting  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  so  long  ministered  to  by  Dr.  Byron  Sun¬ 
derland,  was  an  occasion  of  great  interest  and  we 
trust  that  a  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Washington,  in  some  permanent  and  adequate 
form,  will  grow  out  of  it.  Dr.  Sunderland  himself 
might  well  undertake  the  preparation  of  such  a 
record.  The  First  Church  is  prospering  under  its 
present  arrangements.  These  naving  been  exten¬ 
sively  misrepresented.  Dr.  Sunderland  thus  sets  the 
public  right:  For  several  years  past  our  trustees 
have  furnished  to  the  public  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
modious  auditoriums  in  Washington,  on  the  free- 
pew  system,  relying  solely  on  the  spontaneous  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  people  to  meet  the  current  ex¬ 
penses — for  salaries,  music,  insurance,  fire,  light, 
and  many  other  necessary  things.  Frequent  ap¬ 
peals  have  been  made  to  those  who  have  availm 
themselves  of  our  comfortable  quarters,  to  which 
the  response  became  feebler  and  feebler  year  by 
year,  until  the  trustees  saw  that  this  method  of  sup¬ 
port  was  becoming  a  miserable  failure.  Before 
there  was  any  thought  of  Rev.  Dr.  Talmage  coming 
to  us,  it  was  deemed  to  bo  a  necessity  to  return  to 


SOHEBMERHORN’S  TEACHERS’  AGENCT. 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
Established  1855. 

3  East  Uth  Strebt.  New  York. 


WILSON  COLLEGE 

Classical.  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Music  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address.  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


DAHEIM  PREPARATORY  INSTITUTE. 

ROYS  (iIRT.R  German  Kindergarten,  EngllBh  Primary 
u\t  I u,  uiiiliUtand  Grammar  Grades.  College  prepara¬ 
tion,  Cadet  Corps.  342  Lexington  Ave.,  bet,  39th  &  40th  StaN.Y. 
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onsorpaased  foroomfortand  nealtlL  Twenty- 
-twelve  in  grove  ;lake  for  rowing  and  skating. 


B6CKF0RD,ILL.  3  Pearl  Street,  Rockford,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

Two  First-Class  Tickets 

from  New  York  to  Bermuda  and  return.  Address  to 
information 
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Insurance  •  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office:  No.  1  19  Broadway. 

Eighty-fourth  Semi-annual  Statement,  July,  1895. 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Ouh  in  Banks,  .....  $420,466  67 
Beal  Estate,  .  -  .  .  .  1,693,615  97 

United  States  Stocks,  (Market  Value)  •  1,427,000  00 

Bank,  Trust  Go.,  and  Bailroad  Stocks  and  Bonds, 

(Market  Value),  ....  3,764,881  00 
State  and  Oity  Bonds,  (Market  Value),  •  792,301  73 

Bonds  &  Mortgages,  being  first  lien  on  Beal  Estate,  486,842  28 
Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand,  -  -  157,860  00 

Premiums  uncollected  and  in  bands  of  Agents,  620,476  32 

Interest  due  and  aocmed  on  Ist  Jnly,  1895,  45,127  26 

$9,408,560  22 

LIABILITIES. 


A  NEW  HOME  at  Fordham.  Elderly  people  and  others. 
$16  per  month  and  upward. 

Circulars  at  148  St.  Ann’s  Ave.,  City. 


SA  Practical  School  of 

DRAWING  and  PORTRAITURE 

Any  having  talent  and  desiring  to 
study  art  will  do  well  to  correspond 
with  this  school  and  learn  of  the  work 
where  more  help  is  wanted. 

The  use  and  application  of  the  Aii 
Brash  given  special  attention. 
Particulars  free.  Address 

ILLINOIS  ART  SCHOOL, 
BOCKFORD.ILL.  3  Pearl  Street,  Rockford,  lU. 


Cask  Capital, . $3,000  000  00 

Beserve  rremlnm  Fund,  ...  4,341,010  00 

Beserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  claims  -  723,640  60 

Bet  Snrplns,  ...  .  1,344,009  72 

$9,408,560  22 

DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President, 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  I 

ELBRIOOE  G.  SNOW,  (  Vice-Presidents. 

WILUAM  L.  BIGELOW,  I 

THOMAS  B.  GREENE,  f  »''«!Tetar*eb. 

HENRY  J.  FERRIS,  I 

AREUNAH  M.  BURtas.  '  Secretaries 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE  INS.  CO. 


NEW  YORK. 


W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 


$  1 4,000,000 


ASSETS 


The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  Thousands  of  Millions, )  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  by  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit : 

“  It  Is  most  agreeable  to  me  to  know  that 
your  Company  discloses  a  most  excellent  con« 
dition  of  affairs. 

“  Signed,  JAMES  P.  PIERCE, 

“  Superintendent. 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  2d  Y-Pres.  and  Snpt.  of  Agencies. 

2 1  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 
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DR.  HUNTER’S  LECTURES  ON 
THE  LUNGS. 


No.  7. 

Will  Any  Climate  or  Change  of  Air  Affect 
the  Lungs. 

Cod-liver  oil,  cough  mixtures  and  change  of  cli¬ 
mate  used  to  be  the  stereotyped  treatment  for  all 
consumptive  cases,  and  under  it  the  disease  was  so 
invariably  fatal  that  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  in¬ 
curable.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  physicians 
rather  encouraged  the  belief  in  its  incurability,  be¬ 
cause  their  ministrations  always  resulted  in  failure. 

The  thought  that  consumption  could  be  cured 
by  air  alone  was  one  of  the  oldest  delusions  of  its 
treatment.  It  has  been  persistently  tried  for  cen¬ 
turies,  in  every  climate  of  the  globe,  and  invariably 
terminated  in  disappointment. 

We  now  know  that  consumption  is  a  germ  disease 
of  the  lungs  common  among  the  natives  of  all  lands. 
It  is  a  little  less  common  in  warm  than  cold  coun¬ 
tries,  because  in  the  latter  congestions  of  the  lungs 
are  more  prevalent.  The  difference,  however,  is 
very  slight— only  a  fraction  of  I  per  cent.  Those 
therefore  who  go  to  warm  countries  with  the  disease 
are  no  better  off  than  natives  of  such  countries  who 
have  consumption  contracted  in  that  climate.  As 
the  latter  get  consumption  and  die  of  it  despite 
the  climate  it  is  folly  to  suppose  Northern  patients 
w'ould  be  cured  by  going  to  it.  Change  of  air  is 
always  beneficial  to  the  general  health,  because  it  is 
helpful  to  the  appetite,  digestion  and  strength  of 
the  patient  temporarily,  but  the  benefit  is  only  gen¬ 
eral  and  in  no  sense  curative  of  the  lung  disease. 
As  no  natural  air  can  kill  the  germs  in  the  lungs  or 
heal  the  wounds  they  have  inflicted,  no  climate  in 
the  wide  world  will  ever  cure  consumption.  Cali 
fornia,  Texas,  Colorado,  Florida  and  the  Adiron- 
dacks  in  this  country,  and  Nice,  Naples,  Villa 
Franca,  Egypt,  Algiers  and  Madeira,  in  the  old 
world,  have  all  been  tried  in  vain.  The  graveyards 
of  those  countries  attest  the  failure  of  their  climate 
to  cure  the  disease.  It  is  a  cruel  deception  to  pre¬ 
tend  that  living  parasites,  which  are  devouring  the 
tubes  and  cells  of  the  lungs — as  moths  feed  upon 
wools  and  furs— can  be  destroyed  and  expelled  by 
any  natural  atmosphere  in  the  world.  No  other 
germ  disease  of  the  body  was  ever  cured  by  air 
alone  and  all  medical  experience  goes  to  prove  that 
the  germs  of  consumption  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by 
any  change  of  climate. 

Do  not,  however,  imagine  from  this  that  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  change  of  climate  or  do  not  regard  pure 
air  as  necessaiy  to  a  proper  treatment  of  the  lungs. 
The  air  is  the  life  of  the  lungs.  “God  breathed  into 
his  nostrils  and  man  became  a  living  soul.” 
Air  is  the  natural  purifier  of  the  blood,  and  the  ele¬ 
ment  which  assimilates  and  makes  new  blood  out 
of  the  foods  eaten,  and  is  therefore  necessary  to 
health,  just  as  good  food,  proper  clothing  and  regu¬ 
lar  exercise  are  necessary  to  good  health.  Wherever 
they  can  be  best  obtained  with  the  least  exposure 
to  injury  is  the  best  place  for  the  sick.  But  what  I 
wish  to  impress  upon  all  is  that  no  climate  in  the 
world  will  kill  the  germs  of  consumption  or  save 
from  death  those  afflicted  with  lung  disease.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  inhaling  germ-destroying  medi¬ 
cines  into  the  lungs.  Such  germicides  have  bwn 
discovered  by  me  and  I  am  now  applying  them  with 
great  success  in  all  forms  of  lung  disease.  It  is  only 
by  properly  medicating  air  that  it  can_  be  made 
heanng  and  curative  of  lung  complaints.  The 
germs  in  the  lungs  are  the  source  of  all  danger  to 
the  patient.  If  they  are  not  reached  and  expelled 
they  destroy  the  very  citadel  of  life.  They  cannot 
be  reached  hy  anything  taken  by  the  stomach  nor 
by  any  hypodermic  injection  through  the  skin.  The 
germicides  must  be  brought  into  actual  contact 
with  the  germs  in  the  tubes  and  cells  of  the  lungs 
or  no  cure  will  result.  That  is  why  I  say  that  my 
treatment  by  inhaled  germicides  is  the  only  course 
that  can  possibly  arrest  and  cure  consumption. 

ROBERT  HUNTER,  M.D., 

117  West  Forty-fifth  St.,  New  York. 

Note.  Readers  of  The  Evangelist  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  Dr.  Hunter’s  views  can  obtain  his  book 
without  charge  by  addressing  him  as  above. 


PAINLESS 
EXTRACTION 
OF  TEETH. 


Dr  Hasbrouck 

makes  a  specialty  of  the  use 
of  Oas  for  the  painless  extrac¬ 
tion  of  teeth.  Has  given  to 
over  70,000  people  without  ac¬ 
cident. 

HARVARD  BUILDING, 

789  SIXTH  AVENUE, 
Cor.  42d  St.  New  York  City 


the  pew  rent  system.  This  action  was  taken  by  a 
vote  of  the  congregation,  and  the  trustees  were  in 
structed  to  assess  the  pews  and  rent  them  to  the 
church  members  and  to  such  other  persons  as  might 
desire  to  attend  the  church  services.  This  has  been 
done,  and  we  are  thankful  to  say  that  the  pews 
have  been  largely  taken  and  the  prospect  now  is 
that  all  will  be  rented  in  a  few  weeks.  Our  action 
in  this  matter  has  not  differed,  so  far  as  we  know, 
from  that  of  other  churches  of  the  various  denomi¬ 
nations  here.  It  is  true  that  since  Dr.  Talmage 
came  to  us,  offers  have  been  made  to  the  Board  of 
Trustee,  and  the  money  actually  tendered,  to  pur¬ 
chase  sittings  for  a  single  evening,  as  is  done  at 
operas,  theatres,  etc.,  but  such  offers  have  in  every 
case  been  rejected.  And  no  persons  from  other 
churches  have  rented  pews  or  sittings  on  any  other 
terms  than  those  which  govern  the  holdings  of  the 
church  members  themselves. 

THE  SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas. — The  general  impression 
is  that  the  churches  of  the  state  of  Arkansas  are 
yet  in  a  pretty  primitive  condition.  But  the  last 
Southwestern  Presbyterian  of  New  Orleans,  thus 
speaks  of  one  of  them:  Rev.  J.  L.  Caldwell,  D.D., 
formerly  associated  with  Dr.  Palmer  in  the  pastor¬ 
ate  of  the  First  church,  has  been  in  the  city  within 
the  last  few  days.  He  is  now  pastor  of  the  First 
church  of  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.  He  has  been  much 
blessed  in  his  work  in  that  charge.  I'he  church 
raised  during  the  last  year  $21,050.  A  handsome 
building  has  been  erected,  costing  about  $18,000,  no 
debt  remaining  on  it.  The  collections  for  all  causes 
were  regularly  taken.  A  commodious  manse  is 
nearing  completion.  Frequent  additions  have  been 
made;  several  recently  on  profession. 

THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

New  York  Avenue  Church,  New’ark,  N.  J.— 
This  church  is  rejoicing  in  the  payment  of  a  debt  of 
$13,000,  which  has  been  a  heavy  weight  both  to  bear 
and  to  lift.  One  generous  giver  offered  to  pay 
nearly  half  the  whole  amount  if  the  rest  should  be 
raised  before  the  year  ended.  The  pastor,  Rev.  J.  S. 
Allen,  formerly  of  the  Westchester  Presbytery, 
aided  by  faithful  men  and  tireless  women  in  the 
church,  has  made  heroic  effort  to  raise  the  balance 
needed.  Great  was  the  joy  of  all  concerned  when 
the  last  four  hundred  dollars  was  subscribed  on 
the  Saturday  before  Christmas.  To  express  grati¬ 
tude  and  appreciation  of  j^enerous  assistance  from 
many  quarter  a  musical  jubilee  was  arranged  for 
Monday  evening,  December  23d.  The  church  is  sit¬ 
uated  in  a  growing  part  of  this  manufacturing  city, 
where  it  is  much  needed  and  valued  by  a  large 
neighborhood  of  mechanics  and  others  of  moderate 
means.  The  gifts  which  have  been  made  by  them 
to  pay  off  the  debt  represent  real  sacrifice  and  a  lib- 
ermity  which  would  have  to  be  expressed  in  four  or 
five  figures  in  subscriptions  by  the  wealthy.  The 
chqrch  is  in  a  most  flourishing  condition  in  every 
way.  Upon  such  soil  the  refreshing  rains  of  grace 
may  soon  descend  and  a  large  spiritual  harvest 
be  reaped. 


FOK  ANOTHER  NATIONAL  PARK. 

A  bill  has  already  been  introduced  in  Con¬ 
gress  to  provide  for  a  national  military  park 
that  shall  include  the  Palisades  of  the  Hud¬ 
son.  That  was  military  ground  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  might  properly  be  set 
aside  for  park  purposes  even  without  the  con¬ 
trolling  reason  which  has  led  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  this  bill.  The  Syracuse  Post  says : 

The  magnificent  scenery  known  as  the  Pali¬ 
sades  of  the  Hudson,  has  suffered  much  from 
vandal  hands.  There  are  individuals  who 
cannot  appreciate  the  grandeur  of  the  works 
of  nature.  A  mountain  is  to  them  but  a  con¬ 
venient  bill-board  on  which  to  advertise  a 
patent  medicine.  A  granite  precipice  to  them 
only  a  great  pile  of  valuable  building  stone. 
In  order  to  keep  off  the  rapacious  hands  of 
such  people,  the  Legislatures  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  have  taken  action  looking  to 
the  end  now  proposed. 

Legislative  commissioners  prepared  the  bill 
that  is  now  before  Congress.  It  proposes  to 
set  apart  a  strip  of  land  twelve  miles  long  and 
varying  in  width  from  100  yards  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.  This  strip,  which  includes 
the  Palisades,  is  partly  in  New  Jersey  and 
partly  in  New  York. 

Congress  has  already  created  several  national 
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parks  whose  value  will  increase  with  succeed¬ 
ing  years.  Most  of  these  parks  are  in  the  far 
West,  but  there  are  military  parks  in  the  East 
which  form  a  precedent  for  the  one  now  pro¬ 
posed.  Gettysburg,  Cbickamauga  and  Chatta¬ 
nooga  already  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Government  as  military  parks.  It  is  fitting 
and  appropriate  that  Congress  should  set  aside 
these  historic  places.  They  have  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  which  is  helpful  to  all  who 
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visit  them.  Being  under  the  control  of  the 
Government,  improved  roads  can  be  main¬ 
tained,  thus  making  the  parks  more  accessible 
to  the  public. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  pass  the 
bill  for  the  national  military  park  at  the 
Palisades.  Not  only  the  contiguous  States  are 
interested,  but  all  the  people  who  appreciate 
magnificent  scenery  amid  historic  surround¬ 
ings  will  approve  of  this  project. 

ELDER  HARVET  CURTIS. 

Mr.  Curtis  passed  away  Sunday  morning, 
November  24th,  at  the  home  of  bis  daughter, 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Strond  of  Portage,  Wis.  Mr.  Cur¬ 
tis  was  born  in  Prattsburg,  New  York,  in  1809. 
When  a  young  man  he  went  to  Port  Byron, 
N.  Y.,  where  be  was  employed  in  the  flour¬ 
mill  of  his  uncle,  John  H.  Beech.  He  married 
Miss  Clara  King  of  that  place.  In  1850  he 
moved,  with  his  family,  to  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
He  was  an  industrious  business  man,  and  it 
can  be  said  that  he  was  just  as  active  and 
faithful  in  the  church  he  loved  as  in  business, 
he  having  been  for  many  years  an  honored 
elder  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Mil¬ 
waukee.  He  was  a  regular  reader  and  sub¬ 
scriber  of  The  Evangelist  for  fifty  four  years. 
Since  retiring  from  business,  his  time  hss 
been  spent  in  doing  good.  Two  daughters 
survive  him,  to  whom  the  memory  of  their 
worthy  father  is  a  blessed  inheritance. 


THE  DOCTOR’S  ADVICE. 

Athlete,  St.  Louis.— Am  troubled  with  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  dyspepsia,  and  extreme  nervonsuess.  What 
would  you  recommend  ? 

Take  our  Gastrine,  three  times  a  day,  after  meals. 
Cerebrine,  extract  of  the  brain,  for  the  nervousness. 

J.  M.  C..  Wash.— Have  a  lameness  of  the  right  Umb 
between  the  knee  and  nip.  Have  suffered  for  some  time. 
Please  advise. 

Take  our  Febricide  Pill,  one  three  times  daily. 
Twice  a  week  a  dose  of  our  Natrolithic  Salts. 

M.  H..  Cincinnati.— I  enjoy  a  hearty  meal,  but  have 
that  full  feeling.  Can  you  state  a  good  remedy  ? 

A  teaspoonful  of  our  Gastrine  after  each  meal. 
Mary  L.,  Staunton. — Take  Ovarine. 

The  Doctor. 

The  above  prei>aratlons  and  other  specialties  of  the 
Colombia  Chemical  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C., 
including  the  famous 

ANIMAL  EXTRACTS 

and  NATROLITHIC  SALTS. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


January  3,  18(t6. 


THE  TESTIMONY  OF  EXPERIENCE. 

The  opening  of  a  New  Year  is  always  a  time  of  re-adjustments  in  a  newspaper  circulation.  Then  come  most  of  the  changes 
in  the  list,  and  then  plans  are  made  for  the  future.  Our  daily  mails  at  this  season  are  the  heaviest  of  the  year  for  the  verdict 
on  the  year’s  record  comes  up  from  our  constituency,  as  each  reader  signifies  his  or  her  wishes  for  the  ensuing  twelve-month. 

It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  to  receive  at  this  time  such  testimonies  as  are  printed  below,  and  which  reflect  the  tenor  of 
our  Christmas-tide  mail.  This  spontaneous  chorus  of  satisfaction  and  thanks  is  a  practical  test  of  the  acceptibility  of  THE 
EVANGELIST,  which  is  naturally  most  agreeable  to  all  engaged  in  the  production  of  the  paper ;  and  we  feel  it  will  be  pleasant 
reading  also  to  our  subscribers  who  thus  see  their  own  judgment  ratified  by  the  verdict  of  their  fellow-members  on  the  jury  of 
Public  Opinion. 

To  the  multitude  of  these  weil-wishers,  we  can  only  extend  in  this  public  manner  our  thanks  for  their  kindness,  adding  a 
promise  to  make  THE  EVANGELIST  for  1896  more  than  ever  worthy  of  their  support. 


A  WEEKI.T  VISITOR  FOB  SIXTY  YEARS. 

- ,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  18.  1895. 

Sixty  years  ago  my  dear  father  commenced 
taking  The  Evangelist,  since  which  time  I  think 
it  has  been  a  weekly  visitor  in  our  home.  Five 
years  ago  my  father  died.  Since  then  we  have 
had  continued  the  paper  in  his  name,  but  now 
for  greater  convenience  wish  it  changed  as  di¬ 
rected.  P.  B.  A. 

AGREES  WITH  THE  LONDON  TIMES. 

- ,  Mich.,  Dec.  33,  1895. 

I  have  been  a  Presbyterian  and  reader  of  The 
Evangelist  a  little  less  than  three  years  and  think 
it  is  the  very  best  religious  paper  published  in 
America.  L.  M.  L. 


READS  IT  AND  BELIEVES  IT. 

- ,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  24,  1895. 

By  request  of  Mrs.  Vilas,  who  is  an  old  sub- 1 
scriber  of  The  Evangelist,  I  send  check  for  f.3  to  ! 
renew  her  subscription.  Mrs.  Vilas  is  eighty- 1 
five  years  old,  but  reads  The  Evangelist  through 
and  through  and  believes  in  it,  too.  H.  O. 


BIS  ANNUAL  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT. 

- ,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  17,  1895. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  sending  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  to  a  dear  old  lady,  and  I  write  to  renew 
that  subscription,  and  make  it  a  Christmas  pres¬ 
ent  to  her.  Please  send  her  a  receipt  but  leave 
out  my  name.  In  His  Name,  C.  E.  H. 


WI  BES  HER  DESCENDANTS  TO  H.4VE  IT. 

- ,  Ky.,  Dec.  12,  1895. 

It  is  my  intention  if  I  live  a  little  longer— 82 
years  almost — to  see  that  my  children,  three  of 
whom  have  young  families,  should  enjoy  the 
reading  of  The  Evangelist  that  has  been  so  use¬ 
ful  to  me  more  than  fifty  years.  E.  A.  P. 


A  COMPANION  FROM  CHILDHOOD. 

- ,  N.Y.,  Dec.  21, 1895. 

It  has  been  a  familiar  companion  from  my 
childhood,  my  father  having  been  a  subscriber 
at  an  early  day.  After  his  death  my  mother  con¬ 
tinued  it,  and  since  her  demise  I  have  done  the 
sa  lie.  M.  H.  E. 


A  COMFORT  IN  AGE  AND  WIDOWHOOD. 

- ,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  18,  1895. 

Mr. - died  last  September  in  his  83d  year. 

We  have  taken  The  Evangelist  for  more  than  50 
years.  I  feel  now  in  my  loneliness  and  widow¬ 
hood  that  I  need  it  more  than  ever.  J.  S.  S. 


WILL  DO  WITHOUT  ANYTHING  ELSE. 

- ,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  27,  1895. 

Please  continue  to  my  address  your  valuable  | 
paper.  I  cannot  get  along  without  it.  What¬ 
ever  else  I  have  to  do  without,  I  must  have  The  | 
Evangelist.  C.  R. 

CANNOT  SPARE  A  COPY. 

Washington,  Dec.  26,  1895. 

Enclosed  please  find  83  for  next  year’s  sub¬ 
scription.  If  you  can  I  wish  you  would  also  | 
send  me  No.  41  of  1895.  It  is  Oct.  10th.  I  lost 
that  number  by  loaning  it  and  want  to  replace  it. 

S.  F.  R. 


AS  FOOD  TO  DECLINING  YEARS. 

- ,  Ill.,  Dec.  19, 1895. 

Enclosed  please  find  a  postal  order  of  16  for 
The  Evangelist  which  has  been  received  by  me 
the  year  just  closing  and  for  one  to  come.  It  has 
been  as  food  to  our  declining  years.  I.  C.  P. 

GROWS  BETTER  AND  BETTER. 

- ,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  20,  ’95. 

The  paper,  it  seems  to  me,  grows  better  and 
better  each  year  as  if  that  was  possible.  My 
father  and  I  succeeding  him  have  taken  it  for 
something  less  than  a  hundred  years,  certainly 
in  Joshua  Leavitt's  time.  D.  A.  H. 


A  DEVOTED  READER  FOR  FIFTY  YEARS.  ' 

- ,  III.,  Dec.  23,  1895.  , 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  and  reader  for  more  ' 
than  fifty  years  and  expect  to  be  so  long  as  I  am  j 
blessed  with  good  eye-sight.  M.  R.  W. 


A  HOUSEHOLD  NECESSITY. 

- ,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  34,  1891. 

Enclosed  please  find  post  office  order  for  85  for  ‘ 
two  years'  subscription  to  Evangeli.st.  I  deem  it  I 
a  part  of  our  household  necessities.  E.  W.  G.  | 


CANNOT  COMPUTE  ITS  VALUE. 

- ,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  20,  1890. 

With  gratitude  I  acknowledge  your  never-fail¬ 
ing  weekly  presence  for  the  past  56  years.  Time 
would  fail  me  to  tell  the  good  it  has  done  me 
and  my  family  during  these  many  years.  Eighty- 
three  summers  have  passed  over  my  head  and  I 
am  anxious  to  have  it  continued  after  lam  gone. 

A.  B.  K. 


ANXIOC.S  A  FRIEND  SHOULD  READ  IT. 

New  Yoke,  Dec.  14,  1895. 

While  visiting  last  month  I  found  a  friend  who 
said  she  would  enjoy  some  church  paper.  I  sug¬ 
gested  The  Evangelist,  which  I  have  taken  about 
28  years  and  know  its  value.  Fearing  she  might 
not  subscribe  I  have  decided  to  do  so  for  her  for 
one  year.  T.  P. 

A  SUBSCRIBER  WHILE  LIFE  LASTS. 

- ,  Wis.,  Dec.  33,  1895. 

Please  find  enclosed  money  order  83  for  the 
year  1896.  When  I  atop  renewing  you  may  know 
I  have  done  with  time.  Have  passed  my  87lh 
birthday.  E.  W. 

WANTS  IT  WHILE  SHE  LIVES. 

- ,  Cal.,  Dec.  13,  ’95. 

I  send  you  three  dollars  in  money  order  for 
The  Evangelist  another  year.  I  enjoy  reading  it 
so  much,  I  want  it  while  I  live.  H.  D.  F. 

CANNOT  BE  WITHOUT  IT. 

- ,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  25, 1895. 

I  send  enclosed  express  order  for  The  Evan¬ 
gelist.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  do  without  it. 

J.  M.  B. 

IN  THE  FAMILY  SINCE  THE  START. 

- ,  Mich.,  Dec.  18,  1895. 

The  Evangelist  has  been  in  our  family  ever 
since  it  was  published,  I  think.  C.  M. 


FROM  A  FOUNDATION  SUBSCRIBER.  { 
- ,  Pa.,  Dec.  36, 1895.  ! 

Please  send  the  paper  for  one  year  to  the  old  ' 
address.  Mrs.  Reynolds  has  read  The  Evangelist  | 
ever  since  it  started.  She  is  85  years  old  and  j 
thinks  she  cannot  live  without  it.  Don’t  let  it  | 
miss  a  number.  O.  V.  E.  | 


AN  INDISPENSABLE  VISITOR.  | 

- ,  New  Jersey,  Dec.  28, 1895. 

Do  not  feel  as  if  we  could  do  without  the  paper  I 
in  the  family.  S.  S.  B. 

HOW  ONE  COPY  CIRCULATES. 

- ,  New  York,  Dec.  36,  1895. 

W’e  read  it,  then  each  vreek  send  it  to  our  sis¬ 
ters  in  Kentucky.  I  do  not  .see  how  we  could 
well  spare  this  friend.  E.  W.  S. 


FROM  A  PATRIARCH  OF  93  YEARS. 

- ,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  19,  ’95. 

I  have  been  spared  though  old  and  feeble  to  write 
I  once  more  for  The  Evangelist.  I  am  not  able  to 
j  read  much,  my  eyes  are  so  weak.  Since  the  4th 
of  September  I  am  in  my  ninety-second  year.  I 
wish  you  all  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy 
New  Year.  T.  S. 

SUBSCRIBERS  FOR  TWO  GENERATIONS. 

- ,  New  York,  Dec.  23,  ’95. 

Herewith  please  find  my  check  for  renewal  of 
a  subscription  which,  with  my  father  and  my¬ 
self,  has  lasted  nearly  half  a  century.  C.  W.  D. 


A  CASE  THAT  CALLS  FOR  HELP. 

[We  now  print  a  typical  letter  of  another  sort, 
a  sample  of  a  number  that  come  to  us  from 
time  to  time,  telling  their  own  pathetic  story  of 
self-denial  and  privation.  We  are  extremely  re¬ 
luctant  to  strike  off  the  list  any  such  friend,  but 
beyond  a  certain  point  we  are  forced  to  consider 
the  financial  side  of  the  question  also.  Will  not 
some  kind  reader  help  us  meet  such  an  appeal  as 
this  letter  makes  ?  There  could  be  no  truer 
charity.— Ed.  Evangelist.] 

Dear  Evangelist:— 

I  wrote  you  a  year  ago  that  I  must  give  you 
up,  much  as  I  disliked  to  do  it,  but  you  very 
kindly  advanced  the  date  of  subscription  a  year, 
in  the  hope  that  I  might  be  able  to  take  the  paper 
this  year  at  the  regular  price.  This  I  sincerely 
wish  I  might  do,  but  it  is  simply  impossible. 
The  needs  of  wife  and  children,  and  of  a  church 
in  debt,  but  holding  regular  services  and  now 
growing  a  little,  must  have  the  first  considera¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  all  I  can  do. 

I  have  very  much  to  thank  you  for;  you  have 
been  more  than  a  welcome  friend  in  my  house¬ 
hold,  you  have  been  indeed  instructor,  enter¬ 
tainer,  counselor  and  consoler.  We  shall  miss 
you,  and  wife  has  said  how  can  we  get  along 
without  The  Evangelist.  I  tell  her  we  must 
read  the  old  ones.  They  will  bear  it,  and  we  will 
find  things  new  there.  And  we  will,  and  of 
course  we  have  them.  We  should  think  it  sac¬ 
rilege,  almost,  to  destroy  our  Evangelists. 

Regretfully  yours,  - 


These  sample  testimonies  show  how  valued  a  visitor  THE  EVANGELIST  becomes.  Now,  a  word  to  our  friends:  May  we 
ask  you,  at  this  season  of  ‘‘good  resolutions,”  to  read  attentively  the  very  unusual  offer  we  make  on  the  opposite  page?  You 
know  the  value  of  THE  EVANGELIST  in  your  own  home.  Will  you  not  help  us  introduce  it  into  new  homes  on  the  very 
attractive  terms  there  proposed? 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


Copyright,  189s,  by  The  Centlkv  Co. 


A  RECEIPT 


HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 


CHICKIR  IlIPRRIAIJt  AND  STUFFID  LBOS. 
Sample  of  150  photographic  iUu>tration». 


A  HINT  TO  OUR  FRIENDS,  NEW  AND  OLD 


Now  that  the  gate  in  the  temple  of  Janus  is  swinging  open  toward  1896,  we  submit  to  our  readers  a 
plan  to  bring  them  happiness  and  satisfaction.  Who,  among  your  friends  and  neighbors,  especially  the 
members  of  your  own  church,  do  not  take  THE  EVANGELIST  ?  That  can  be  ascertained  by  a  few 

simple  questions.  The  next  step  is  to  recommend  the  paper  to 
1  them ;  we  believe  you  can  do  that  with  a  clear  conscience.  Let 
‘  them  be  asked  to  subscribe.  If  they  say  “  Yes  ”  and  hand  you 
£  wti  the  three  dollars,  we  will  send  you  two  new  books,  each 

i  important  and  interesting,  but  of  widely  different  character. 
One  is  THE  CENTURY  COOK  BOOK,  a  work  which  marks 
as  distinct  an  epoch  in  its  way  as  The  Century  Dictionary. 
Among  other  novel  things,  it  contains  over  1 50  photographic 
pictures  of  dishes  especially  prepared  for  the  book,  cooking 
implements,  etc.  The  other  is  ILLUSTRATED  AFRICA,'* 
just  from  the  press,  which  is  sure  to  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  works  ever  issued.  It  contains  150  half-tone  repro¬ 
ductions  of  a  most  thrilling  and  unique  character  from  photo¬ 
graphs  from  life,  secured  by  the  celebrated  Missionary  Bishop, 
Wm.  Taylor,  and  others,  now  made  public  for  the  first  time. 
The  retail  price  of  these  two  works  is  three  dollars ;  just  the 
subscription  price  of  THE  EVANGELIST.  But  we  wish  new 
readers,  even  though  at  no  immediate  return,  satisfied  that 
such  an  introduction  will  secure  permanent  subscribers. 

By  this  plan,  you  can  offer  one  of  the  books,  if  you 
choose,  to  your  friend  as  a  premium  while  retaining  the  other 
yourself;  or,  of  course,  you  are  free  to  keep  both  or  give  both  to  the  new  subscriber  if  you  prefer. 
May  we  hear  promptly  from  those  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  unusual  offer. 

THE  EVANGELIST, - - 

!56  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 


Missionaries  o.v  the  March. 


From  Wuxtrated  Africa. 


Copyright,  1895,  by  The  Century  Co. 


DURING 


JANUARY 


Stewed  Apples  Cut  in  Halves  and  Arranoed  Around  a  Rice  Soole, 
Garnished  with  Meringue. 

Sample  of  150  photographic  Ukiftralinna. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


January  2,  1896. 


Many  Typewriter  Improvements 

interest  the  novice  but  excite  the  scorn  of  the  exp 


NUHBER 


MODEL 


Remington 


MODERN  Ideas  of 

HEALTHFUL  Dress  are  PERFECTED  in 


Standard  Typewriter 

is  not  built  that  way.  Its  improvements  are  real — real  to 
the  experienced  operator,  as  well  as  attractive  to  the  novice. 
A  development — not  an  experiment. 

FACTS  PROVE  IT 

SEND  FOR  A  BOOKLET 


Oood  Sense 

Don’t  Take  Any  Substitutes. 


Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict 

327  Broadway,  New  York 


As  a  time-saver,  as  a  lung-opener,  as  a  promoter  of 
outdoor  exercise,  as  a  stimulator  of  the  mental  faculties, 
as  a  producer  of  gocul  cheer,  and  vigor  and  tone,  cycling 
is  commended  to  the  clergy  In  their  pastoral  visitation.” 
Thus  saith  one  of  the  most  prominent  ministers  in 
America. 


To  fully  enjoy  cycling,  though,  you  MUST  have  a  bicycle 
.  .  .  that  is  easy-riding,  and  that  is  .  .  . 


AMERICA’S  REPRESENTATIVE  BICYLE. 


V 'rite  for  one  of  our  new  art  catalogues,  which  will  be 
out  very  shortly. 


LIBERTY  CYCLE  CO 


4  Warren  Street,  New  York. 


•A 


